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FOREWORD 


The interest in the saints and their feastdays that led to the writing of 
this book began over forty years ago in my student and postgraduate days 
at University College Cork. Outings at weekends, sometimes organized 
by the Cork Historical and Archaeological Society, at other times individ- 
ually planned, usually involved at least one visit to a country graveyard, 
with its ruined church or holy well almost invariably named after a saint. 
Occasionally, a visit coincided with the local commemoration of a saint, 
which tended to be marked by an increase in the number of visitors and 
the completion by many of rounds of prayers. Few of these burial grounds 
measured up to Óengus's proud description of rama cen táide (unhidden 
cemeteries); indeed, as a rule they were neglected and overgrown. Yet, 
many of them, as I soon became aware, had once been rama co ndalaib 
(multitudinous cemeteries), especially on feastdays, when celebrations tra- 
ditionally attracted hundreds, or even thousands, of pilgrims. This habit of 
visiting the work- and resting-places of the early saints became a lifelong 
habit, later in the company of my wife Dagmar, and, while still at home, 
of our children, Hilda, Kathi, Diarmuid, and Elsa. At this stage, there is 
scarcely an old graveyard in Munster, and many more beyond, that we 
have not visited. 

My more immediate focus on martyrologies may be traced to an 
invitation received in 1974 from the late Eamonn de hÓir to lecture to An 
Cumann Logainmneacha (The Society of Placenames) on a name-related 
subject. Since no part of hagiography is more concerned with names, 
often quite bare, than calendars and martyrologies, I naturally chose the 
lists of the Martyrology of Tallaght as the subject of my lecture, and this 
led to my first publication in that area. In the period that followed, mar- 
tyrologies gave way to genealogies, saints’ Lives, and manuscripts, and it 
Was not until 1990x2000, and especially after the award of a prize in 1996 
(renewed in 2003) by the Humboldtstiftung (to which I am greatly in- 
debted) that I had the leisure — while on sabbatical leave in Germany — 
to examine in detail the eight manuscripts containing the Martyrology of 
Oengus. It was this renewed immersion in the subject that led, ultimately, 
to the preparation of this volume. 
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INTRODUCTION 
MARTYROLOGY AND CALENDAR 


A martyrology, Latin martyrologium, Irish martarlaig, is a list of 
names of saints, arranged according to the days of the year on which they 
died, and often, but not always, accompanied by the names of the places 
of their deaths!. As the term indicates, only martyrs were originally ad- 
mitted to the text. With the passage of time, however, the names of 
bishops, patriarchs, apostles, and confessors, as well as commemorations 
of episodes relating to the life of Jesus, translations of relics, church dedi- 
cations, and octaves and vigils of feasts were also included. In contrast 
to a calendar of saints, Latin calendarium, Irish félire, which records the 
feasts, normally quite restricted in number, commemorated in a particular 
church or diocese, a martyrology brings together, in daily lists that are 
usually quite extensive, saints drawn from all over the Christian world, 
with, in some cases, accounts of their martyrdom’. John Hennig observed 
that a calendar is a list to be looked up, whereas a martyrology is meant to 
be read out. 

Historically, both martyrology and calendar were essentially liturgical 
in function’. We learn from the eighth- or ninth-century Breviarium ec- 
clesiastici ordinis that during Mass, after the priest had taken communion, 
the deacon announced the feasts of the following week secundum marty- 
rologium®. Similarly, from at least the early ninth century onwards, the 
relevant daily list of a martyrology was read out at the opening of the 
monastic chapter, which followed immediately after the office of Prime". 


! The most useful general studies of martyrologies are AIGRAIN, L 'hagiographie, p. 11- 
106, updated by Robert GODDING, ibid., p. 404-414, and DUBOIS, Martyrologes. 


* DELEHAYE, Les origines, p. 113-119. 


? This distinction in terminology was not always observed. For example the Martyrology 
of Óengus is known in Irish as Félire Oengusa. 
: HENNIG, Function of the Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 317. 
5 à . : 
John Hennig did not hold this to be true of Irish martyrologies. See, for example, 
HENNIG, Studies in the Tradition. 


6 
P HALLINGER, Breuiarium, p. 35-36. Cf. ROSENTHAL, Martyrologium und Festkalender, 
p. 3-4. 


7 | 

The capitulare monasticum decree promulgated at the Aachen council of 817 declared: 
Ut ad capitulum primitus martyrologium legatur et dicatur versus, deinde regula aut omelia 
quaelibet legatur (SEMMLER, Synodi secundae, p. 480). 
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This usage is reflected in the manuscript transmission of martyrologies, 
many of which form part of libri capituli (chapter books), where they are 
associated with other texts, such as monastic rules and necrologies, read 
daily during chapter. 

Evidence of Irish familiarity with calendars and martyrologies dates 
back to early medieval times. The author of the tenth-century poem on the 
Psalter, Saltair na Rann, required five types of knowledge of every cleric: 
*the day of the solar month, the age of the moon, the flow of the sea, the 
day of the week and, in correct order, the feasts of the holy saints". 
Rudolf Thurneysen has pointed out that the basic requirement here was 
knowledge of computus (the medieval science of mainly calendrical com- 
putation) which, as we shall see, played a critical role in the emergence of 
the Irish martyrological tradition’. Skill in computus would appear to have 
been a prerequisite for authorship of a martyrology, but in the Irish tra- 
dition it is only very rarely that we come close enough to an author to 
identify his qualifications. There is, however, one notable exception to 
this: the metrical martyrology, Félire Óengusa, contains both prologue 
and epilogue, in which its author, bishop Óengus of Tallaght (t c. 830), 
set forth in great (if repetitive) detail the manner and design of his compo- 
sition". 

It was not to his skill in computus, or, as he called it, earthly wisdom, 
that Óengus attributed his book but, piously, to the host of saints that ar- 
ranged it ‘by their perfect deaths’’’. Beginning the prologue with general 
praise of the virtues of the ‘kingfolk’, whose names he was about to list, 
Oengus contrasted their abiding glory with the forgotten state of their tor- 
mentors. In the same vein, he compared the decline of such pre-Christian 
centres of authority as Tara, and its kings, with the flourishing state of 
such churches as Armagh, and its saints. At this point, Oengus moved on 
to outline the basic plan of his work". The names of the saintly kingfolk 
were to be fisted in chapters equal to the number of days of the year, 
according to the anniversaries of their deaths, or, in Christian terms, their 
dies natales, literally the days of their (spiritual) births. These were to be 
sought in pious books, and Oengus’s 365 chapters, with their nones, ides, 


* STOKES, Saltair na Rann, p. 4-5 (1. 261-268). 
? THURNEYSEN, Zur irischen Accent- und Verslehre, p. 332-333. 
1 STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 17-31, 264-288. 


" Ibid., p. 269 (1. 105-108), p. 275 (1. 233-236). Otherwise, only the Martyrology of Gor- 
man (MG) has a preamble to its text. 


2 Jbid., p. 28-31 (1. 277-340). 
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and ‘twice six fair calends’ were to be placed in line, according to the 
order of his sources". 

In the epilogue, after citing the ‘thousands and thousands that had 
gone to heaven every day from the earth’, headed by his teacher Máel 
Ruain, founder of Tallaght, Oengus made an appeal for their intercession 
on his own behalf'*. His text, he explained, was to serve as a lúirech, 
Latin /orica, or corselet of piety, and none of its users, whom he identified 
as suid (sages), was to dare to change it, especially since a synod had cor- 
rected it in the mid-court of his own church in accordance with ‘the rule of 
the King of heaven’. The sources used to perfect his text had allegedly 
come from far and near and, although not troubling to identify the prove- 
nance of his Irish materials, he specified four that came from outside!$. 
Then, having listed, mainly in terms of arrada (penitential commutations), 
the benefits to be derived from the recitation or reading of his text, Oengus 
went on to enumerate the types of saints included in it. Beginning with 
Michael and the archangels, he listed Noah and the biblical fathers, Isaiah 
and the prophets, Peter and the apostles, Paul and the disciples, again 
Peter and the popes, James and the patriarchs of Jerusalem, Peter and the 
bishops of Antioch, Honoratus, Benedict and the fathers of the Church, 
George and the martyrs, Aaron and the priests, Antony, Martin and the 
monks, and, finally, such Irish saints and virgins as Patrick, Colum Cille 
and Brigit. Oengus then concluded his text by renewing, in a long, per- 
sonal and, at times, moving sequence of verses, his appeal to all of those 
whom he had listed, but especially to Jesus, for assistance in attaining his 
own salvation. 

Despite the author’s boast of many sources, we shall see that Oen- 
gus’s martyrology was not only shaped by a single external text but that it 
had also been stimulated by an external development. Because this was 
so, and especially because Irish martyrologies did not come into being in 
isolation, any examination of the tradition must begin with a brief account 
of the contexts and impulses from abroad that contributed to it. 


ns os 
? Ibid., p. 30 (1. 305-308, 321). 
™ Ibid., p. 265 (1. 41-44), p. 266 (1. 61-64). 
' bid., p. 267 (1. 81-84), p. 268 (1. 93-96). 


16 . 
Ibid., p. 270 (1. 137-144). These comprised ‘the vast tome of Ambrose, the séis (from 


Latin sensus) of pious Hilary, the antigraph of Jerome and the martyrology of Eusebius'. None 
9f these has been identified. 
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The Bollandist Hippolyte Delehaye has described the liturgical tra- 
dition of the saints, which includes calendar and martyrology, as the more 
valuable of the two strands of hagiography'’. Delehaye pointed out that 
the celebration of the saint’s feast, which is identical with the anniversary 
of the day of his or her death, necessarily goes back to the period imme- 
diately after the event. Accordingly, he identified the date and place of 
death, both normally recorded in martyrologies, as the two essential coor- 
dinates of any saint’s dossier”. 

Commitment to writing of saints’ feastdays appears to have begun at 
a relatively early stage. St Cyprian of Carthage (t 258) admonished his 
clergy to take exact note of the days on which confessors died so as to be 
able to commemorate them inter memorias martyrum”. The earliest known 
list of this kind, a calendar of Roman provenance dated to 354 A. D., bears 
the title Depositio martyrum. This was accompanied by a Depositio epis- 
coporum of slightly earlier date and all subsequent martyrological texts 
ultimately derive from the combination of these two lists?'. The earliest 
known martyrology was spuriously attributed to St Jerome (+ 420), whence 
its usual designation as Hieronymian. In fact, it was compiled either in 
Italy or in Gaul in the late sixth or early seventh century”. Bringing to- 
gether lists drawn from Roman and north African calendars, as well as 
from a middle-eastern martyrological source, the Martyrologium Hierony- 
mianum also found room for entries relating to church dedications and 
translations of relics from all over Christendom”. 

Insular influences were prominent in the formation of the Hiero- 
nymian martyrology. One of the arguments for an early seventh-century 
provenance for this text in Luxeuil in France is the fact that the Irish 


" DELERAYE, Cinq leçons, p. 12-13. The second or literary strand of hagiography, con- 
sisting mainly of Lives of saints, is generally later in origin and less reliable as evidence of the 
saint. 


18 Jbid., p. 12; Delehaye states that the celebration goes back to the very day of the saint's 
death. 


? Thid., p. 7-17. 
? This is cited in DELEHAYE, Les origines, p. 41. 


?! For an account of these and other related lists, see AIGRAIN, L'hagiographie, p. 13-31. 
For the texts themselves, see MOMMSEN, Feriale ecclesiae. Since burials tended to follow 
immediately on death, the term depositio, literally burial, meant much the same as day of death. 
7? AIGRAIN, L'hagiographie, p. 32-50. See also below at p. 4-6. 


?! Jbid., p. 33-35. 
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peregrinus Columbanus, founder of Bobbio (and Luxeuil), is the latest 
saint to be commemorated in the text of the martyrology common to all of 
its principal codices (codices pleniores)". Moreover, the earliest codex 
containing a copy of the Hieronymian martyrology was written at the 
monastery of Echternach in present-day Luxembourg by a scribe named 
Laurentius, who was probably Irish”. The Anglo-Saxon founder of Ech- 
ternach, Willibrord, had spent many years in Ireland, preparing for his 
mission on the Continent. 

Besides the full Hieronymian Martyrology, we also find abbreviated 
versions, which tend to omit historical information and names of places. 
These began to be produced at an early stage in the history of the trans- 
mission of the text, with Insular influence again in evidence S, Breviate 
texts were already circulating in Northumbria by about 700 and the 
manuscripts of the two best known surviving examples, the Martyrology 
of Tallaght, which is the only Irish copy of the Hieronymian Martyrology, 
and the Martyrologium Cambrense, which was copied at Llanbadarn in 
Wales in the late eleventh century from a much earlier exemplar, are now 
kept in Dublin libraries”. 

In the Hieronymian tradition, interest was limited to the saint's name, 
the name of his or her church, and very little else in the way of historical 
description. To remedy this deficiency, so-called historical martyrologies, 
which typically added to the saint's name a summary of his or her history, 
began to be compiled from the early eighth century onwards '?. The Vener- 
able Bede (t 735) of Wearmouth-Jarrow in Northumbria has the distinction 
of being the author of the earliest known martyrology of this kind. In the 
list of his books, appended to the Ecclesiastical History of the English 
People, Bede described his martyrology as follows: 

‘A martyrology of the festivals of the holy martyrs, in which I have diligently 


tried to note down all that I could find about them, not only on what day, but 
also by what sort of combat and under what judge they overcame the worid’?. 


To achieve his aim, Bede drew historical information from what was 
to hand in the way of Passiones or Vitae of saints, most of which have 


# For the feast, see AASS, Nov. t. IU2, p. 615, 617. 
>> See below at p. 8, 225. 

"5 AIGRAIN, L’hagiographie, p. 43-44. 

? Ibid., p. 43, and below at p. 7. 


8 For general accounts of historical martyrologies, see AIGRAIN, L'hagiographie, P. 51- 
68; a Martyrologes, p. 31-56. 


# COLGRAVE — Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, p. 570-571. 
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been identified by Henri Quentin in his seminal work on historical mar- 
tyrologies?. However, since sources of this kind were unavailable for 
many saints, Bede also left a large number of days of the year empty. 
These were filled gradually by his successors, most notably by Florus of 
Lyon (t 860), Ado of Vienne (t 875), and Usuard of St-Germain-des-Prés 
in Paris, who also died about 875?'. With Usuard, who was complying 
with the express wish of Charles the Bold (t 877) to establish unity in the 
celebration of saints” feasts, this branch of the tradition reached its medi- 
eval point of perfection. Indeed, Usuard's text continued in use until the 
sixteenth century, and in some circumstances beyond that date?. It was 
finally superseded by the Roman Martyrology, which was prepared, with 
Usuard's text as its base, by a team of scholars, led by the Oratorian 
Caesar Baronius, and published in 1584 on the initiative of Pope Gregory 
XIII". 

Although the earliest surviving copy of Bede's martyrology was 
made in the ninth century in St Gall, a foundation with strong Irish asso- 
ciations, no copy has survived in Ireland itself. However, Irish copies have 
survived of the works of two of his successors, Ado of Vienne and Usuard 
of Paris. The single Irish version of Ado's text, the Martyrology of Christ 
Church, Dublin, is based on an exemplar originally from Metz, which also 
reveals the influence of both Florus and the Hieronymian Martyrology ^. 
The text of Usuard, which survives in several local copies, continued to be 
transcribed in Ireland until just before the Reformation”. 


Irish Martyrologies and their Editions 


In addition to Irish copies of the historical martyrologies of Ado and 
Usuard, which rarely contain more than a few local feasts, several mar- 
tyrologies have survived that commemorate Irish saints on a daily basis, 
sometimes in very large numbers. The earliest of these, the previously 


30 QUENTIN, Martyrologes historiques. In the Hieronymian tradition the year begins at 25 
December, in the historical tradition at I January. 

?! Jbid., Chapters 5, 7. Cf. AIGRAIN, L 'hagiographie, p. 51-68; DUBOIS, Martyrologes, p. 
37-56. 


?? For the Bursfeld martyrology, an example of this, see ROSENTHAL, Martyrologium und 
Festkalender. Similarly, the martyrology of the Regensburg Schottenkloster, which is based on 
Usuard and the subject of Chapter 10 below, was copied in 1651. 


35 AIGRAIN, L 'hagiographie, p. 91-99. 
# See Chapter 6 below. 
35 See below at p. 255. 
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mentioned Martyrology of Tallaght (MT), which was originally compiled 
at Tallaght about 830, added daily lists of Irish saints, equal in size to its 
lists of Hieronymian commemorations. A metrical version of this text, 
known as the Martyrology of Óengus (MO), was composed soon after- 
wards, likewise at the church of Tallaght. Both MT and MO are preserved 
in the form of new redactions made during the third quarter of the twelfth 
century, and towards the end of this quarter, roughly 1165x1175, three 
other martyrologies containing large numbers of Irish feasts were also 
composed. One, the Martyrology of Gorman (MG), was compiled at Knock 
Abbey near Louth; a second, the Martyrology of Drummond (MDr), was 
written at Armagh for the use of the church of Glendalough; the third, the 
Martyrology of Turin (MTur), was redacted for a church in Meath, pos- 
sibly the convent cf Augustinian nuns at Lismullin near Tara. All three 
drew their Irish saints mainly from MT or MO, or from a combination of 
both. Shortly afterwards, a martyrology based on MO was compiled at 
Lismore, but this text, which is known as the Martyrology of Cashel (MC), 
survives only in the form of seventeenth-century excerpts made from it in 
Louvain by the Irish Franciscan John Colgan. The most recent martyr- 
ology devoted largely to Irish saints was written in 1628x1630, principally 
by Míchéal Ó Cléirigh, at the Franciscan house of Donegal. Now known 
as the Martyrology of Donegal (MD), this drew most of its entries from 
the Martyrology of Gorman. 

Although I shall be presenting here the first thorough investigation of 
the Irish tradition, editions of many of the surviving martyrologies have 
become available over the last 160 years. The series published by the Irish 
Archaeological Society included the first of these in the form of the still 
serviceable, and yet to be superseded, 1844 edition of the thirteenth- 
century Martyrology of Christ Church (MCh), Dublin, by John Clarke 
Crosthwaite and James Henthorn Todd, from a manuscript now in Trinity 
College, Dublin”. There followed a much-flawed editio princeps of the 
Martyrology of Tallaght (MT), prepared by Matthew Kelly in 1857 from a 
late and lacunose copy made in the early seventeenth century by the 
Franciscan friar Míchéal Ó Cléirigh"". The Martyrology of Donegal (MD), 
which Michéal Ó Cléirigh prepared in collaboration with his cousin Cü 
Choigcríche, was next edited for the Irish Archaeological Society in 1864 


TP ERE 
36 
CROSTHWAITE — Topp, Book of Obits. 
37 
KELLY, Calendar. For Ó Cléirigh, see Chapter 13 below. 
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by Todd and William Reeves from a transcript of the autograph copy now 
in the Bibliothèque Royale, Brussels”. 

In the Introduction to the edition of MD, Todd listed among the 
sources of the text the ‘Felire of Aengus Ceile De’ — by which he meant 
the Martyrology of Oengus (MO) — wrongly taking it to be earliest of the 
four martyrologies used by Michéal and Cá Choigcriche O Cléirigh?. An 
edition of MO was first prepared in the 1840s by the noted scholar Eugene 
O’Curry, but this remained unpublished. However, O’Curry’s transcription 
and translation were later used as the basis of a much fuller edition pub- 
lished for the Royal Irish Academy in 1880 by his friend and pupil Whitely 
Stokes*’. Stokes’s, still very useful, first edition of MO presents full 
versions of the metrical text from three manuscripts. This was followed by 
his publication for the Henry Bradshaw Society in 1905 of an edited, and 
in some respects less useful, version of the text from all known manu- 
scripts’. While Stokes’s 1880 edition was going through the press, it was 
consulted by George Hay Forbes, who was then preparing a new edition 
of the Martyrology of Drummond (MDr), which finally appeared in print 
in 18827. In 1895, Stokes edited for the Henry Bradshaw Society the late 
twelfth-century Martyrology of Gorman (MG), which has been preserved 
in a unique copy made, about 1630, by the indefatigable Franciscan Mi- 
chéal Ó Cléirigh”. 

Only three editions of Irish martyrologies have been published since 
Stokes’s second edition of MO in 1905, which is a fair reflection of a more 
general recent lack of interest in these texts. By far the most important 
edition was that of the early ninth-century Martyrology of Tallaght, which 
was prepared for the Henry Bradshaw Society in 1931 by Richard Irvine 
Best and Hugh Jackson Lawlor from the copy in the late twelfth-century 
Book of Leinster, collated with the Brussels manuscript“. Fifty years later, 


38 Topp — REEVES, Martyrology of Donegal. The martyrology was originally entitled Fel- 
ire na Naomh nErennach: Martyrologium Sanctorum Hiberniae. Its present title, Martyrology 
of Donegal (MD), was first assigned to it by John Colgan. 

? Ibid., p. xiii-iv. 

4 O'CURRY, Lectures on the Manuscript Materials, p. 371; STOKES, On the Calendar of 
Oengus, p. 20. Stokes may have received O'Curry's text and translation from William Reeves 
(FORBES, Ancient Irish Missal, p. x). 

*! STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus. 

? FORBES, Ancient Irish Missal, p. 1-32. Alexander Penrose Forbes had previously pub- 
lished the text of this martyrology in his Kalendars of the Scottish Saints. 

^ STOKES, On the Calendar of Oengus; ID., Martyrology of Gorman; ID., Martyrology of 
Oengus. 

^ BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght. 
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in 1981, Alessandro Vitale Brovarone and Fiorenza Granucci edited two 
hitherto unnoticed martyrologies — now designated Turin and York — 
from a late twelfth-century manuscript in the Biblioteca Nazionale of Tu- 
rin®. And finally, in 2002, I re-edited the Turin and York martyrologies, 
together with a new edition of the Martyrology of Drummond and an 
edition of excerpts, mainly by John Colgan, from the now lost Martyrology 
of Cashel“. 

Almost all Irish martyrologies now require re-editing. This is espe- 
cially true of the most popular of them, the Martyrology of Oengus, which 
survives in eight manuscripts. All of these were consulted and collated to 
a varying degree of thoroughness by Stokes, when preparing his 1905 edi- 
tion of the metrical text. However, the late twelfth-century Commentary 
on the metrical text was presented by Stokes in a selective fashion that 
urgently needs to be remedied. A new edition of the Martyrology of Christ 
Church is also a desideratum, not least because a second copy of the basic 
Metz and Cologne version of this text has since been discovered among 
the manuscripts of Lund University library in Sweden". Other martyrol- 
ogies, connected with Irish monasteries in southern Germany and Austria, 
the so-called Schottenklôster, remain unpublished”. 


Separate Studies of Individual Martyrologies 


Sporadic discussion of individual martyrologies, separately from their 
editions, began in the late nineteenth century. John Strachan and Rudolf 
Thurneysen examined the Martyrology of Oengus, mainly for its linguistic 
or metrical content — in the process establishing for it a date of about 
800, since revised to c. 830%. Although Paul Grosjean examined many 
individual feasts of saints, only once, in a review of the 1931 edition of 
the Martyrology of Tallaght by Best and Lawlor, did he consider a mar- 
tyrology as such”. The only scholar to have paid sustained attention to 
martyrologies has been John Hennig, who, almost single handedly, con- 


5 
VITALE BROVARONE — GRANUCCI, Il calendario. 
[7 
Ó RIAIN, Four Irish Martyrologies. 
47 
I have begun to prepare a new edition of this text. 


48 
See Chapter 10 below. I am preparing an edition of the martyrology used in the Re- 
gensburg Schottenkloster, which survives in a copy made in 1651. 
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ái STRACHAN, Contributions; THURNEYSEN, Die Abfassung. For my recent revision ofthe 
te, see Chapters 4, 5 below. ` 
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GROSJEAN, Martyrologe de Tallaght. 
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ducted research on Irish liturgical texts during the period from the 1940s 
until his death in 1986?'. Hennig published several important articles on 
the function and contents of the Tallaght martyrologies. Since then, 
Jacques Dubois has published a substantial article on the Martyrology of 
Gorman, and Marc Schneiders has made a similar study of the Drummond 
Martyrology?". More recently, David Dumville has returned to the prob- 
lems of dating the Martyrology of Óengus”. 

My own publications on martyrologies began in 1975 with an article 
on the composition of the Irish sections of the Martyrology of Tallaght™. 
This was followed, in 1990 and 1993, by articles on the date and textual 
history of the Tallaght texts”. The sources and manuscript history of the 
Commentary provided for the Martyrology of Oengus in the late twelfth 
century were the subject of two articles, published in 1999 and 200156. 
Since then, I have discussed the external text underlying the Martyrology 
of Tallaght in the context of a study of the Northumbrian phase in the 
formation of the Hieronymian Martyrology". Finally, I have recently pub- 
lished two studies of the Martyrology of Christ Church, one concerned 
mainly with the history of the text after its arrival in Ireland, the other 
discussing its use by the author of the Martyrology of Gorman?*. 

Because a good deal of my research over the last thirty years has 
been concerned with martyrologies, it makes sense to have it brought 
together with hitherto unpublished studies in a history of the formation of 
the Irish martyrological tradition as a whole”. The chapters of the present 
volume that have been previously published are 1, 2, 4, 6, 8. Each of these 
is presented afresh here, with whatever alterations have become necessary 
in the meantime, either through my own changes of mind, through com- 
ments by other scholars, or simply through different editorial consider- 
ations. The findings of the article originally published in German have 


$! For a collection of his articles on the subject, see HENNIG, Medieval Ireland. 
?? DuBois, Les sources continentales; SCHNEIDERS, Drummond Martyrology. 
53 DUMVILLE, Félire Oengusso. 

54 Ó RIAIN, Composition of the Irish Section. 

55 Ó Riam, Tallaght Martyrologies; ID., Anglo-Saxon Ireland. 

56 Ó RIAN, Die Bibliothek des Verfassers; Ip., Martyrology of Óengus. 

57 Ó RIAIN, Northumbrian Phase. 


58 Ó RIAN, Dublin’s Oldest Book; ID., Des notices messines. A third study (Ó RIAN, Das 
Martyrologium der Kléster), now in the press, deals with the additions made to this martyr- 
ology in Metz and Cologne. 

5 The work is generally on the model of Henri Quentin's examination of the historical 
martyrologies (QUENTIN, Martyrologes historiques). 
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been accommodated in Chapter 8, which deals with related matters. I hope 
that, guided by my conclusions, scholars will in future be able to use the 
texts of Irish martyrologies — including, wherever present, prefaces, com- 
mentaries, and glosses — with some confidence in the dates to be assigned 
to these documents, and with some knowledge of their place in the textual 
history of the tradition to which they belong. Apart from the uniquely 
large number of native feasts commemorated in its pages, there is little in 
the basic tradition that is peculiarly Irish. At all stages, from its early 
eighth-century beginnings on Iona, in the form of an augmented North- 
umbrian exemplar of probable Lindisfarne provenance, until its early 
seventeenth-century culmination in the Franciscan refuge from persecution 
near Bundrowes bridge on the Leitrim-Donegal border, the transmission 
of the Irish martyrological tradition has been closely linked to develop- 
ments — liturgical and otherwise — in the Church at large. 


CHAPTER 1 


A NORTHUMBRIAN PHASE IN THE FORMATION 
OF THE HIERONYMIAN MARTYROLOGY 
The Evidence of the Martyrology of Tallaght 


‘Un coup d’ceil jeté sur le Tamlactense, exemplaire incomplet 
d’ailleurs, permet de constater qu’il aggrave généralement, sans les 
éclairer presque jamais, les défauts de la tradition commune, et 
qu'on ne peut guère en tirer parti pour la critique du martyrologe"" 


Introduction 


Any study of the Irish calendrical record of the feasts of the saints 
must begin at the church of Tallaght near Dublin in the early ninth cen- 
tury. Founded by St Máel Ruain (t 792), Tallaght was one of the leading 
churches of the anchoritic or céile Dé (client of God) movement that 
spread throughout Ireland in the late eighth century. It was apparently 
also, as its reputation for having been one of the ‘Two Eyes’ of Ireland 
suggests, a conduit for external influence of the kind that led to the com- 
position in quick succession there in the period 828x833 of two martyrol- 
ogies’. One, known as the Martyrology of Tallaght (MT), is a so-called 
breviate version of the earliest universal martyrology, which, owing to a 
false attribution to St Jerome, is usually named Martyrologium Hierony- 
mianum, ‘the Hieronymian Martyrology’. Conscious of its spuriousness, I 
shall nonetheless retain here, usually by means of the acronym MH, the 
now traditional practice of referring to this text as Hieronymian. The sec- 
ond Tallaght text, called after its author the Martyrology of Oengus (MO), 
is a metrical version, even more abbreviated, not directly of MH but of MT. 

Neither Tallaght text was abbreviated with a view to conserving 
parchment”. This is self-evident in the case of MO, the chosen metre of 
which, rinnard, demanded quatrains of four hexasyllabic lines, and thus 


—_— 


" This chapter was first published in AB, 120 (2002), p. 311-363, and has been slightly 
tered here to bring it into line with the remainder of the volume. 
[DELERAYE], Nouveau volume, p. 63. 


I 
iid MEYER, Triads of Ireland, p. 2. The other ‘eye’ of this (ninth-century?) text was Fin- 
» near Dublin. For the date of the two martyrologies, see Chapter 4 below. 
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, 6 early ninth century; see DE GAIFFIER, Lecture du martyrologe, p. 55. 
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placed an effective limit on the possible number of saints per day. The 
cluttered appearance of MT, which is marked in its earliest (twelfth- 
century) manuscript by a seemingly endless sequence of names punctu- 
ated by Roman notation of the days and months, gives a false impression 
of economy. When compared to the fuller versions of MH, MT as a rule 
has more daily entries of saints’ names. This is not only because of the 
lists of Irish saints that accompany the Hieronymian lists but also on 
account of the tendency to augment the latter lists (among other ways) by 
drawing on more than one source. In fact, MT's claim to brevity rests on 
its practice of ignoring placenames and incidental narrative in its Hiero- 
nymian sources or transmuting them into spurious personal names. But 
however uninviting their appearance in both manuscript and printed ver- 
sions, and despite the considerable corruption they have undergone, the 
names of MT have a highly significant tale to tell not only of the emer- 
gence of an Irish approach to the composition of martyrologies but also of 
the external influences, both textual and historical, that contributed to the 
formation of this approach. I shall be looking at MT from two opposite 
directions, backwards towards the sources from which it was copied and, 
beginning with the Martyrology of Óengus, forwards towards the numer- 
ous derivatives that it either directly or indirectly generated’. However, 
the main focus of the present chapter is on the Hieronymian part, un- 
fortunately very lacunose, of the Tallaght text, the various layers of which 
I propose to examine and, as far as possible, explain. 


The Hieronymian Martyrology (MH) 


MH has been memorably described by the Bollandist Victor de Buck 
as the ‘most horrible book in all Antiquity’. The forbidding character of 
its namelists may explain why more than two hundred years separate the 
editio princeps (by F. M. Fiorentini at Lucca in 1668) from the first modern 
edition, diplomatic in character, by Giovanni Battista de Rossi and Louis 
Duchesne, which was published in 1894 in the first part of the second 
November volume of the Acta Sanctorum (AASS). Containing parallel 


? For a stemma of MT, see below at p. 332-333. 

* Ad AASS Supplementum, p. iv: nullus forte in universa antiquitate horribilior liber. 
Compare also the comments by LECLERCQ, Martyrologe hiéronymien, cols 2535, 2583, who de- 
scribed the text as ‘composé de noms propres et de noms propres massacrés ... dans un désordre 
inexprimable’. 

> AASS, Nov. II/1, p. [iv-xxxviii, 1-195}. A second edition was published in 1742 by 
Domenico Vallarsi at Verona, and this was reprinted by Jacques-Paul Migne in PL 30, cols 433- 
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texts from the four oldest codices pleniores or fuller versions of the text, 
together with those of one breviate text and some excerpta, this edition 
laid the foundation for all recent debate on the subject of the martyrology. 
The main manuscripts used were: 


(1) Epternacensis (E), the earliest surviving full manuscript witness, now 
Paris, B.N.F. Lat. 10837, which was copied for the monastery of 
Echternach in Luxembourg soon after its foundation in 698 by the 
Northumbrian cleric Willibrord. 

(2) Wissemburgensis (W), which was copied in 772, either at St-Wandrille 
in Fontenelle (Normandy), as is usually thought, or, as Felice Lifshitz 
now argues, at or for the church of St Servatius in Maastricht”. At an 
early stage of its history this manuscript was taken to the abbey of St 
Peter’s at Wissembourg / Weissenburg (Alsace) where it was kept for 
several centuries; it is now in the Herzog-August-Bibliothek, Wolfen- 
büttel, with the shelf number 81. 

(3) Bernensis (B), which was copied in the early 790s, apparently for the 
monastery of St-Avold at Metz, and which is now kept in the Bürger- 
bibliothek, Bern, with the shelf number 289°. 

(4) Laureshamensis (A), now Vatic. Palat. Lat. 238, formerly of the mon- 
astery of Lorsch, a mere fragment, containing lists for the periods 25 
December-4 January and 27-31 January, which was copied in the ninth 
century’. Of the fuller versions, E alone represents one redaction, and 
the three others, 4 B W, belong together in a second redaction. 


Despite the unfortunate placing of the text of E in the middle of the 
page, which drove a wedge between the closely related texts of A, B and 
W, the edition by De Rossi and Duchesne, because of its diplomatic char- 


486. For a more detailed discussion of the various editions and their reception, see AIGRAIN, 
L'hagiographie, p. 32-50, 405. 


5 For the full and breviate manuscripts of MH, see AASS, Nov. II/1, p. [viii-xlvi]. Apart 


from its position as closest in time to the Gallican common ancestor of all fuller versions of 


MH, E is also held to be closest in form to a putative, but controversial, earlier northem Italian 
forerunner of MH. 


7 a 
| Unpublished paper entitled Early Medieval Martyrologies and Necrologies: Public or 
Private Commemoration delivered at the International Medieval Congress, Leeds, July, 1999. 


. * AASS, Nov. II/1, p. [ix]. At some stage this manuscript passed through the hands of an 
Irish Scribe who added in margine references to the feasts of Brigit, Patrick and Comgall. In 
the mid-tenth century, Irish influence increased in Metz through the arrival there of St Cadróe 
Who revived the monastery of St-Félix (later St-Clément) at the invitation of Adalbero I, bishop 
of Metz (929-62); see DUMVILLE, St Cathróe of Metz, and Chapter 6 below. 


9 
Comm. martyr. hieron., p. Xl. 
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acter, is still very useful. However, it was less this aspect of the edition 
than Duchesne's suggestion that Auxerre was where the Urtext of both 
redactions had been compiled between 592 and 599 that engendered most 
subsequent discussion. Duchesne's suggestion was made essentially on the 
grounds that Auxerre had more entries than any other church, 30 (more 
correctly 28) in contrast to 25 (more correctly 20?) for Autun and 26 for 
Lyon". But, as Bruno Krusch, the main critic of Duchesne's position, 
repeatedly argued, the Auxerre entries in the text appear to have been 
taken from a fragmentary written text, and this, if correct, would imply 
that the redactor had no other source of information on that church to hand 
in order to fill the gaps of his source". For his part, Krusch vigorously 
advocated the monastery of Luxeuil — whose founder, the Irish monk 
Columbanus (t 615), is the latest saint held in common by all manuscripts 
— as a provenance for the Gallican Urtext of MH, dating it to 626/7”. 
Duchesne also postulated on the basis of a reference by Cassiodorus (f c. 
580) to a letter allegedly sent by Jerome to Chromatius and Heliodorus — 
which is now part of the prefatory material of MH — together with a claim 
by Gregory the Great (t 604) to possession of a codex containing simply 
the names, places and feasts of all the martyrs, the existence of a prior 
Hieronymian-type text of Italian origin; this position also was rejected by 
Krusch, who declared the Luxeuil version to be the original". 

Krusch's views, in part because of his gratuitously abrasive treatment 
of the arguments of his ‘opponent’ Duchesne (who wrote measured re- 
joinders), found little favour with other commentators". Thus, while it is 
stated in Wattenbach-Dümmler that Krusch had convincingly proven his 
case for Luxeuil against Duchesne, Hans Achelis, who made a compre- 
hensive study of the pre-Gallican components of MH, and inclined towards 
Krusch's view, nonetheless came down firmly on the side neither of Lu- 
xeuil nor of Auxerre for the Gallican version". Moreover, John Chapman, 


10 CHAPMAN, Martyrologes, p. 287; AASS, Nov. II/1, p. (xl-xliii]. 

t! KRUSCH, Martyrologium Hieronymianum; ID., Afralegende, p. 324-327; ID., Nochmals 
das Martyrologium Hieronymianum. 

12 The basis for the date, which relates to the *discovery', common to both redactions, of 
SS. Eleutherius and Rusticus by Dagobert in 626 and the death of Eustasius of Luxeuil, who is 
in £ only, in 628, is set out by Krusch in Martyrologium Hieronymianum, p. 438, and Afra- 
legende, p. 321. 

13 DUCHESNE, Martyrologe hiéronymien, p. 426-430; KRUSCH, Nochmals das Martyro- 
logium Hieronymianum, p. 368-376. 

14 DUCHESNE, Martyrologe hiéronymien; \D., Un dernier mot. 


55 [ have used Levison's revision of WATTENBACH, Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen, p. 
59-60, which is based on the 1904 revision by Dümmler. 1 quote: ‘Es ist in dem Kloster Co- 
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who broke new ground by proposing a ‘serial’ Gallican reception of the 
Italian version, first at Lyon, then at Auxerre, and finally at Autun, saw no 
virtue whatsoever in Krusch's ‘destructive rather than constructive' argu- 
ments". A generation later, following a considerable renewal of interest 
in the text, Krusch's testiness still rankled, as can be seen from the com- 
ments by Henri Leclercq who, in an article that brought together the 
findings of the various earlier scholars, and much new material concerning 
the manuscripts and their affiliations, lamented the fact that the critical 
edition of MH had been ‘attaquée avec amertume et insolence’ a 

The comprehensiveness of Leclercq’s treatment of MH is the more 
noteworthy for its author’s inability to benefit from the second, and critical, 
edition of the text, by Henri Quentin and Hippolyte Delehaye'*. Although 
announced in 1930, the new edition of MH was not published until after 
the Dictionnaire entry had been completed’. Beyond a reference to the 
contradiction (presumably by Krusch) of the findings of De Rossi and 
Duchesne, the new edition of MH did not mention the German scholar’s 
position on the origins of the texť?. On the other hand, the editors made it 
clear that they accepted both Duchesne’s dating of the Urtext of the Gal- 
lican version to the end of the sixth century and his view that it depended 
on a previous Italian version”!. In the edition itself, a fifth, somewhat later 
and incomplete, version of MH, compiled at Sens in the tenth century, 
whence the designation Senonensis (S), was added to the list of codices 
pleniores". Whilst aiming to establish a text based on the evidence of all 
early surviving ‘full’ witnesses to MH, the editors gave priority to the text 
of E and, from among the second group of manuscripts (A B 5 W), gave 
preference to the earlier forms of B and, where extant, A”. Moreover, they 


lumbans Luxeuil zwischen 615 und 629 zum Abschluss gekommen, wie Krusch gegen Duchesne 
... iberzeugend nachgewiesen hat’; ACHELIS, Die Martyrologien, p. 204. A substantial part of 
Achelis’s study is taken up with an analysis of the pre-Gallican, northern Italian version of MH, 
to which he assigned a provenance in Aquileia. 


16 CHAPMAN, Martyrologes, p. 286. 

17 LECLERCQ, Martyrologe hiéronymien, col. 2535. 

8 Comm. martyr. hieron. 

» Leclercq (Martyrologe hiéronymien, col. 2536) noted the imminent appearance of the 


new edition but, although the volume containing his survey has a dateline of 1932 as against the 
1931 date of the new edition of MH, he does not appear to have been in a position to consult it. 
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Comm. martyr. hieron., p. IX. 
An. 

Ibid., p. 1X, XIV, xv. 


? The text is now divided between Paris, BN Lat. 1604 and Vatican Library, Reg. 567. 
As we shall see, this version of MH shows some traces of Insular influence. 


5 Comm. martyr. hieron., p. XIN. See also [DELEHAYE], Nouveau volume, p. 59-66. 
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supplied accompanying lists drawn from several breviate versions, in- 
cluding Martyrologium Cambrense (R) and the hitherto relatively unknown 
Martyrology of Tallaght (MT)*. Although the reception of this edition 
was muted by comparison with that of its predecessor, the authoritative 
text it provided has formed the basis of all subsequent discussion. More- 
over, soon after, with the commentarius perpetuus of MH still fresh in his 
mind, Delehaye discussed the edition in a separate article, before going on 
to devote a chapter of his lessons on hagiographical method to martyro- 
logies, again making perfectly clear his preference for the view that the 
Gallican version had been drawn up at Auxerre from an earlier Italian 
text”. 

Since the 1930s, discussion of the history of the transmission of MH 
has been largely confined to a reiteration of one or other earlier stance. 
Most commentators, notably René Aigrain (who went back over the evi- 
dence in great detail), Baudouin de Gaiffier, Jacques Dubois and, most 
recently, Arno Borst, have continued to subscribe to the view propounded 
by Duchesne that an original Italian version was superseded shortly before 
600 by a revised and already much expanded Gallican text prepared at 
Auxerre. However, Krusch also has his modern supporters. Among 
those who have shown preference for his position on Luxeuil are the his- 
torians Friedrich Prinz and Janet Nelson, both of whom adopted it without 
stating their reasons”. A third historian, Felice Lifshitz, is in the process 
of publishing a comprehensive case in favour of the Luxeuil provenance 
advocated by Krusch”. 

Beyond this summary of the positions adopted by other scholars, I 
shall not be addressing here the question of the origins of the Gallican 
version. Before leaving it, however, one must note that, as Achelis has 
comprehensively shown, and as Delehaye graphically re-illustrated in the 
introduction to the 1931 edition, the text shared by E and A B S W — 


# Coincidentally, the first critical edition of MT (BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tal- 
laght) appeared in the same year. 


?5 [DELEHAYE], Nouveau volume; 1D., Cinq leçons, p. 52. 


26 AIGRAIN, L'hagiographie, p. 38-39; DE GAIFFIER, Lecture du martyrologe, p. 40-46; 
DuBois, Martyrologes, p. 33; BORST, Kalenderreform, p. 202, 223. 


27 PRINZ, Frühes Mónchtum, p. 345, 516; NELSON, The Franks, p. 68. Although refusing 
to commit himself either to Auxerre or to Luxeuil in his England and the Continent, p. 141, 
Wilhelm Levison made no attempt to qualify Wattenbach-Dümmler's espousal of Krusch's 
position in his 1952 revision of Geschichtsquellen des Mittelalters, 1, p. 59-60. 

28 Professor Lifshitz generously made available to me draft versions of several chapters of 


her recently published study of MH, entitled The Name of the Saint: the Martyrology of Jerome 
and Access to the Sacred in Francia, 627-827. 
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basically the Gallican version — already teems with examples of every 
conceivable kind of authorial and scribal corruption”. In addition to nu- 
merous ghost names created either from mutilated proper names, or from 
placenames misunderstood as personal names, there is a substantial num- 
ber of doublets, caused by the use of different sources, by borrowing from 
adjacent lists, or even by confusion of the nones, ides and kalends of the 
Roman calendar. 

As would be expected, the corruptions of the parent text carried over 
also to its breviate derivatives, two of which are preserved in Dublin 
libraries ?. One of these is Martyrologium Cambrense (R), which was 
copied for Rhigyfarch of Llanbadarn near Aberystwyth in Wales shortly 
before 1082°'. The second is the Martyrology of Tallaght (MT), which, 
although now preserved in the late twelfth-century Book of Leinster, was 
given its final form, more or less, about 830 at the church of Tallaght near 
Dublin?. Of all breviate versions, MT contains by far the most extensive 
and, at first impression, the most corrupt lists. Little known outside Ire- 
land prior to 1931, when its Hieronymian lists were first published, there 
appears to have been some expectation that MT would throw new light on 
the formation of MH. If so, the initial reaction was one of disappointment. 
As Delehaye stated, far from throwing any new light on the text, the Hie- 
ronymian lists of MT appeared to aggravate the mistakes of the ‘tradition 
commune”. There is a solid basis for this negative evaluation of MT, 
whose textual corruptions indeed exceed in number and in character any- 
thing else the ‘horrible book’ has to offer. However, as I shall show here, 
closer examination of the text, while exposing many new complications, 


? Comm. martyr. hieron., p. XV-XXIII.. Achelis (Die Martyrologien, p. 191-213) made the 
important point that much of the duplication appears to have been deliberate, the purpose being 
either to create the impression that the Church had many martyrs (p. 205) or to have to hand as 
full a repertory of saints as possible (p. 209). 


. 30 A third breviate version, preserved in the oldest manuscript of the three, Zürich, Stadt- 
hibliothek Hist. 28, was formerly on the Reichenau, whence the name Richenoviensis (Rich.). 
It was written between 827 and 842. 


?! LAWLOR, Psalter and Martyrology; DELEHAYE, Martyrologium Hieronymianum Cam- 
brense. No critical study has been made of the text since these editions. For the date see now 
also LAPIDGE, Welsh-Latin Poetry, p. 74. 


*? BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght. For the date of the text, see Chapter 4 below. 


. 5 [DELEHAYE], Nouveau volume, p. 62-63; for the full quotation, see the head of this ar- 
ticle. For an extended discussion of the first edition of MT, see GROSJEAN, Martyrologe de 
Tallaght. Compare also the more optimistic character of the comments about breviate versions 
in his Un fragment d'obituaire, where he wrote (p. 324): ‘Celles-ci viendront, en leur temps, 
éclairer davantage encore maints détails de la tradition manuscrite du martyrologe hiéronymien 
et en résoudre les difficultés’. 
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does indeed illumine to some degree the tangled web of interrelationships 
that mark the textual history of MH subsequent to the formation of the 
Gallican version that underlies all surviving texts. 


Previous Opinion on the Textual History of MT 


The distinction of being the first to comment on the place of MT in 
the textual history of MH belongs to Jean Bolland, who noticed a similarity 
between the Echternach martyrology (E) discovered by Heribert Rosweyde 
in the Carthusian house in Trier and an exemplar ... perantiquum in the 
possession of the seventeenth-century Irish Franciscan hagiographer John 
Colgan, then in Louvain™. Following Bolland’s discovery, Colgan argued 
that Willibrord, who had arrived in partes Frisiae et inde Epternacum, not 
via Northumbria but directly from Ireland, had brought with him the 
Echternach martyrology”. In forming his opinion, Colgan failed to take 
account either of the many years spent by Willibrord on the Continent 
before founding his monastery at Echternach or of the journeys he had 
made, among other places to Rome, in the meantime. Nonetheless, modern 
scholarship might have saved itself some embarassment by paying at- 
tention to what Colgan wrote. Famously described by Duchesne as a text 
‘written by an English hand for Englishmen out of English tradition’, it 
now appears that the scribe of E, Laurentius by name, was, if not an 
Irishman, at the very least someone who had received his initial scribal 
training in Ireland”. But, although featuring two Irish saints, Brigit and 
Patrick, and possibly a third, Fiacc of Sleaty, the text of E owes little 
to the scribe's putative Irish background". As Duchesne noted, there is a 


** Praefatio generalis to AASS (p. xlvii). 1 owe this reference to Robert Godding. 


35 COLGAN, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 582, § 10. Colgan anticipated by almost 350 
years arguments recently put forward in support of the initially Irish character of the Echtemach 
scriptorium. Ó Cróinín (Rath Melsigi, p. 38), although considering the manuscript to have been 
copied at Echternach, has advocated Irish antecedents for Willibrord's calendar. For further 
comments by the same author, see Ó CROININ, Augsburg Gospel Codex, p. 193-196. 


36 Anglica manu Anglis descriptus ... anglica ex traditione (AASS, Nov. II/1, p. [viii]). 
Cf. WILSON, Calendar, p. xiv; LECLERCQ, Martyrologe hiéronymien, col. 2589; DUBOIS, 
Martyrologes, p. 30; Laurentius was so described by Ó Cróinín in his Early Echternach Manu- 
script Fragments, p. 138, and in his Old Irish Glosses, p. 94. See also Ó CROININ, Rath Melsigi, 
p. 35-36 and ID., Early Medieval Ireland, p. 218-219. 


37 At 12 October, the feast of Fiacc (Latin Feccus) of Sleaty, E added Fecei episcopi. 
Delehaye's assumption, on the basis of the coincidence of feasts and the similarity of narnes, 
that this was Fiacc carries additional weight following the discovery that Willibrord's Irish 
church, named Ráith Melsigi by Bede, is now Clonmelsh in County Carlow, a few miles only 
from Sleaty; the saint may thus have been of particular interest to the scribe. 
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far greater number of entries relating to English, mostly Northumbrian, 
saints”. 

Although accessible in facsimile form since 1880, the Hieronymian 
lists of MT attracted little attention until 1931, when the ecclesiastical 
historian Hugh Jackson Lawlor prepared an edition of the text in col- 
laboration with Richard Irvine Best”. In his collation of MT with other 
versions of MH, Lawlor relied mainly on the first Bollandist edition by De 
Rossi and Duchesne, but he and Best were also in correspondence with 
the editors of the second edition, Quentin and Delehaye*. Moreover, he 
had previously edited the likewise abbreviated, and closely related, Welsh 
martyrology A". In the course of the latter edition, Lawlor discovered 
evidence of a lost ancestor, also breviate, which he showed R to have 
shared with E?. Designated P, this lost common source was revealed most 
dramatically by several entries containing the formula et aliorum followed 
by a Roman numeral, which, as Lawlor ingeniously detected, reflected 
fairly accurately the remaining number of saints of the corresponding lists 
in the fuller versions of MH ^. For example, at 24 April, R recorded the 
feast of the priest Theon(is) et aliorum XXIII; a count of the corresponding 
list in the codices pleniores shows that between twenty and thirty of the 
saints following Theon(is) have been omitted. Lawlor also showed that in 


38 Among the entries relating to England are those on Cuthbert (20 March), Ethilwald (21 
April), Augustine (26 May), Oswald (5 August) and Paulinus (14 October). With the exception 
of Augustinus, who, masquerading as the north African saint of the name, is also in the B and S 
versions of MH, all of these are prima manus entries in the Calendar of St Willibrord. More- 
over, with the exception of the substitution of presbyter for monachus in the case of Ethilwald, 
the wording is the same. This indicates that Laurentius took over the entries from the Calendar. 


* ATKINSON, Book of Leinster, p. 355-365. The facsimile was known to De Rossi and 
Duchesne: AASS, Nov. II/1, p. [xxvi-xxvii]; BEST ~ LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght. 


4 GROSJEAN, Martyrologe de Tallaght, p. 118. 


s LAWLOR, Psalter and Martyrology, p. xxv-xxxiv; at p. xxxii, R records the feasts of 
Mancheanus (2 January), Fursus (16 January), Brigida (1 February), Mancianus (14 February), 
Patricius (17 March), Lasranus (19 April), Columcille (9 June), Flaveus (18 July, 6 August), 
and Columbanus (7 October), and Lawlor (ibid., p. xxxiv) believed that there were several Irish 
saints already in its source. However, a closer study is needed before one can conclude, with 
KIRBY, Church in Ceredigion, p. 376, that R may derive from an Irish original. 


a LAWLOR, Psalter and Martyrology, p. xxxii. 


. ? The et aliorum formula is so common in MA that the question of the correspondence in 
Its use between E and R would merit a full investigation. Other apparent correspondences occur 
at 19 March, 4 April, 7 April, 3 June, 28 September, 9 December. Moreover, at 1 and 16 De- 
Cember, where E lacks a corresponding entry, the number of ‘others’ specified in R corresponds 
10 the number of names otherwise listed in MH. For a similar correspondence between ‘the 
number of ‘others’ listed in one breviate version and enumerated only in the other, see 
McCuLLon, Martyrologium Excarpsatum, p. 180. 
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this case, and almost everywhere else where the device occurs in R, E 
likewise recorded in Roman numerals the reference to the number of saints 
omitted before proceeding to name these individually in accordance with 
the fuller version of MH which it was using as its main source. On the 
strength of examples of this kind, combined with such other evidence as, 
for instance, the list for 27 January, where both sources borrow a series of 
entries belonging more properly, at least as far as the other codices ple- 
niores of MH are concerned, to 28 January, Lawlor postulated the use by 
both R and E of a common breviate source, now lost. In the case of E 
which, as Duchesne pointed out, is itself in many respects also breviate, 
especially in relation to passages drawn from the passiones of saints, 
which it regularly condenses, the ancestor it shared with R was ancillary 
only to its main source“. 

At this stage of his research, Lawlor appears to have given no con- 
sideration to the Hieronymian lists of MT, despite their availability in 
facsimile. Had he done so, he would have noticed that MT too stands in a 
close relationship to the common breviate ancestor of E and R, as is 
shown, for example, by its adoption of the formula et aliorum on the days 
in question, followed by the requisite Roman numeral (albeit sometimes 
in corrupt form), and by its borrowing at 27 January of the list of the 
following day. Yet, when he discussed the Hieronymian lists in his con- 
tribution to the edition of MT, Lawlor placed little or no emphasis on this 
aspect of the Tallaght martyrology. R was mentioned in the general dis- 
cussion once only, to remind readers of the previous attempt to 'exhibit 
the relations' between it and the fuller versions of MH, and, in the day-by- 
day collation of the various witnesses, the very regular agreement between 
R, E and MT was by no means singled out for special mention. One can 
sympathize with Lawlor here for, as his collation reveals, no other version 
of the text involves as much corruption, rearrangement of entries and 
apparent lack of system. 

In any case, the detailed collation undertaken by Lawlor allowed no 
doubt as to the closeness of the relationship between MT and E, which, 
among other shared features, is reflected by the considerable number of 
doublets attributable specifically to the use of the latter, although perhaps 


^ AASS, Nov. II/1, p. xlv. See also ACHELIS, Die Martyrologien, p. 209. Leclercq (Mar- 
tyrologe hiéronymien, col. 2536) also spoke of the prototype of a breviarium revealed by 
comparison of E with the Reichenau (Rich.) version, and ROCHAIS, Analyse critique, p. 57, 
pointed out that R, MT and Rich. together throw some light on the late twelfth-century Cister- 
cian martyrology. 
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at second hand?. The overall impression was that a source akin to E had 
been used secondarily only, as a means of adding fresh names. On the 
other hand, in Lawlor's view, the foundation of the text was a version of 
the other line of transmission of MH, now represented by A, B, S and W“. 
Despite his meticulous collation of the various witnesses, Lawlor had no 
more than this to say of MT's place in the textual history of MH. For the 
rest, he was content to cite a substantial number of examples of one of the 
texts principal idiosyncracies, brought about, it seemed, by the determi- 
nation of the redactor to include as many holy names as possible. This was 
the relative dearth of placenames in the text, with those of the sources 
being frequently transformed into names of saints. 

Lawlor's analysis, first of R and then of MT, has since been the sub- 
ject of only slight modification by other scholars. In the Prolegomena to 
the 1931 Acta Sanctorum edition of MH, Quentin, although concurring 
with the view that £ and the breviate R had a common ancestor, does not 
appear to have regarded this as a breviate text. Instead, he explained the 
entries common only to these two texts — in fact, they are also mostly in 
MT — as additions to a common exemplar that had caught the eye both of 
the writer of E and of the abbreviator of R”. Quentin made no attempt to 
accommodate MT in this assessment, but Paul Grosjean, who was conscious 
both of a ‘proche parenté’ between MT and R, and of an equally close 
relationship between MT and E, made some effort to do so“. In an article 
published in 1947, he established that MT had used a more complete 
version of E and, having quoted Quentin's remarks, expressed the hope 
that a detailed examination would one day delineate more clearly the re- 
lationship of E to what he termed ‘la tradition celtique“. Grosjean's own 
comments were occasionally less general, depending on which individual 
text he was examining. Thus, having drawn attention in 1954 to corre- 
Spondences present only in MT and a text reflecting Visigothic usage, 
Grosjean hinted at the use by the Tallaght writer of a source from northern 


“5 BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. xxiii. 
46 5 
Ibid. 

47 

T Comm. martyr. hieron., p. XV; Quentin's view is in line with DELEHAYE, Martyrologium 
leronymianum Cambrense, p. 375. Several Campanian saints, thought peculiar to E and R 

(4455, Nov. IV1, p. [ix]; DELEHAYE, Martyrologium Hieronymianum Cambrense, p. 374-375), 
are also in MT; e.g. 1 September (Felix, Donatus, Constantinus), 23 September (Sosius), 12 
October (Fortunata of Patria, rendered Petronilla by MT). 

# GROSJEAN, Conception de la Sainte Vierge, p. 93; ID., S. Patrice, p. 156. 

i GROSJEAN, Une source insulaire, p. 147n. 
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Gaul, possibly from Péronne”. Moreover, in the same year, he concluded 
a discussion of the feast of St Joseph at 19 March with the assertion that 
MT was a breviate version of continental origin, with lists of Irish saints 
added for each day?'. 

Beyond noting the use by MT of more than one source, Grosjean 
never returned directly to the subject of its background’. However, in one 
of his last articles, published in 1961, he drew attention to the close rela- 
tionship between the fragment of an Anglo-Saxon list of obits at one time 
preserved in Munich and the corresponding entries of MT, attributing this 
to the use by the former of a breviate martyrology ‘peut-être celtique'?. 
Grosjean's contemporary, John Hennig, who took a particular interest in 
the non-Irish lists not only of MT but of all Irish martyrologies, and who 
examined in great detail individual feasts, as a rule shied away from dis- 
cussing their place in the textual history of MH™. In fact, other than sug- 
gesting that Lawlor's opinion of the place occupied by MT in the tradition 
of MH required some modification, and subscribing to Grosjean's view of 
MT as a derivative of a version of MH replete with many additions, he 
offered no opinion on the subject”. Since Grosjean and Hennig, no other 
scholar has examined MT's non-Irish lists, nor has there been much in- 
terest elsewhere in the interelationships of the various manuscript witnesses 
to MH. What follows is a fresh attempt to establish MT's place in the 


textual history of MH. 


The Tallaght Contribution to the Hieronymian Lists of MT 


All previous commentary concerning MT has been predicated on the 
premise that the text was given its present form in the early ninth century 
at Tallaght. However, as I show in Chapters 2 and 3, the basic form of the 
text had been determined in Northumbria, apparently between 710 and 
715, when it received its Hieronymian lists with some additions of Anglo- 


°° GROSJEAN, Mention de S. Finniän. 

5! GROSJEAN, Culte de S. Joseph, p. 362. 

52 GROSJEAN, Alleged Irish Origin, p. 148-149. 

5 GROSJEAN, Un fragment d'obituaire, p. 325, 332. 

4 A selection of his most important studies in this area have been brought together in 
HENNIG, Medieval Ireland. 

5 HENNIG, Function of the Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 316-317; ID., Studies in the Latin 
Texts, p. 82. 

% For a bibliography of the recent, meagre, work on MH, see Robert Godding's supple- 
ment to AIGRAIN, L 'hagiographie, p. 405. 
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Saxon names”. There is little or nothing in the Hieronymian lists of MT 
that would point to changes made specifically at Tallaght. Such changes 
would in any case have been unlikely in that the Tallaght writer very 
probably had at his disposal no more than a single copy of the Hierony- 
mian lists. Furthermore, since his main concern would have been to make 
additions of deserving local names, the temptation to interfere with the 
Hieronymian lists would not have been great. As might be expected, the 
temptation was strongest when the name Patricius occurred in the source 
list. For example, as Grosjean has shown, at 24/25 August St Patrice of 
Nevers was transmuted into two Irish versions of the name — Patrick of 
Armagh and Patrick of Ros Dela?. At 17 March, where Patrick is placed 
first, there is an obvious change to the Hieronymian order of entry on the 
basis of Irish preference, which could, however, have manifested itself 
long before the arrival of the text in Tallaght™. In the main, entries relating 
to Patrick were either attached to the end of the Hieronymian lists or placed 
among the Irish entries. Thus, at 11 April, an entry on Patrick and his 
companions (Patricii cum sociis suis) has been attached to the Hiero- 
nymian list, and this is followed by an entry on the arrival of relics of the 
apostles and saints (aduentus reliquiarum apostolorum et sanctorum) 
which may relate to the presence in the list of Irish saints of Máedóc of 
Clonmore, who was noted for his collection of relics. However, despite 
the presence in a small number of Hieronymian lists of what appear to be 
Irish names — for example, Iuberius (23 April), which may correspond to 
Ibar of the Irish list, Odronus (8 May), which may reflect Odrani episcopi 
of the Irish section, and Cronanus (6 August), who is likewise in the Irish 
list — a fairly general reluctance to interfere with the Hieronymian lists is 


"cr ó RIAN, Anglo-Saxon Ireland. The evidence presented there finds strong support 
in the feasts considered by Bôhne (Das älteste Lorscher Kalendar, p. 185-193) to belong to the 
Northumbrian original of the Lorsch calendar, almost all of which are also listed in MT. 
Among the dating indications in the Northumbrian core of MT are the presence of Wilfrid of 
Ripon and York (t 709) and the absence of Ceolfrith of Wearmouth and Jarrow (+ 716). 


S The name Patricius crops up in the Hieronymian lists of MT at 29 September and 15 
October, without any attempt being made to hibernicize the entries. However, in these cases, 
Smce there is no evidence of the presence of the name in any source list, we may take it that 
Patricius held some appeal for the (Northumbrian) redactor. 


$9 
GROSJEAN, S. Patrice. 


e Grosjean (Culte de S. Joseph, p. 360n), suggested that the placing of Maria immediately 
after Patrick in this list might also reflect Tallaght preference, but this is one only of a series of 
Similar adjustments to the Hieronymian lists that could just as well reflect Northumbrian con- 
cems. At both 1 February and 9 June, the non-Irish lists have been lost due to lacunae in the 
Manuscript, so that we cannot be certain that the same procedure was adopted in relation to 
Brigit and Columba. 
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indicated by the placing of such entries as the baptism of Patrick at the 
head of the Irish list for 5 April, followed at 6 April by an entry on the 
ordination of Patrick added at the end of the Irish list. Similarly, although 
the provision of the widest possible geographical range of saints also 
clearly exercised the minds of those responsible for the non-Hieronymian 
additions, by means of entries such as those on all saints and virgins of 
Ireland and Britain and of the whole of Europe at 20 April, or all the saints 
of Africa at 23 December, these were normally either attached in final 
place to the Hieronymian list or assigned, usually in first place, to the Irish 
list*!. 


Preferences in the Hieronymian Lists of MT 


The evidence thus far would suggest that the Hieronymian lists of MT 
remained essentially unchanged on the long journey from Northumbria to 
Tallaght. Accordingly, I base my findings here on the premise that the 
authorial interventions, such as preferences in the arrangement of entries, 
that distinguish the Hieronymian lists of MT from other witnesses to MH 
stemmed almost exclusively from its Northumbrian redactor. There are 
many such interventions. Indeed, although unaware of the Northumbrian 
dimension to the text, Grosjean already noted that the Tallaght breviate, or 
its source, tended to put, either in first place or immediately after the 
principal feast of the day, the saint or saints of the Hieronymian list whom 
the copyist regarded as the most important, and, in the process, tended to 
identify groundlessly homonyms or paronyms with known persons?. 
These very pertinent comments were made in response to the lists of 17 
March, 19 March and 3 May, each of which, without any support from the 
main versions of MH, gave a prominent second place to the name Maria 
as if it referred to the mother of Jesus?. Grosjean might have supported 
his observation by reference to many other lists in which the name was 
uniquely and prominently inserted in MT“. This occurs twice in relation 


6 20 April (Communis sollemnitas omnium sanctorum et uirginum Hiberniae et Bri- 
tanniae et totius Europae et specialiter in honorem Sancti Martini episcopi et familiae Ego 
eleuatio), 23 December (Et magna sollemnitas omnium sanctorum totius Africae). 

8 GROSJEAN, Culte de S. Joseph, p. 359-360n. 

& 17 March (Patricii episcopi. Mariaey; 19 March (Joseph sponsi Mariae); 3 May (Crucis 
Christi inuentio. Mariae uirginis conceptio). For a general discussion of Marian feasts in MT, 
see O'DWYER, Mary, p. 58-61. 


€ 25 March (... Iesus Christus ... Passio lacobi ... Et conceptio Mariae); 7 May (Agnitio 
sanctae crucis. Conceptio Mariae .i. utero). 
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to Mary's conception (25 March, 7 May), and once, in initial position, in 
the context of her birth at 1 April. It also occurs once in relation to the 
arrival of her relics, with those of others — where we do not know — on 1 
October (Lucae euangelistae. Aduentus reliquiarum Iesu Christi et Mariae 
et apostolorum et martirum et profetarum et uirginum), and once more at 
the feast of the dedication to her of a basilica at 15 September (Johannis 
Baptista. dedicatio basilicae Mariae) — again we know not where. A 
unique entry, which was inserted after the list of Irish saints, refers to her 
salutation by Elizabeth at 18 December. 

A high regard for certain saints or cults also underlies the tendency to 
depart from the practice of other versions of MH by placing their feasts in 
a prominent position, usually in first place, occasionally in final or closing 
position. This form of preference was extensively used for entries relating 
to such gospel figures as the evangelists. The names of Matthew (21 Sep- 
tember, 7 October, 22 October) and Mark (25 April, 18 May, 23 Septem- 
ber, 3 October) occur in a large number of entries”. Luke's name is in two 
lists (21 September, 1 October), and that of John, although only once ac- 
companied by the designation euangelista (27 December), occurs in more 
than 40 lists. 

Of the many other examples of divergence from MH through the 
placing of biblical or early Christian entries in a prominent position, suffice 
it to mention the following: 15 March (Jacobus apostolus), 24 March 
(Cena Domini) — which was calculated, it would seem, on the basis of 
entries for the following days — 28 March (Maria Magdalena; cf. 19 De- 
cember), 1 April (erectio tabernaculi); 21 April (Petri et Pauli cum suis 
omnibus); 28 April (egressio Noe de arca); 5 May (ascensio prima Do- 
mini); 9 May (reuelatio Michaelis archangeli); 11 May (Iob Profeta), 12 
May (a unique addition to an entry on Cyriacus claiming that he had found 
the true cross); 3 August (Inuentio corporis Zefaniy; 7 August (Septem 


$ The placing of her assumption at 14 August (assumptio Mariae uirginis), on the vigil 
Of the normal day, was probably the result of scribal slippage during transmission. MO, which, 
as We shall see, is based on MT, placed the feast on 15 August. 


55 Unless a church on Lindisfarne is intended; see notes 70, 82 below. 


© There can be little doubt but that Matthew the evangelist was also intended in the 
Several lists that uniquely added his name, usually near or in final position as at 20 August, 14 
September, 21 December. At his main feast of 6 May, MT, like other versions of MH, also 
placed him first, albeit without further comment. 


$5 At the feast of his ordination, where he was placed last by MH, MT brought him for- 
Ward to second place after James the apostle. The entry of the name at 14 March, again with 
James — and probably also that at 20 March (in final position) — likewise refers to the evangelist. 
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fratrum dormientium in Effeso); 10 August (4nnae matris Samuelis); 27 
September (Timothei discipuli Pauli); 29 September (Dedicatio basilicae 
Michaelis), 16 October (In Ticina urbe honorati Michaelis archangeli); 23 
October (Passio Longini); 28 October (Simonis Cannanei et Tathei apos- 
tolorum)®. 

Patristic figures and popes also figure more prominently in MT than 
in the lists of MH. For instance, the bishop Ambrosius commemorated at 
24 March (final position), 1 April (final position), 6 April (near end) — but 
not on his regular day of 4 April — is doubtless the celebrated Milan saint 
of that name. Prominence was also given to Hieronymus (Jerome) who, 
although last in MH, was placed first by MT (30 September). Some popes, 
such as Gregory (12 March) and Iulius (12 April), were also accorded un- 
accustomed prominence at the heads of their respective lists. Gregory’s 
treatment is in fact part of a pattern that points towards Northumbria as 
the place of origin of MT, and this would also explain the unique addition 
in final position at 25 October of Pope Bonifatius (t 625), who took a 
special interest in the affairs of the English church, writing, among others, 
to King Edwin of Northumbria”. A unique entry, in first place, commem- 
orated Pope Antheros (4 May), while the list for the pope’s more usual 
day (3 January) failed to notice him. Pope Hilarus also figures uniquely 
towards the end of the list for 10 September. Finally, Felix, bishop of 
Rome, although down the list for 23 December in other versions, was 
placed first by MT, possibly because he was Gregory the Great’s atauus 
(‘forefather’) and thus of more than usual interest to a Northumbrian’. 

Some individual saints also appear to have attracted the particular 
attention of the redactor. For example, Quintinus of Saint-Quentin (Aisne) 
was taken from the body of the list in MH and placed first in MT (31 
October), as was Ignatius of Antioch at 20 December. However, perhaps 
most remarkable in this context is the interference at 31 August with the 
Hieronymian entry on Paulinus of Trier, who was summarily metamor- 
phized by MT into Paulinus of Nola, followed by the words qui se tradidit 
in seruitutem pro filio uiduae, an extract based on Gregory I's account in 


$ For the Cyriacus entry, see also Comm. martyr. hieron., p. 250. 


T HADDAN — STUBBS, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents, lll, p. 71-81. Interestingly, 
there is no notice either of Pope Vitalian (f 672), who supported the stand taken by the ‘Roman’ 
side at the synod of Whitby, or of Pope John VI (t 705), who wrote to the king of Northumbria 
in connection with the expulsion of Wilfrid of York from his see. These omissions may point 
to Lindisfame, whose abbot had argued the ‘Irish’ case at Whitby, as the most likely place of 
origin of the Urtext of MT. See also notes 66 and 82. 


71 COLGRAVE — MYNORS, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, p. 122 (II.1). 
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his Dialogi of (a different?) Paulinus of Nola". It can scarcely be coinci- 
dental that both Gregory's and Paulinus's writings were well known in 
Northumbria, and that among the early compositions of Bede was a prose 
version of Paulinus's Life of Felix of Nola”. On this basis, the otherwise 
unattested reference to liber Felicis in MT at 14 January, the feast of Felix 
of Nola, despite the inaccurate statement that the book was ‘made’ by 
Felix himself, possibly reflects the (sex) libri Felicis by Paulinus of which 
Bede wrote in De arte metrica”. 

A more thorough examination would doubtless reveal many other 
examples of redactorial preference in the arrangement of the lists of MT, 
determined not only by local factors, but also by a regard for what was 
arguably no more than propriety — such as the prominence accorded to 
close associates of the Lord and other biblical figures — or simply by a 
personal awareness of, and interest in, developed or even developing cults. 
Those saints accorded prominence in this way may safely be described as 
favourites of the redactor. And as we shall now see, the redactor had yet 
another fascinating use for his favourite saints. 


The Redactor’s Favourite Saints 


It was not only the tendency to give prominence to the names of 
certain saints, usually by placing them either first or last in the list, that 
reflected the high regard in which these were held by the redactor. It was 
also the fact that he repeatedly inserted the names in other parts of the 
lists. For example, the vast majority of the 74 mentions of the name Maria 
in the 204 surviving Hieronymian lists of MT, which is more than double 
the number of instances of the name in the whole of MH, neither relate to 
the usual feasts of the Virgin nor do they place her name in a prominent 
position. On the contrary, the main use which the redactor appears to have 
had for the name Maria was to punctuate his list with it, to mark, as it 
Were, a pause or break, or a switch from one sequence of names to another 
— for example to names of females as opposed to males — or simply to 
enclose or frame another name or set of names". This also appears to have 


7? See MIGNE, PL, 77, cols 216-221; DE VOGUE — ANTIN, Dialogues, II, p. 256-267. 


73 See MACKAY, Bede’s Hagiographical Method, p. 77-92. Elsewhere, Bede cited a ‘mar- 
tyrology attributed to Jerome but written by Eusebius’ (LAISTNER, Bedae Venerabilis, c. 1). 


^! KENDALL — KING, Bedae Venerabilis, p. 133. This is cited by Mackay (ibid., p. 77). 


. 5 The separation of female from male names and vice versa is a very common, almost 
daily, feature of MT. 
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been the function of the name of the first martyr Stephanus, which merits 
over 80 mentions, and of those of some other favourite saints, such as 
Peter (41 mentions) and Paul (53 mentions). By using his favourite 
saints, and especially Stephen and the Virgin, in this way, the redactor of 
MT appears deliberately to have set out to enhance his lists of holy names 
even further by dividing them into subsections framed by carefully chosen 
and obviously much favoured names. How this worked in practice can 
best be seen by reference to actual examples, such as the list for 19 Oc- 
tober: 

Austini. Susii. Festi. Ianuarii. Desiderii. Proculi. Prosodociae. Nicae. 
Mariae. Humilianae. Domnae. Agathae. Ozi. Nectasiae. Pelagii. Pelagiae et 
aliorum .xliiii. Beronici. Johannis. Austeri. Tomae. Euthicitis. Celsii. Nea- 
puli. Asperi. Puteolis. Eustasiae uirginis et aliorum martirum .ui. 

Here MT framed or enclosed the whole list with Asterus, whose name 
occurs three times (bold), and with the common formula et aliorum plus a 
Roman number, which is repeated once in the middle of the list (under- 
lined). The variant forms of Asterus, one agreeing with W (Austeri), 
another agreeing with R (Asperi), stem from the use of more than one 
source. Similarly, although the Roman numbers attached by MT to et 
aliorum are in both cases corrupt, the example in the middle of the list 
reflects W's rendering of the final numeral (.xlviii. in place of .viiii. of the 
others), thus again indicating the consultation by MT of more than one 
source. However, of particular interest here is the placing of the italicized 
names, which are unattested in any other source. The group headed by 
Mariae and ending obscurely with Ozi, which is doubtless corrupt, inter- 
rupts a run of names agreeing, more or less, with the B S W version of 
MH, which then recommences, literally where it had left off, with Necta- 
siae, a corruption of Nicae Tassiae, before continuing on to Beronici, 
which MH placed immediately ahead of MT's approximation of W's final 
entry (et aliorum xlviii). At this point, having apparently reached the end 
of one of the source lists, the redactor of MT marked the change by 
inserting the name of another favourite, Iohannes (altogether 43 mentions), 
before resuming with a second version of Asterus, this time in line with 
the W text of MH, framing or enclosing it with the name of the apostle 
Thomas, who accompanies Iohannes in three of his six other mentions”. 


?6 The considerable number of references to Stephen led Delehaye and Grosjean erro- 
neously to suspect that most of them represented false expansions of the construe mark Z; see 
[DELEHAYE], Nouveau volume, p. 63, GROSJEAN, Martyrologe de Tallaght, p. 122-124. 


779 May, 11 September, 22 December. 
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At that point, the redactor seems to have turned to a source which he shared 
with E and R, selecting from it Euthicitis, a form much closer to R (Eu- 
ticetis) than to E (Eutici)". This he parenthesized with another favourite, 
Cels(i)us (over 20 mentions), who is here followed by an R-type version 
of Asterus's name, framed by two transmuted placenames, Neapuli and 
Puteolis. 

If this reading of the list is correct, then the redactor was no mere 
assembler of as many holy names as possible. His procedure was the sys- 
tematic one of marking junctures or pauses in his list — sometimes in- 
volving a change of source — by inserting names that did not belong, but 
which he clearly favoured, and which others might recognize and identify 
with. In certain other cases, he used the placenames of his source as useful 
raw material for personal names. That the list for 19 October is no isolated 
example can be seen by reference to the long list for 1 October, which has 
many interesting features: 

Lucae euangelistae. Aduentus reliquiarum lesu Christi et Mariae et apos- 
tolorum et martirum et profetarum et uirginum. Prisci martiris. Crescentii. Petri. 
Euagri. Faustini. Johannis. Marcialis. Ianuarii. Pauli. Alexandri. Eupropii. 
Zefani. Remedii. Pignae. Catiae. Basillae. Basilissae. Crescentiae. Gotiae. 
Transillae. Denegotiae. Musae. Eugeniae. Brigitoniae. Baluinae. Geurgii. Sa- 
turnini. Spei. Casti. Primi. Ciricii. Donati. Christi et aliorum .xuiii. Autisii. 
Laurentii. Faustini cum suis. Germani episcopi. Doctoris episcopi. 

The italicized names are again unattested on this day in any other 
witness to MH. The placing of Luke first exemplifies a regular tendency 
on the part of the redactor to give precedence on the first day of the month 
to a gospel figure. In fact, of the five kalends preserved in MT, only that 
of September, which uniquely places Cecilia first — having previously 
mentioned her four times in August (11, 12, 16, 23) — departs from this 
rule. Moreover, the choice of Luke flags his upcoming feast of 18 Oc- 
tober”. The second entry, of which there is no trace elsewhere, although 
lacking confessorum, effectively apostrophizes the contents of the whole 
martyrology. Moreover, excepting Autisii (from Autisiodorensis, ‘Au- 
Xerre’), which reflects the location of Germanus's church, and Doctoris, 
from doctor (‘religious teacher’), which probably also originally related to 
Germanus, all the other unattested names were called upon, with varying 


ee 


78 Since the longer form is also in the breviate version Rich., the reading of E is probably 
Corrupt. i 


f 9 Compare the frequent mention in MH during October of the Corduban saints whose 
main feast fell on 13th (Comm. martyr. hieron., p. 554). 
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regularity, whenever, as I have suggested, parenthesis was required by the 
redactor. With the total number of their mentions bracketed, the present 
choice of favourites comprises Baluina (4), Basilla (15), Transilla (7), 
Musa (8), Eugenia (8), Brigitona (also Brigitonia/Britona) (8), Georgius 
(11), Ciricus/Ciriacus (31), and Laurentius (21). Some mentions of these 
names are of course shared by other witnesses to MH, but MT's references 
to them are mostly unique. Both Basilla and Georgius, for instance, are 
unique to MT on nine occasions, Eugenia on four, and both Brigitona and 
Transilla, whoever these may have been, figure nowhere else at all in the 
other witnesses to MH. Also noteworthy is the fact that Basilla, Baluina 
(Balbina), and Laurentius otherwise figure in the names of Roman ceme- 
teries, which may have influenced the redactor's preference for them. 

Three other examples of lists subdivided by the use of favourite 
names on the part of the redactor, two from the earlier part of the text, and 
one from the end, will confirm the practice. The first is the list for 31 
March, which reads: 

Annisii. Felicis. Teodoli. Pauli. Uictoris. Protidae. Corneliae. Ualeriae. 

Mariae. Eufemiae. Abdae et aliorum .u. Johannis 

As in the previous lists, the italicized names are unique to MT on this 
day. The first two unique names, Paulus (otherwise 52 mentions) and 
Victor (otherwise 48 mentions), divide into two groups of three the six 
names that represent the full complement of the day in the various codices 
pleniores of MH. The second pair of unique names, Maria (otherwise 73 
mentions) and Euphemia (otherwise nine mentions), in addition to framing 
the contingent shared with MH, also mark a change of source. Having thus 
far drawn on an E-type source, as is shown by the spelling Protidae, 
which is confined to £, the redactor now turned to a B S W-type source, 
extracting from it the name Abdae which, preceded by Porti, is the B S W 
version of Protidae. Finally, to frame the entire list, the redactor used, as 
on 42 other occasions, the name of the favourite disciple. 

The second illustrative list to be cited here is that of 18 May, which 
reads: 

Marci euangelistae. Potomonis. Bostasii. Hortasii. Serapionis presbiteri. 

Pantini. Dicorii. Palmi. Datiui. Mariae. Maximae. Lucianae. Agnae. Urba- 


nae. Luci. Hermoni. Zefani cum aliis quattuor. Discori. Pantomoni. Pedecladi. 
Marciani. Luciosi. Casii. Uictoris. Michaelis. 


80 The unique entries in MT are: Basilla (6 January, 20 March, 22 April, 16 May, 23, 26, 
27, 28 August, 1 October); Georgius (15, 30 August, 9, 13, 22, 29, September, 1, 21, October, 
24 December), Eugenia (19 August, 29 September, 1 October, 22 December). 
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Here again the italicized names are unique to MT. The opening entry, 
Mark the evangelist, was brought forward from a position well down the 
list (in B and R) to join with another biblical entry, Michael, in framing the 
entire sequence. Also, the form Agnae, from Agnes, may be explained as 
an attempt to give a more familiar guise to Egenae / Aeginae of the other 
witnesses to MH. For the rest, the otherwise unattested names fulfill their 
familiar role of punctuating the lists at points clearly held to be appro- 
priate by the redactor. How these points were chosen is not always clear. 
However, the mention here of Stephen (otherwise over 80 mentions) di- 
rectly precedes a return to names already listed, this time drawing on a 
W-type text, as is shown by the form Pantomoni for Potamonis of E and 
B. Moreover, Maria and Urbana together frame a sequence of names of 
females. 

The third and final list I have chosen to illustrate the redactor's ten- 
dency to draw on favourite saints is that of 24 December, which reads: 

Luciani martiris. Zefani. Geurgii. Metrobii. Pauli. Petri. Laurentii. Genoti. 

Ciricii. Celsii. Teothini. Timisti. et aliorum .xliiii. et sanctarum uirginum simul 
numero .xlii. ef aliorum multorum martirum Christi. 

Italics again indicate entries unattested in any other source on this, 
the last day of the Hieronymian year. Beginning with the first entry of 
MH (Luciani), MT immediately inserted two firm favourites, Stephen, the 
most favoured of all, and George, whose name would have carried great 
appeal for a Northumbrian cleric and audience. Then, having returned to 
his source for the second and third entries of MH (Metrobii. Pauli), MT 
inserted two more favourites, Peter, whose name was doubtless triggered 
by that of Paul, and Laurence. Returning to his source for its fourth entry 
(Genoti), MT proceeded to frame this with two other much favoured 
names, Cyri(a)c(i)us and Cels(i)us, which between them account for over 
fifty entries. At this point the redactor again had recourse to MH for its 
fifth and sixth entries (Teothini. Timisti), which he enclosed with the et 
aliorum formula of which he was particularly fond. Then, returning once 
more to MH for its seventh entry (sanctarum uirginum), the redactor of 
MT again drew on the et aliorum formula to round off the list of the day 
and, this being the final entry of the Hieronymian year, he substituted for 
the Roman numeral that usually followed aliorum the more appropriate, 
all embracing, multorum martirum Christi. Ignored by him were the two 
last names of MH (D(r)usi. Donati), which, given his continuous concern 
With proper closure, he clearly and characteristically held to be inadequate 
to the role of enclosing not merely a single list but an entire martyrology. 
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So much, then, for the deliberate and systematic manner in which the 
Northumbrian redactor of the Urtext of MT set about rendering his text 
more meaningful as a namelist by punctuating individual lists with (mainly 
more familiar) names designed, it would seem, to hold, or reactivate, the 
attention of listeners. Where in Northumbria was this — to my knowledge 
— unique approach adopted to the *most horrible' of all books? When dis- 
cussing the Anglo-Saxon entries of the Echternach manuscript, Duchesne 
drew attention to the position of Lindisfarne, not only as a centre of the 
cult of Oswald, who is commemorated in E, but also as the monastery to 
which Willibrord's father, Wilgisus, had been attached®'. Similarly, on the 
basis of the associations of the Anglo-Saxon names added to MT before it 
began its journey to Ireland, I show in Chapter 2 that the Northumbrian 
Urtext must have passed through Lindisfarne. This is not to say, of course, 
that it was necessarily redacted in the scriptorium of that church: a com- 
pleted copy could have been brought to Lindisfarne before the Anglo-Saxon 
names resonant of the area were added? On the other hand, commemo- 
rative activity in connection with the cult of St Cuthbert is attested for 
Lindisfarne in the period about 700. Included in this was the production of 
a prose Life and the enshrinement of the saint's body in a coffin-reliquary 
on which the names of the apostles are arranged in an order parallelled by 
only one other ‘Northumbrian’ source, the Echternach martyrology?. It 
must be conceded, therefore, that Lindisfarne is the most likely provenance 
of the text; however, so great was the interest in reverently remembered 
names in Northumbria in the early part of the eighth century that any one 
of a number of other churches would also qualify for consideration. 


Northumbrian Interest in Holy Names 


There is circumstantial evidence to show that records of names to be 
commemorated began to be kept in Northumbria in the period about 700%. 


*! AASS, Nov. II/1, p. [viii-ix]. 


V See Chapter 2; cf. Ó RIA, Anglo-Saxon Ireland, p. 20-21. It is tempting also to see in 
the notice of the dedication of a basilica to Mary at 15 September a possible reference to the 
presence on Lindisfarne of a church dedicated to the Virgin. Of all Northumbrian churches, 
Lindisfarne, with its many Irish associations, is probably the one most likely to have reverently 
remembered the name of Patrick. 

# For a summary of this activity, see BLAIR, Lindisfarne. For a discussion of the coffin- 
reliquary, see KITZINGER, Coffin-Reliquary, p. 269-271. 

** For a survey of the evidence, see GERCHOW, Die Gedenküberlieferung, p. 1-80. At p. 
18, Gerchow states: ‘Gebetsgedenken und Gebetsverbrüderung waren offenbar in der Zeit um 
700 übliche, wenn nicht selbstverständliche Praktiken auf der Insel’. 
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The lists of names in the Durham Liber vitae, for example, which, in 
their extant form, date from the first half of the ninth century, are said by 
Jan Wood to have been begun in the early eighth?. Abbot Ceolfrith of 
Monkwearmouth-Jarrow, whose name heads the list of abbots and priests 
— with the name of the Frankish king Chilperic, who befriended him, in 
the list of kings — is thought by Wood to have been the likely originator. 
Ceolfrith's friend and companion, Benedict Biscop, who assisted in 
bringing to Northumbria John the Arch-Chanter, heads the list of abbots. 
According to Bede, John, who was under instruction to teach Roman prac- 
tice to the community at Monkwearmouth-Jarrow, put into writing ‘all 
things necessary for the celebration of festal days', including, it may be 
assumed, material relating to those commemorated on these days, If so, 
then John would clearly have needed to draw on a copy of a martyrology, 
either brought by himself or already locally to hand. In fact, any one of 
the many journeys between Northumbria and Rome undertaken by clerics 
deeply concerned with reform, such as Ceolfrith, during the latter half of 
the seventh century, could have resulted in the arrival in Northumbria of a 
copy of MH". Benedict Biscop is said to have visited no fewer than 
seventeen monasteries in Italy and in Gaul ‘to study their customs and in- 
stitutions’ of which only one, Lérins, a monastery reformed under St Aigulf 
along Benedictine-Columbanian lines, is known by name? Because the 
majority of these monasteries are likely to have been in Gaul, one or other 
of them might have provided Biscop with the opportunity of becoming 
familiar with the Gallican version of MH. That Biscop was in the habit of 
bringing back books to Northumbria was made abundantly clear by Bede 
who wrote of innumerabilem librorum omnis generis copiam, including 
libri sancti, brought back from his fifth visit to Rome”. Biscop's interest 


55 Woop, Most Holy Abbot Ceolfrid, p. 17. Wood based his argument on an unpublished 
1987 University of Leeds doctoral dissertation by E. Briggs. 


86 COLGRAVE - MYNORS, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, p. 389 (IV.18). A possible trace 
of John's influence may be preserved in the otherwise enigmatic presence in MT only of two 
feasts of St Martin at 20 April and 18 September; one (20 April) commemorates Martin to- 
gether with the saints of ‘Ireland, Britain, and the whole of Europe’; the other (18 September) 
records the day of the dedication of his basilica. John had been attached in Rome to the mon- 
astery of St Martin. 


e Leclercq (Martyrologe hiéronymien, cols 2589-2590) put forward the opinion that the 
Temote ancestor of E had been brought to England by Augustine who received it as a present 
from Syagrius of Autun. Because of its Campanian saints, Duchesne (AASS, Nov. II/1, p. [ix) 
thought it likely that E had used a source brought to England by Hadrianus of Naples in 668. 

33 PLUMMER, Venerabilis Baedae, 1, p. 365, 374-375 (ex decem quippe et septem monasteriis 
quae inter longos meae crebre peregrinationis ... conperi). Cf. FLETCHER, Benedict Biscop, p. 4-5. 

i PLUMMER, Venerabilis Baedae, I, p. 369. 
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in relics is also evident from the same passage in Bede, which refers to the 
reliquiarum beatorum apostolorum martirumque brought back for English 
churches. Moreover, his concern with the proper Roman order of the 
singing of the psalms — quod ordinem cantandi psallendi — is apparently 
what led him to arrange for the return to Northumbria with him of John 
the Arch-Chanter in the first place. 

Although there clearly was no shortage of opportunity, it was very 
probably as a result of one of the journeys to the Continent undertaken 
either by Biscop or by Ceolfrith, or by both together, that first brought a 
copy of the Hieronymian martyrology to Northumbria”. This is all the 
more likely because, as Wood stated on other grounds, Ceolfrith had a 
particular concern with ritual commemoration. Thus, besides building up 
a huge library at Jarrow, and commissioning such great books as the 
Codex Amiatinus, he seems also to have arranged for four pericopae for 
Masses of the dead to be added to a gospel book sent to Lindisfarne”. 
Moreover, through Ceolfrith's influence, such non-local cults as that of 
the Tergemini (Speusippus, Eleusippus, Meleusippus) may have reached 
Northumbria. Quentin explained the presence of the feast of the triplets in 
Bede's martyrology at 17 January by reference to the fact that Ceolfrith 
died in their church at Langres on his way to Rome in 716”. But the 
absence of any trace of Ceolfrith himself in MT, which, unknown to 
Quentin, uniquely gave prominence to the Tergemini by placing their feast 
first in the list, may mean that the Northumbrian abbot's visit to Langres 
was influenced by a prior devotion to the cult”. 

It was Ceolfrith, then, who appears to have stimulated much of the 
local interest in commemoration and in such related activities as the 
keeping of calendar and computus. It was during Ceolfrith’s tenure of the 
abbacy of Jarrow, for instance, that Bede’s early work on time, De tempo- 
ribus (c. 703), which developed into his master work, De temporum ratione 


% Both Böhne (Das älteste Lorscher Kalendar, p. 184-185), and Borst (Kalenderreform, 
p. 249), also regard Biscop as the person most likely to have brought the Roman exemplar of 
the Lorsch calendar to Northumbria, whence it later reached Germany. This is in line with 
Krusch’s assertion (Afralegende, p. 319) that the exemplar of E, which had an entry on Arnulf 
(f c. 640), bishop of Metz, must have been still in Gaul about the middle of the seventh century. 

?! Woon, Most Holy Abbot Ceolfrid, p. 18. 

9? QUENTIN, Martyrologes historiques, p. 116-117. 

?* There is no trace in MT of Ceolfrith either in the list for 25 September, his usual day in 
English calendars, or at 8 October, the day assigned to him by the Martyrology of Gorman. 
Also omitted at 7 May is John of Beverley (t 721), who figures among the obits in the fragment 


of an Anglo-Saxon list formerly preserved in Munich (GROSJEAN, Un fragment d'obituaire, p. 
322). 
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(c. 725), is thought to have been composed, and, although we have no 
certain date for the composition of Bede's own martyrology, we find him 
showing familarity with, and reverence for, the Hieronymian martyrology 
in one of his very early works, Vita S. Felicis (BHL 2873), whose preface 
begins with an extract from MH”. It is important to note, however, that 
Northumbrian interest in calendar and commemorations of the saints was 
by no means confined to the churches of Monkwearmouth-J arrow”. 
Among other indications of a wider interest is Bede's own statement that 
the writings of John the Arch-Chanter on the festal days of the year were 
copied by many others elsewhere. We may now proceed to examine more 
closely the text of the Hieronymian lists in MT with a view to establishing 
whether these also bear witness to the presence locally of many copies of 
writings on the feastdays of the saints. 


The Sources of the Northumbrian Urtext of MT 


As already stated, my approach to MT is predicated on the premise 
that its Hieronymian lists represent an almost unchanged copy of a breviate 
version of MH produced in Northumbria, possibly at Lindisfarne, at some 
stage between 710 and 715. Because of its tendency, already well illus- 
trated, to draw on more than one source, MT should therefore provide 
additional information on the reception and circulation of MH in North- 
umbria. Hennig regarded MT as perhaps the most intriguing work of its 
kind, being at once ‘the most barren but also most extensive list of names 
ever described as a martyrology’. I have already shown here that the 
apparent barrenness of individual lists tends to be relieved by judicious 
insertion of names clearly favoured by the redactor, and I have also pointed 
out that these insertions occasionally mark a change of source. To achieve 
the explicit completeness, as Hennig called it, deemed necessary by the 
redactor, it was imperative that he draw on as many sources as possible”. 
The result is an unparalleled collection of names for each day that now 
awaits investigation of its sources. 


M War LIS, Bede, p. xxx-xxxi; STEVENS, Bede's Scientific Achievement, p. 29. Mackay 
(Bede's Hagiographical Method, p. 81) describes Bede's Vita S. Felicis as ‘an extended martyr- 
ological entry”. 

2 In a recent study (Origin of the Old English Martyrology) Michael Lapidge established 
that the ninth-century Old English Martyrology was translated from a (lost) Latin martyrology 
compiled, very probably, by Acca of Hexham during the years 731-740. 

% HENNIG, Martyrologium and Kalendarium, p. 81. 

97 y. 

Ibid. 
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Not all names in the Hieronymian lists of MT are of equal value to 
the present examination. However, to examine them all, and to compare 
them with the corresponding entries, if present, in other manuscripts, is 
in any case not quite the Herculean task that both Grosjean and Hennig 
imagined it to be”. The job had already been done once by Lawlor in the 
course of preparing his edition of MT; and, in the preparation of this 
study, I went back over all the lists in the hope of clarifying further 
Lawlor's findings. What follows, therefore, is based on a full collation of 
MT’s Hieronymian lists, which are preserved for a total of 204 days: 25 
December to 29 January; 12 March to 19 May; 1 August to 1 September; 
5 September to 31 October; and 17 December to 24 December. Readers 
should also bear in mind that the Gallican version, produced either at 
Auxerre or at Luxeuil in the late sixth or early seventh century, survives in 
its fuller, non-breviate, form in two separate lines of transmission, one of 
which is represented only by E, the other by B, S, W and the very frag- 
mentary A. Besides MT, the breviate form that most concerns us here is R, 
which was copied from a much earlier breviate source for Rhigyfarch of 
Llanbadarn in Wales shortly before 1082”. 

Lawlor was the first to point out that the redactor of the Hieronymian 
lists of MT had access to more than one source. Indeed, there is scarcely a 
list in the text that does not betray the use of multiple sources, the most 
obvious sign of which is the presence of variant spellings or declensional 
forms peculiar to one or other line of transmission. Thus, at 28 December, 
MT's infantum agrees with E and R against infantium of the other manu- 
scripts, and its Rogati with A B S W as opposed to Rogatae of E. Similarly, 
at 29 December, Crescentis in MT corresponds with £ but the spelling of 
Uictoriae agrees with 4 B S W. Many doublets in MT were likewise cre- 
ated by the treatment, apparently deliberate, of differently spelt names as 
indications of separate identity. An example of this is MT’s repetition at 
26 December of the pair Juliani. Martini — with Martini agreeing with 
E(R) only — who had already been entered at 25 December as Juliani. 
Marciani, the latter spelling reflecting the other line of transmission’. 
Similar doublets occur at 29 December (Uictoris E / Uictori B[W]), 30 
December (Seueri ER / Securi A B S W), and 31 December (Sexti E / Sixti 


%8 GROSJEAN, Une source insulaire, p. 147n; HENNIG, Studies in the Latin Texts, p. 68. 


?? For the date, see LAPIDGE, Welsh-Latin Poetry, p. 74. As John McCulloh has shown 
(Martyrologium Hieronymianum Cambrense), an early version of R was used by Hrabanus 
Maurus (t 856). 


10 Marciani is in A only; the others have Martiani. 
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[4] B S W). Lawlor counted 57 such doublets, spread over the whole year, 
but this is certainly an underestimate'!. 

Lawlor's assertion, then, that MT depended on at least two full ver- 
sions of MH, one akin to E, the other belonging to the line of transmission 
represented by 4, B, S and W, is confirmed by almost every list. The list 
for 31 December, which, coincidentally, lacks any example of an obviously 
favourite saint, nonetheless illustrates very clearly MT's dependence on at 
least two full versions of MH: 

Donati. Celestini, Saturnini. Siluestri papae. Paulinae. Donatae. Rusti- 
canae. Nominandae. Serotinae. Saturninae. Hilariae. D(..)ü. Priscillae. 
Rogatae. Bononi. Aggagi. Pauli. Ermetis. Cintiani. Ret(i)a(ria)e. Pontiani. 
Attali. Fabiani. Cornolii Sixti. Floridi. Cintiani Menernini. Simforiani. 
Ammoni. Exoperati. Euelpisti. Fortunati. Sequentis. Opiones. Kalendionis. 
Saturnini. Agnetis. Sexti. 

Having begun with the three names (bold) that head the list of the A 

B S W version of MH — followed by Pope Silvester, who is well down the 
list in both versions — the redactor of MT entered the eight names (italics) 
that head the list of the E version'?. Then, having inserted Rogata (under- 
lined), who is shared by both lines of transmission, he returned to where he 
had left the source akin to 4 B S W in order to add three of the next four 
names (bold). With some duplication and misplacement, he then added a 
long sequence of (underlined) names again held by both lines, before 
rounding off the list with the E form of the name of a Roman pontiff 
already included (Sixti / Sexti), thus creating both a doublet and an appro- 
ptiate final entry. 

Using the same method, bold for forms reflecting B S W, italics for 
forms representing E, and underlined for shared entries, sample lists drawn 
from various parts of the text of MT can be cited to show that much the 
same editorial practices obtained throughout: 

4/5 August: 

lusti. Crescentionis. Sacinthi. lustini. Heremeti. Floriani. Eracli. IJsei. 
Philistinae. Mimi episcopi. Zefani. Laurenti. 

Herentii. Dassii. Heraclii bis. Bassi. Affri. Augusti. Leonis. Irinei. 
Floriani. Filistini. Tethasii. Cassiani episcopi. // Osualdi regis et aliorum ii. 

Nimni episcopi. Donati. [rennei. Aradi. Dasi. 


n CUP ETE 


101 BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. xxiii. Alone from the January lists (2, 
l l, 24, 25, 27), Lawlor failed to note seven doublets. His estimate of ‘more than 250° names of 
Saints added to MT from a source similar to E should also be treated with caution. 


102 yy: P . 3 1 
, With the exception of the first two names, which are reversed, the order is the same as 
m E. The order is exactly the same as in R which, however, has Donati for Donatae. 
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The redactor's habits, as well as some idea of the wide range of 
sources available to him, are again easily detectable in these two lists. A 
concern with enclosing the lists appropriately is evidenced in the first both 
by the move of Iusti, which comes last in the other versions, to the begin- 
ning, and by the creation from a placename of the much favoured name 
Laurentius (otherwise 21 mentions) — which is here preceded by the even 
more preferred name of Stephen — to round it off. In the second list, an 
acceptable closure is achieved by repeating at the end, albeit from a 
different source, the names that head the list. Also to be noted are two 
examples of saints created out of placenames (Augusti, Leonis), and sev- 
eral instances of duplication caused by borrowing either from adjacent 
lists (Floriani / Floriani, Philistinae / Filistini, Mimi / Nimni) or from dif- 
ferent sources (Dassii / Dasi). But what is perhaps most fascinating about 
these lists is the capacity of MT, no doubt deliberately, to triplicate or 
indeed to quadruplicate, apparently by borrowing from separate sources. 
Thus, taking the two lists together, there are no fewer than three forms of 
the name Heraclius (Eracli, Heraclii, Aradi) and four versions of the name 
Herentius (Heremeti, Herentii, Irinei, /rennei)'®. 

With such a wide range of variants one would hope to find some 
evidence bearing on the individual character of the sources used. Collation 
with the other versions of MH reveals that the first four names (bold) of 
the second list correspond to B and S, except in the order of the second 
and third names, which is otherwise a feature of the second mention of 
these names in B and S, and of the only mention of them in W. (The bis 
that follows Heraclii draws attention to the fact that B and S duplicate the 
three initial names). Leaving aside Tethasii, which is only in MT, the 
following seven names (underlined) are common to both lines of MH, al- 
though only MT treats the placenames Agustodunum and Catalaunis as 
personal names (Augusti, Leonis). However, only E (Cataleonis) agrees in 
its spelling of the ending of the latter name. After the break (double slash), 
in addition to its two unique entries, ‘et aliorum .ii.' and ‘Donati’, the re- 
dactor drew Osuualdus from a source similar to E and, having reproduced 
Bishop Memmius in the minim-affected form Nimni, he went on to dupli- 
cate the initial trio, this time in a form agreeing closely with R (underlined 
italics)!™*, 


103 Although presented as names of saints in both MT and MH, these names may origi- 
nally have been attached to a town in Thrace (Comm. martyr. hieron., p. 418). 


1% Agreement with R only is also shown by the form Jsei of the first list. 
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These lists are also eloquent in their witness, through variants and 
doublets, to the use by the redactor of several sources, akin both to B S W 
— sometimes agreeing with B S, at other times with B W — and to E RU. 
It is time, therefore, to allow the evidence to illustrate in a systematic way 
the fluctuating character of the agreement between MT and each of the 
various versions representative of the two lines of transmission of MH. 
Because of its relatively greater importance to the Tallaght text, we shall 
begin with the second line. 


MT and the BSW Versions of MH 


It was Lawlor's opinion that the ‘foundation’ of the text of MT lay in 
a copy of the second line of transmission of MH, now principally repre- 
sented by the three codices pleniores, B, S and W, and this view has been 
borne out by the sample lists already quoted, which, as a rule, revealed a 
greater dependence on B S W than on E. However, it has also become 
clear that in certain cases MT's correspondence with this line of trans- 
mission related more closely, for example, to B than to W, or vice versa. 
Could it be that the redactor had more than one representative of this line 
in front of him as he wrote? It is more credible to imagine fewer rather 
than more of what would have been substantial and expensive manuscripts 
at the disposal of the redactor. On the other hand, we have no reason to 
doubt the veracity of Bede's statement, quoted above, that many copies of 
writings on festal days had been made in Northumbria, a development 
which, if martyrologies were intended, would have placed multiple copies 
within easy reach of a local redactor. This aspect of MT's formation 
clearly merits closer investigation, and special attention will now be paid 
to examples of particular agreement between MT and one or other of ver- 
sions B, S and W. Again, this may be demonstrated by means of a sample 
list, this time that of 28 April: 

Egressio Noe de arca. Cristifori cum suis .xmcccciiii. Omnis qui ieiunat in 
feria eius requiem inueniet apud Deum. Uictorini. Eufrodisii. Eusebii. Tabilli. 
Uictoris. Pilippi. Cari bis. Pollionis et aliorum .clxxxii. Agapi. Malinae. 
Niciae. Uictorinae et aliorum .Ixx. Lictoris et aliorum .Ixx. Luciani et aliorum 


axxx. Eunuchii. Augustini sacerdotis. Donati. Tomae. Erasmi. Mauilii. luliani. 
Celsii. Eueni. 


Seu Ram c Aer 


VS For example, the forms Herentius (Heremeti) and Heraclius (Eracli) agree much more 
closely with W (Herenti, Heracli) than with S (Cerenei, Helacri). Since these names are also in 
the Rich. version, which rendered them Herenei and Eraclii, it is possible that MT was here 
, drawing on a breviate source. 
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Here we are primarily concerned with exclusive agreement between 
MT and B. So, although, as we have seen, it was characteristic of MT to 
give precedence to a biblical entry (bold), the mention of Noah's emer- 
gence from the ark is also significant because it is well down the list in B, 
the only other source to record it. Besides this example of exclusive 
agreement with B, MT exhibits some customary features. For example, 
characteristic of MT was the prominence which it assigned to popular 
cults, as here in the case of Christopher. What is most interesting about 
the attention paid to this saint, however, is the fact that only Bede other- 
wise recorded his feast on this day. Moreover, the comment on the benefit 
to be derived from fasting on his feast is unique to MT'%. The other 
unique entries in the list, including Augustinus the priest, Thomas, Eras- 
mus, and the three concluding entries, frame either names shared with MH 
or the list as a whole. (In regard to Cels(i)us, it may be noted that this 
was a particular favourite of the redactor, figuring in no fewer than 21 lists, 
two only of which are in MH!). Finally, in addition to holding the majority 
of names (underlined) in common with B S W and E, MT introduced its 
usual quota of ghost saints, exemplified here by the ‘personification’ of 
such terms as lector (lector) and eunuchus (eunuch), which were respec- 
tively rendered into names as Lictoris, and Eunuchii. 

Another example of agreement between MT and B alone of the co- 
dices pleniores occurs at 18 May, where the Tallaght text, this time in the 
company of its fellow breviate R, agrees with B in recording the name of 
Mark the evangelist, uniquely using it to head the list. Mark's role as an 
appropriate framer of lists was repeated at the end of the list for 3 October, 
which reads: 

Candidae. Teuthotae. Marcianillae. Felicis. Teodosti. Marciani. Amboni. 


Casti. Geni. Leodargi. Urbani. Celsii. Spargi. Felicis. Marcelliani. Natale 
Marci euangelistae. 


Here, in rounding off the list, the redactor uniquely and opportu- 
nistically announced the feast of Mark the evangelist, with no more jus- 
tification than the mere mention in his source text of the name Marcus, as 
in E and R. In addition, besides containing duplication (Felicis), this re- 
latively short list in MT — which is nonetheless almost double the length 
of the list in MH — has two sets of triplicates (Teutotae. Teodosti. Geni / 
Marcianillae. Marciani. Marcelliani)'™. Moreover, in addition to agreeing 
with B and W only in its spelling of Spargi (Separgi B, Sapargi W, Ga- 


106 See also HENNIG, Studies in the Latin Texts, p. 54. 
1? The third variant, Geni, reflects Theugeni (W). 
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pargi E), MT again listed, together with B only of the codices pleniores, 
the feast of Leudegarius (here written Leodargi), who is better known as 
St Leger (+ c. 679), the celebrated bishop-martyr of Autun'^*. 

There are many other unique entries or distinctive forms of names 
shared by MT — which was sometimes joined by the breviate versions R 
and Rich. — with B only of the codices pleniores"?. Moreover, the two 
sources sometimes also together departed from the norm and anticipated 
names or sequences of names. Thus, at 20 August, both MT and B ac- 
commodated the group of names Julii. Uincentii. Auguri. luliani, which 
was placed in S, W and E on the following day, where — this time in 
agreement with the version of E — it was repeated by MT. This kind of 
agreement cannot convincingly be explained away either as coincidence 
or as the result of independent editorial decisions in the other versions. It 
must mean that, at 20 August, the redactor of MT used a source akin to B 
only of the second line of transmission of MH, whereas on the following 
day he was guided by a source akin to E. 

B is not, however, the only version of MH's second line of trans- 
mission of MH to share an exclusive accord with MT; examples can also 
be found for S and W. Grosjean has shown that MT shares with S at least 
three of the 17 entries that Duchesne had classified as uniquely present in 
the latter text? One of these concerns the Celtic saint David (1 March), 
rendered Davigilisi in S, a form which, according to Grosjean, reveals 
possible traces of the use by the tenth-century redactor of S of an Anglo- 
Saxon exemplar'''. However, there is wider agreement than this between 
MT and S in particular. For example, at 14 January, Agapitus of Cam- 
pania — a region otherwise occasionally named only in the lists of E — is 
found in S, MT and the breviate Rich.!" Similarly, MT and S assigned the 


Persian saint Tyrsus not only to 16 August but also, uniquely, to the vigil 
of that feast. 


1% In the historical martyrologies this feast became fixed on 2 October, where the saint 


also figured in R (Liodiceri) and, through secunda manus, in W. 


!9 For example, 26 January (Paulae), 25 March (Immolatio Isaac), 28 March (Pronati / 
pausati), 27 April (Gemellinae), 4 May (Antoninae), 11 May (Montaniani), 14 August (Ma- 
riae), 18 August (Martini), 25 August (Eptati), 21 October (Gagi). 

no GROSJEAN, Une source insulaire, p. 146-156; AASS, Nov. II/1, p. [xv]. 

!! The entries are 1 March (Dauid, in the Irish section of MT), 15 March (Spinoso Re- 
Soli), and 15 May (Rosulae). S also added, with E and others, Patrick at 17 March. à 

"2 4ASS, Nov. IL/1, p. [ix]. 
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Agreement in spelling or gender between MT and S only of the co- 
dices pleniores is also widely attested. In the month of April alone, there 
are four certain examples of forms uniquely shared by the two manu- 
scripts. Furthermore, given the recognized closeness of S to W within 
the second line of transmission of MH, the many examples of unique 
agreement between MT and these two manuscripts only are also worthy of 
note. For example, the three successive lists of 16-18 May contain no 
fewer than five examples of close agreement of this kind'*. 

Occasionally, exclusive agreement on detail also extends to MT's 
relationship with W itself, as, for example at 11 August, where MT and W 
share an entry on Gaugericus, bishop of Cambrai that is omitted from all 
other texts except the Calendar of Willibrord and the Munich version of 
Bede (Mon.)'?. Moreover, MT (Gauricii), W (Gaurici) and the Calendar 
of Willibrord (Gaurici) agreed in spelling corruptly the bishop's name as 
against Mon. (Gaugerici). Similarly, at 11 October, only W and MT 
recorded the feast of Venantius of Tours, who appears to have been com- 
memorated locally two days later''®. Agreement on spelling or form of 
entry between MT and W is not uncommon, and this sometimes leads to 
the creation of doublets, as at 18 September where, on the one hand, MT 
agrees with the other codices pleniores in reading Eutropii and, on the 
other hand, uniquely agrees with W in rendering this same saint's name as 
Eustorgi'". A similar duplication occurs at 19 October, where, although 
supplying various (corrupt) versions of the name Tassia (Nectasiae / Eus- 
tasiae), MT also agrees with W only in rendering the name as Domnae. 


113 3/4 April (Urbani), 6 April (Romani), 16 April (Calliniae), 27 April (Hermogini). 


'^ 16 May (Herilii), 17 May (Gallicori, Eponi), 18 May (Pantomini, Casii). The two 
latter lists simultaneously contain two examples of unique agreement with B (Calori, Marci ev- 
angelistae, cf. R). For another example of exclusive agreement with S W, see 16 April (Eniani). 


HS WILSON, Calendar, p. xxi-xxii. This entry does not appear to have been in Bede itself 
(QUENTIN, Martyrologes historiques, p. 53). 


116 The historical martyrologies commemorated him variously on the 11th (MA) and 13th 
(MU) of the month; see DUBOIS, Martyrologe d’Usuard, p. 321; DUBOIS — RENAUD, Martyrologe 
d'Adon, p. 353. 


''7 Also worthy of note is the agreement, either in spelling or in inclusion, between MT, 
sometimes accompanied by R and/or Bede, and W only of the codices pleniores: 30 December 
(Turoni), 7 January (Policostini), 11 January (Philoromi), 12 January (Ebiciani), 21/22 March 
(Uoluntiani, Orionis, Uolutiani [= 21 March W]), 23 March (Dreconii. Orionis [= 22 March 
W)), 29 March (Achatiae), 30 March (Auriliani), 22 April (Papiae), 24 April (Fortunati), 6 
August (Felicis), 19 August (Filionis, Rosini), 1 September (Calistae), 6 September (Cotidi 
cum sociis), 23 September (Euasnit MT / evasit W), 26 September (et confessoris MT, R, W), 3 
October (Geni MT, Thugeni W), 30 October (Marcialis). 
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MT, E and R 


The lists printed above for 30 December and 4/5 August have already 
made clear the validity of Lawlor’s premise that MT also relied heavily on 
a source belonging to the first line of transmission of MH, now repre- 
sented only by E. Indeed, collation of the two texts reveals that almost all 
entries unique to E, among the fuller versions, are also present in MT!5 
Furthermore, MT not only depended on sources representing the two main 
lines of transmission of the fuller text of MH but also, in common with E, 
appears to have used an earlier breviate version of MH, for which Lawlor 
used the siglum P, of the kind underlying R' !? Evidence of dependence on 
a source akin to R is evident throughout the text, but it may be illustrated 
here by reference to the list for 3 January: 

Ciriacii. Primi. Caudionis. Eugenii. Rodii et trium fratrum. Argei. Argenni. 
Primae. Narcisi. Marcialis. Marcelli. Scatuliani. Pueri. Constantii. Christiani. 
Possessoris. Filii episcopi. Hilarii. Teogenis. Firmi. Eugetii. Candidi. Rodonis. 
Rogationi. Eugeniae. Lucidae. A[c]utae. Peoni. Parisilis. Florenti episcopi. 
Genouefae uirginis. 

Subject to the relegation of Teogenis to the middle of the list, the reg- 
ular sequence of the opening seven entries (underlined) of MH was main- 
tained by MT. Then, following the insertion of two names from a source 
shared with R (italics underlined), the sequence, more or less as in MH, 
resumed with Narcisi and, subject to its punctuation eight times in succes- 
sion between Narcisi and Rodonis by names (italicized), brought forward 
from lower down the list, it continued on until the end. The order of the 
names thus brought forward corresponds with that of both E and 4 B S W. 
This unusual form of punctuation exhibited at an early stage of the work a 
tendency to subdivide lists that was retained, as we have seen, throughout. 
Another such redactorial trait, likewise already exemplified, was the prac- 
tice of transforming into holy names generic words like Pueri (from puer, 
“boy’), Christiani (from christianus, ‘christian’), Filii (from filius, ‘son’) — 
all of which were borrowed from the description of Marcellinus in MH — 


| 18 What follows is by no means an exhaustive list: 4 January (Aedui episc.), 18 January 
(Priscillae), 20 January (Vincentii), 21 January (Vincentii. Vitalis), 26-27 January (both texts 
add entries of following day), 16 March (Juveni), 19 March (Grigori, et aliorum xx), 20 March 
(Cuthberti), 22 March (et aliorum etc.; cf. 26 March, 28 March), 3 April (Evagaristi), 8 April 
(anuari), 26 April (Cirilli, Eutimiae), 2 May (Eupoliti), 9 May (Ephenici), 13 September 
(Depletori), 23 September (Sossi), 24 September (Liberi episc.), 12 October (Burri. Donati), 
14 October (Paulini). 


!? See above at p. 9. 
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and the (corrupt) placename Parisilis (from Parisius, ‘Paris’). Of particular 
interest is the correspondence between the duplicate forms Argenni. 
Primae and R (Argemi, Primae), which once more demonstrates that MT 
and R had access to a source to which E might also turn, sometimes, as the 
following list for 28 January shows, with unfortunate consequences: 
Messoriani et aliorum .xxu. Uictoris. Festi. Perpetuae. Marinae. Agnatae. 
Teliptae. Messoriani. Uincentianae. Canti et aliorum .xxxu. Uictoriae. Papae. 
Geniuinii. Secundi. Infirmi sacerdotis. 


The first six names (in italics), of E and R as in MT, correspond to a 
selection from a group already entered on the previous day. Entries in MT 
relating to the list for 28 January, as in the second line of transmission 
only, in fact begin with the numerical formula ‘et aliorum .xxu.’ (the final 
entry in 4 B S W) and Teliptae (down the list in 4 B S W), and, following 
punctuation by the duplicate Messoriani, continue as far as Secundi, 
which is framed by a ghost entry Geniuinii and an otherwise unattested 
Infirmi. However, the initial agreement between MT, E and R, although 
striking, is deceptive. Despite having used a reasonably correct form of 
Messoriani in the list of the previous day, the E and R versions of the 
present list adopted the corrupt form Censoriani, which was no doubt in 
their common source, but which MT in this case chose to ignore. 

No other example of a reading in MT superior to that shared by E and 
R has come to light. However, there are numerous instances of agreement 
between two of the three texts against the other, which break down into 
the following categories: (i) agreement in spelling and additional detail, 
principally between MT and R against E, and (ii) agreement in sequence 
of entries, mainly between MT and E against R. Concerning (i), we have 
already seen how, at 3 January, MT and R read Argei. Argenni (Argemi R), 
where all other versions of MH, including Æ, have the first name only. At 
10 January, MT and R uniquely attach et confessoris to the description of 
Militiadis, and on the following day they agree against all others in reading 
Felicitatis for Felicis"?, At 24 January, MT and R read Fustaci / Eustaci 
(R) confessoris, with an insignificant scribal replacement of initial E- by 


'20 MT also has Felicis. Examples of precedence shared by MT and R against E occur at 
12 January (Muscenti), 12 March (Grigorii), and 12 April (Julii). An example of an entry in 
MT and R that is absent from E occurs at 3 May (crucis Christi inuentio). E omits several other 
entries shared by MT and R, as at 12 September (Timothei, in MT at 13 September), 17 Sep- 
tember (Laurentii / Landeberti), and 29 September (archangeli). Spellings shared by MT and R 
against E occur at 4 April (Agathopi / Agathoni) and 10 September (Euepiae / Eufepiae). A 
further example of agreement between MT and R against E occurs at 10 August (archidiaconi / 
diaconi). 
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F- in MT, whereas E reads Eustaci confermitis, the corruptness of the qual- 
ifying term being confirmed by other sources/?!. Three further examples 
from the August lists may be cited here. The first occurs at 5 August, 
where, as well as sharing the order of their first three entries against E, 
MT and R corruptly rendered as Aradi / Eradi the placename Heraclea, 
which was spelt, less corruptly, Eracli in E' 22 The second is at 24 August, 
where the name of St Zenobius of Antioch was rendered Zenovi by E as 
against Zenoni(s) of MT(R). (The multiple character of MT’s sources is 
also illustrated here by its two further renderings of this name, as Genobii, 
in accordance with B 5 W, and as Zenoui, in agreement with Ey. The 
third, and perhaps most interesting of all examples occurs at 29 August, 
where both MT and R located the finding of John the Baptist's head at the 
city of Emis(m)a (more correctly Emesa) in Phoenicia, a detail absent 
not only from E but from all full versions of MH'*. Among the other 
martyrologies, this is found only in Rich. — which in many regards relates 
elosely to the Northumbrian group of texts — and the Martyrology of 
Bede!25, Moreover, it is also in the ‘World Chronicle’ section of Bede's 
De temporum ratione, which shows it to have been in circulation in North- 
umbria about the beginning of the eighth century". 

As for (ii), the instances in which E and MT agree against A, these 
mainly consist of omissions or differences in sequence. At 16 August, 
where MT and E recorded the birth of Mary, each placing it first in the 
list, R failed to do so. Similarly, at 25 August, each gave precedence to 
Bartholomew, who is down the list in R, and the same procedure is found 


121 Other texts have confessoris. R's occasional superiority over E is further illustrated at 


3 August, where the former, in agreement with other sources, reads Ancona against E's An- 
tiochia, 
12 None of the manuscripts of MH gives the correct form. Moreover, MT, no doubt 
drawing from a different source, also preserves the less corrupt form Heraclii. On the other 
hand, in the case of a similar corruption at 10 October, MT and R have the more correct Eracli 
88 against Eradi of E. 

123 


idi For a detailed discussion of the lists of 24/25 August, see GROSJEAN, S. Patrice, p. 
-161. 


12 . . . voe 
b Delehaye suggested that a trace of the name survived in the corrupt Furinae / Foriciae 


Of the full versions (Comm. martyr. hieron., p. 475). 
5 Two particularly interesting examples of this occur in the lists for 30 April and 2 May, 


in which MT, R, and Rich. not only agree among themselves in the choice of initial entries but 


also agree with Breviarium Syriacum against alt other manuscripts. 


Hs Jones, Bedae Venerabilis, p. 518. See WALLIS, Bede, p. 221, where no source is sug- 


gested for Bede's use of the detail. For other examples of agreement between Rich., MT and 
R against E, see 5 August (the order of Hereni. Classi [= Dassi]. Eraclii) and 6 August (the 
Spelling of Ypolitus). 
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at both 20 and 29 August, where the entries in first place in MT and E — 
respectively Dioscori and Passio Iohannis Baptistae — were relegated to 
second place in À. 

What sense is to be made of this perplexing body of evidence? The 
examples of agreement between MT and R against E may be taken to 
reflect the readings of the P line of transmission which E either misread 
(confermitatis), ignored (4rgenni, Emisma) or changed in accordance with 
the fuller version of MH (Zenovi) to which it had access. In the same way, 
the occasional examples of agreement between MT and E against R can be 
attributed to choices made by the redactor of the latter. The interrelation- 
ships throw a little more light on the nature of 5, which seems to have 
drawn on a source in some respects akin to B and W. This is evident from 
a number of entries, including the following three from the month of 
September: MT and A agree with B and W in reading Felicissimi for 
Felicis of E at the 13th; in including Landebertus (corruptly written Zau- 
rentii in MT) at the 17th; and in adding et confessoris to Eusebii episcopi 
at the 26th. However, it is possible that these should actually be regarded 
as either changes or omissions in Æ, because the source from which P de- 
rived certainly contained Campanian saints, who are generally regarded as 
one of the distinguishing features of E. At 19 September, and again at 12 
October, for instance, E shares with MT and R entries on Ianuarius and 
Fortunata, both of them Campanian saints. Bearing in mind the various 
possibilities, it is clear that all three texts must have borrowed entries from 
a common, apparently breviate, ancestor. And this being the case, among 
other implications it shows that the Northumbrian exemplar of MT did not 
represent the beginning of the practice of producing breviate versions of 
Mp. 


MT and the Martyrology of Bede 


In the course of his seminal analysis of the Martyrology of Bede, 


Quentin drew attention to the close relationship that it enjoyed with a 


source very close to the E version of MH, but slightly more complete". 


17 Donald Bullough (A Pre-Bedan English Martyrology) also argues in favour of the 
existence of a pre-Bedan, ‘northern England’, breviate version of MH. 


128 QUENTIN, Martyrologes historiques, p. 109-111. Citing evidence from ‘early English 


calendars', Edmund Bishop (Liturgica Historica, p. 253n) likewise came out in favour of the 
view that *there must have existed in England up to a comparatively late date a copy or copies 
of the Hieronymian Martyrology in its final redaction superior to the Eptemach [read Echter- 
nach] copy’. 
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This observation was based on two principal grounds: the topographical 
details uniquely present in E and Bede; and the historical notices bor- 
rowed by Bede from MH, the detail of which, in certain cases, can best be 
explained by reference to E'?, MT was not available to Quentin and, in 
any case, its relative dearth of topographical detail would normally pre- 
clude evidence of agreement with E and Bede in that respect. However, 
in one of the four cases (22 April), the saints to whom the topographical 
detail is attached, Parmenius, Helymas and Chrysothelus, are not confined 
to E and Bede only, as Quentin thought. In fact, they, together with two 
others thought to be confined to E (Lucus and Mucus), are also in MT, 
where they form a block of five entries at the end of the list. 

MT's interest in the short historical notices contained in the versions 
of MH which it used was likewise by no means pronounced. However, of 
the three examples cited by Quentin that point to close agreement between 
Bede and E, all are also attested in one form or other in MT. All three are 
in March (13, 25, 26), where MT respectively shares et filiae Modestae, 
ancillae, and et aliorum .xl., with Bede and E only. Moreover, as Quentin 
established in the case of Bede, the Hieronymian source used by MT was 
clearly more complete than E. Thus, at 25 March, it is only in Bede and 
MT that the word militis qualifies ancilla. Similarly, at 9 April, Bede and 
MT, this time in the company of A only, added to their entry on seven 
virgins the comment quae in unum meruerunt coronari. And, as we have 
already seen, MT, A and Bede also agree against all others at 29 August in 
placing the finding of John the Baptist's head at Emesa in Phoenecia. In 
these instances, not only do the three versions bear witness to an exemplar 
of MH more complete than E, but we may also infer, on the basis of their 
agreement among themselves, that MT, R, and Bede made use of a com- 
mon exemplar akin to E, but fuller, which must have been circulating in 
Northumbria at the beginning of the eighth century. Moreover, given the 
large measure of agreement between these three texts and E, this common 
exemplar, or a close copy, was very probably the source from which the 
Echternach version itself was edited. 


a A 


1 16 February, 13, 25-26 March, 22 April, 22 May, and 23 September. 
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An Interpretation of the Evidence 


I hope, by this stage, to have shown that Lawlor's assessment of the 
sources used by MT by and large stands up to scrutiny. The redactor of 
MT certainly used at least two separate sources, one akin to the first line 
of transmission of MH, now represented by E only, the other akin to the 
second line of transmission, represented by B, S and W. What I hope also 
to have shown, on textual evidence, is that the E-type text used by MT 
was either the same as, or very close to, the E-type text underlying R and 
Bede. Furthermore, the evidence also suggests that, in common with Æ, 
MT drew on a breviate source similar to or identical with the exemplar of 
R, designated P by Lawlor. This means that the Northumbrian redactor of 
MT must have had at his disposal at least two full versions of MH as well 
as a breviate version. Moreover, the fact that his text occasionally agrees 
exclusively with one or other of the codices pleniores of the second line of 
transmission raises the intriguing possibility that he may have had access 
to even more versions. 

Is there enough evidence to warrant the assumption that more than 
one witness to the B S W line of transmission was used by the North- 
umbrian redactor of MT? As I see it, there are three possible explanations 
for the level of exclusive agreement established here for MT with versions 
B, S and W, which may be presented in what I regard as an ascending 
order of probability. 


(1) Firstly, each of the later redactors of B, S and W — the earliest of 
which, W, dates from 772, the latest, S, to an indeterminate date in the tenth 
century — could have had at his disposal an additional source akin to MT 
from which he drew those entries that his text now shares only with MT. 
However, the additional source that this presupposes could not have been 
a breviate text, since such common errors as the corrupt form of the name 
Gaugericus, bishop of Cambrai, shared by MT and W, occur as part of 
longer, and otherwise straightforward, entries in the codex plenior. Gros- 
jean’s theory, therefore, of an Insular source of additions to S, which he 
used to explain the entries which the continental text shares only with MT, 
would necessarily imply, if only because of the length of the entries, the 
use at Sens of a second codex plenior that, in some form, had obviously 
also been used by MT. The proliferation of full versions of MH which this 
scenario supposes is not a problem in itself. What is problematic is the 
need this entails to posit the presence of an additional full version in each 
of the geographically widely scattered scriptoria that produced B, 5 and JW. 
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(2) A second possibility is the use by MT of an early, as yet un- 
differentiated, full version of MH that later divided into the versions now 
represented by B, S and W. In that case, unique agreement between MT 
and one or other of the latter manuscripts could be taken to reflect a period 
of original unity in the B S W version which, due either to later editorial 
interference or to vagaries of scribal transmission, was followed by the 
disappearence from the now divergent text or texts of the peculiarities 
which the remaining witness or witnesses share with MT. If this were to 
be the solution, then MT could be regarded as a very important witness to 
the Urtext of the B S W recension. Furthermore, this explanation would 
have the added advantage of reducing the number of manuscripts which 
we must hold the redactor of MT to have consulted. However, not only 
would this explanation require repeated recourse in order to account for 
the many examples - — enumerated above — of exclusive agreement be- 
tween MT and one or other of B, S and W, it would also presuppose the 
inherent improbability of a continental editor's failing to record (or editing 
out) such an important entry as that on Gaugericus of Cambrai — which is 
present, both uniquely and corruptly, in MT and W, but which is absent 
from B and S — or that on Leudger (Leger), bishop of Autun, whose name 
is confined on the day of his feast to MT and B. 


(3) The third explanation, to which I incline, presupposes the addi- 
tion of Gaugericus (or Leudger), however corruptly, to the codex plenior 
underlying either W or B, whence it would have found its way into MT. 
In other words, this explanation would presuppose the existence and cir- 
culation in Northumbria of the versions that later gave rise to 4, B, S and 
W by the time that the original version of MT came to be redacted in the 
early eighth century. Within the (geographically close) confines of North- 
umbria, multiple copies of MH would have been easily accessible to a 
local redactor. But, while this would explain satisfactorily the examples 
of exclusive agreement between MT — which almost made a fine art of 
Switching from one source to another — and each of the versions in 
question, it is of course still open to the objection that its Northumbrian 
redactor would then have had recourse not to two or three but to four or 
more copies of MH, all but one of them non-breviate. However reluctantly 
one posits the use of multiple sources where, in other circumstances, one 
would have been sufficient, in my view the textual evidence offers little 
Choice. How constrained we are by it is again perhaps best illustrated by 
reference to sample lists, beginning with that of 18 September: 
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Trofimi. Ociani. Sisti. Eustorgi episcopi. Saturi (bis). Dimetri. Pallei. 
Nibi. Heli. Primadi. Pauli. Castoris. Niceti. lanuarii. Angi. Juliani. Paterni 
et aliorum .cl. Felicis. Eutropii. Medeti et aliorum .dxiii. 


The first five names (bold) agree most closely with W. The next thir- 
teen (underlined), punctuated by several unique entries (italicized), two of 
them favourites (Pauli, Iuliani), agree with version E only, which, as both 
Lawlor and the editors of MH pointed out, has taken them from the list for 
the next day *. The fact that both MT and E added the next day's saints 
to the list shows that this had already occurred in the (Northumbrian) 
source that they shared. More importantly, included among the names 
taken from this source by MT is the corrupt Eutropii which, not only in E 
but also in B, agrees with the more correct Eustorgi, already entered in 
MT among the initial group of names that it shares with W??'. In these 
circumstances, in order to maintain the view that MT was drawing on an 
undifferentiated ancestor of B and W, one would have to argue either that 
MT and W independently eschewed the corrupt form preferred by B in 
favour of the more correct form; or that B, confronted by the correct form 
of the exemplar, edited this out, replacing it with the corrupt form pre- 
ferred by E, which was also added by MT from the source that it shared 
with E. On balance, it seems much more reasonable to suppose that the 
form of cross-contamination underlying the replacement in B of the more 
correct Eustorgi by the corrupt Eutropii would have occurred at an earlier 
stage of transmission, when variant copies were being made of the text in 
a relatively confined area. 

The need to suppose access on the part of the redactor of MT to more 
than one version of the second line of transmission of MH is even more 
clearly evident from the composition of MT's list for 17 May, which reads: 

Andrionis. Uictoris. Basillae. Basiae. Caloceri. Gallicorii. Liberii. Adom- 

nini. Pauli bis. Aquilini. Uictoris. Arthemi. Primi. Eponi. Heracli. Potomonis. 
Minerii. Hiemi et aliorum .uii. Calori. 


Ignoring the obvious corruptions (underlined), Basiae (« Basillae), 
Adomnini (« Nividuno) and Hiemi (< Artemi), we may concentrate on the 
triplicate version (italicized) of the name Calocerus, which occurs twice in 
MH itself. The three forms of the name in MT correspond respectively 
with E R (Caloceri), S W (Gallicorii) and B (Calori)?. To my mind, 


130 BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 167; Comm. martyr. hieron., p. 515. 


51 For a discussion of the forms, see Comm. martyr. hieron., p. 515. 


?? Caloceri is also the form of secunda manus in B, but prima manus wrote Calociri. B's 
secunda manus corrected Calori to Calcori. 
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sense can only be made of these variant forms by deducing that, in addi- 
tion to the source which he shared with E and R, the redactor of MT was 
in a position to draw on versions of both B and S W. Moreover, that he 
had in front of him a copy agreeing with the latter version is made clearer 
still by the form Eponi, which reflects a corruption in S W (e pono) of a 
word (depositio), shared by B and E. 

There are doubtless many other lists whose contents, on examination, 
would testify to the presence on the redactor's desk of more than one copy 
of the 4 B S W line of transmission. Suffice it here to conclude with two 
pieces of independent supporting evidence. One is Bede's already quoted 
statement that many copies of writings on the festal days — which I take 
to be shorthand for copies of MH — were circulating in Northumbria. If 
that is true, then there is nothing inherently implausible in the supposition 
that the redactor of MT was in a position to draw on multiple sources. 
The other is the already mentioned suggestion by Grosjean — made on the 
basis of the form given by $ to the name David at 1 March — that it came 
from an Anglo-Saxon source. This would presuppose the prior circu- 
lation in England of the source used at Sens. 


Conclusion 


The case made here for the dependence on a Northumbrian / English 
exemplar not only of the Echternach (E) version of MH, copied shortly 
after 700, but also of the three versions produced (in chronological order) 
either at St- Wandrille (W) in Fontenelle, Normandy, or at St Servatius, 
Maastricht, in 772, at St-Avold in Metz (B) in the 790s, and at Sens (S) in 
the tenth century, turns on the evidence of the Hieronymian lists of the 
Martyrology of Tallaght (MT)'**. The argument is not entirely new. From 
the very beginning of scholarly interest in E in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, its dependence on an Insular (later specifically Northumbrian) source 
has been advocated. Furthermore, over a century ago, Achelis pointed to 
evidence of contamination in E due to consultation of a B W-type text, 
which, though unstated at the time, would imply the presence in North- 
umbria of at least one copy of the second line of transmission? Simi- 
larly, although he was unaware of the possible implications for the wider 
textual history of MH, Lawlor showed that MT had drawn on both E-type 


e GROSJEAN, Une source insulaire, p. 146-156. 


LirsHITZ, The Name of the Saint. 
ACHELIS, Die Martyrologien, p. 209. 
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and B W-type sources. What brought these previous insights together, to 
form the view put forward here, was the discovery that the Urtext of MT 
had originated in Northumbria, apparently at some point between 710 and 
715. The use by its redactor not merely of both lines of transmission, as 
Lawlor had shown, but of more than one version of the second line leads 
to the conclusion — in my view, inescapable — that the exemplars of all 
the redactions contained in the so-called codices pleniores of the Hierony- 
mian Martyrology likewise circulated in Northumbria in the early eighth 
century. In that case, the Gallican version of MH, regardless of whether it 
was written in Luxeuil or in Auxerre, could be added to the long list of 
continental texts that, as Wilhelm Levison pointed out, reached Germany 
and France by way of England". How the martyrologies found their way, 
which routes they followed, and what contacts between Insular and con- 
tinental churchmen or monasteries facilitated their return to Germany and 
France are questions that await a separate study. For the present, we may 
here conclude that, just as Quentin established for the historical martyro- 
logies — all of which he showed to have depended on a text compiled by 
the Venerable Bede in Northumbria some time in the early eighth century 
— so too, mutatis mutandis, all principal versions of the Hieronymian 
Martyrology can be shown, simply by comparison with the text of the 
Martyrology of Tallaght, to have gone through what may be described as 
a Northumbrian phase. 

Quentin paid no attention to MT, whose Hieronymian lists were then 
accessible only in manuscript and facsimile. He could not have known, 
therefore, that Bede's martyrology shared a large number of entries with 
it, and that the entries held in common by these two texts point to a 
Northumbrian provenance for the Urtext of MT. This provenance, as I 
have shown in the present chapter, is borne out by several other features 
of MT, and, as I shall show in the next chapter, it is also confirmed by 
several entries in the Tallaght text relating both to Anglo-Saxon saints and 
to the cults that found most favour in Anglo-Saxon England. 


136 LEVISON, England and the Continent, p. 141. 


CHAPTER 2 


THE NORTHUMBRIAN URTEXT OF 
THE MARTYROLOGY OF TALLAGHT” 


Introduction 


By comparison with Northumbria, where the first local martyrology 
was up to recently held to have been compiled by Bede, probably in the 
720s, and certainly before 731, the Irish martyrological tradition seems 
late'. The Martyrology of Tallaght (MT), which is usually regarded as the 
first Irish compilation of this kind, dates from the period 826x833?. 
Unique in its inclusion of what Paul Grosjean termed a 'supplément na- 
tional', that is to say substantial additions of mostly native saints for each 
day of the year, the basic Tallaght text represents a breviate edition of MH”. 
In the previous chapter, building on views expressed by such scholars as 
Lawlor, Grosjean, and Hennig, I have discussed the wide range of sources 
used in the composition of the various layers of MT, and especially the 
manner in which the Northumbrian redactor of the basic Hieronymian text 
handled these sources". The main focus of the present chapter will be the 
entries in MT that, because they concern Anglo-Saxon kings and saints, 
serve to underline its ultimately Northumbrian provenance. 


An Anglo-Saxon named Fatuelis 


Among the sainted Anglo-Saxon dead commemorated in MT, one is 
made the subject of a very curious addition to the Hieronymian text for 5 
April; it reads Fatuelis Saxonis cuius caput decollatum locutum est in 


* This chapter, first published as vol. 3 of the H.M. Chadwick Memorial Lecture series, 
has been slightly altered here. 


! For Pre-Bedan martyrologies, see BULLOUGH, À Pre-Bedan English Martyrology, and 
Chapter 1 above. 


? The standard edition is BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght. The Hieronymian 
sections of MT are lacking for the following days: 30 January — 11 March, 21 May - 1 August, 


2 September — 4 September, 1 November — 16 December. For the date of the Tallaght texts, see 
below Chapters 4, 5. 


; GROSJEAN, Les douze évêques, p. 97; ID., Culte de S. Joseph, p. 362; for a list of the 
breviaria of MH, see Comm. martyr. hieron., p. xii. Cf. DUBOIS, Martyrologes, p. 60-61. 


* BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. xxiii; GROSJEAN, Une source insulaire, p. 
147n. Hennig (Studies in the Latin Texts, p. 82) indicated his approval of Grosjean's view. 
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scetha et dixit Libera nos a malo’. Already unusual in its narrative char- 
acter, which belongs more properly in a so-called historical martyrology, 
this entry is unique on two counts: it is the only entry in the Hieronymian 
sections of MT to contain the word Saxo, and it is nowhere else recorded®. 
We should give much to know its circumstances, but what prompted the 
severed Anglo-Saxon head to utter the concluding words of the Lord's 
Prayer will no doubt forever remain a mystery. In the period since MT 
was first edited in 1931, however, at least the location of the talking head 
has become less of a mystery. Thought by MT’s editors, Best and Lawlor, 
to refer to the remote eastern European land of Scythia (a most unlikely 
place of repose for an Anglo-Saxon head), scetha has since been explained 
by John Hennig as an otherwise attested variant of the classical form 
theca’. The sense of ‘coffm’, which is sometimes attached to this word, 
was rightly considered by Hennig to be more appropriate to the Tallaght 
entry. Alternatively, Richard Sharpe may be more correct in assuming this 
to be another example of scetha in the otherwise well established Insular 
meaning of ‘satchel’. 

Hennig could thus justly claim to have solved ‘at least half of the 
mystery"). Still to be established, however, is the identity of the subject of 
the entry, Fatuelis, who, despite his alleged nationality, bears a most un- 
English-looking name", Could the Tallaght cleric have misread his ex- 
emplar, wrongly expanding another form of name? Or, rather than a name, 
could his exemplar have contained a term such as fratruelis, a word used, 
for example, in the Historia Brittonum to indicate the relationship between 
Ecgfrith of Northumbria and the Pictish king Bruide son of Bile?!! In that 


* BEST - LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 30. 


§ All other examples of the word saxo in MT occur in additions made either to the Irish 
Sections or, as in one case, placed between the two sections. There is not a single example of 
saxo in the codices pleniores of MH. 


7 BEST - LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 145, 192. The editors of MH, presumably 
of the same opinion, likewise wrote scetha with capital s (Comm. martyr. hieron., p. 175). In 
support of his interpretation, Hennig (Studies in the Latin Texts, p. 52-53) cited Latham 
(Revised Medieval Latin Word-List, p. 481), which, under theca, *money-box, coffin, tomb', 
includes a tenth-century example spelt scetha. 


8 SHARPE, Latin and Irish Words. The example from MT is not included in Sharpe's 
article; however, in a private communication, he expressed the view that this was another 
example of the word in the sense of ‘satchel’. 

? HENNIG, Studies in the Latin Texts, p. 52. 

V Dr Elizabeth Okasha of the English Department, University College Cork, examined the 
word at my request. She concluded that Fatuelis ‘is untikely to be a name of Old English origin”. 


!' The entry from Historia Brittonum (ed. MOMMSEN, p. 202, § 57) was discussed in 
PLUMMER, Venerabilis Baedae, p. 261. The dominant Classical and medieval meaning of fra- 
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case, however, one would also have to assume that a genuine name (or 
two?) had been omitted from the text. 

Whatever may be the correct explanation of Fatuelis — and the late 
twelfth-century author of the Martyrology of Gorman (MG) solved the 
problem to his own satisfaction by taking it as a name (in the updated 
form Fatuel) — it will scarcely help to resolve what must be the biggest 
problem posed by the addition at 5 April: how to explain the unique sur- 
vival of this English entry in a text of Irish provenance?" Clearly con- 
scious of this problem, Hennig, the author of the only previous study of 
the non-Irish additions to the martyrology, addressed it by claiming that 
there must have been an awareness at Tallaght of North- Western Europe 
‘as a distinctive ecclesiological unit’. This rather cumbersomely defined 
unit, traditionally the area covered by the so-called Celtic church, was held 
by Hennig to have been viewed from Tallaght as predominantly under 
Irish influence". Very much in accord with his otherwise stated view that 
MT represents the earliest sign of nationalism in hagiography, Hennig's 
conclusion in any case throws no light on the manner in which the 
addition at 5 April and other related entries actually reached Tallaght'°. 
However, the concluding entry in the Hieronymian section for 4 October 
may suggest a different solution’. 


Other Anglo-Saxons in the Hieronymian Lists of MT 


The substitution, possibly at Tallaght, of -(a)ch for -d in the spelling 
of their name no doubt explains why the two Anglo-Saxon martyrs named 
Hewald have lurked unnoticed for so long in MT's list of Hieronymian 
saints for 4 October". Martyred by their ancestral kith and kin, the Old 


truelis appears to have been fratris filius. | am grateful to Dr. Anthony Harvey for having pro- 
vided me with examples of fratruelis from the collections of the Dictionary of Medieval Latin 
from Celtic Sources now in progress in the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. 


1? STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. 70. 

P? HENNIG, Britain's Place, p. 23. 

! Thid., p. 23, 24. 

5 HENNIG, Studies in the Tradition, p. 106. The ‘national’ additions to MT's Hieronymian 


sections are admittedly more substantial than the regional or local additions made to non-Irish 
martyrologies; they do not, however, differ from these in any essential respect. 


'6 BEST ~ LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 77: Heuualach (bis). The editors failed to 
recognize the true nature of the entry (ibid., p. 202). Similarly, both in his Britain's Place and 
m his Studies in the Latin Texts, Hennig failed to advert to this entry. 


17 For another similar confusion of -ch and -d in an Anglo-Saxon name in MT, see below 


note 33. William O'Sullivan pointed out to me that -ch and -d are very easily confused in hajfe- 
uncial script. mes 
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Saxons, in 695, these saints, who, according to Bede, were distinguished 
by the different colour of their hair, had spent many years in exile in Ire- 
land before joining their compatriot Willibrord on the Continent!*. 

Could it have been because of their Irish connections that the two 
Hewalds were added to the Tallaght list for 4 October? The maintenance 
of contact between Willibrord's mission in Frisia and Englishmen studying 
at monasteries in Ireland, where the mission originated, is very likely; as 
Dáibhí Ó Cróinín has pointed out, it is even implied by the fact that the 
earliest recruits for the mission, such as the Hewalds, came from Ireland'?. 
Moreover, one could argue that contact of this kind is presupposed by the 
fact that otherwise only Willibrord's private calendar places the feast of 
the Hewalds at 4 October. All other sources agree with Bede, who was 
very probably mistaken in this instance, by placing the Hewalds' martyr- 
dom on the previous day?!. 

A similar coincidence of date between MT and Willibrord's private 
calendar, again in contradiction of Bede, occurs in the list for 19 August. 
Here, in penultimate position in the Tallaght text, notice is given of the 
passio or martyrdom of King Oswine of Deira”. Martyred in 651, Oswine 
is in fact otherwise omitted from all early martyrological sources of North- 
umbrian provenance except Willibrord's calendar”. Writing of Oswine in 
his Historia, however, Bede placed the king’s martyrdom on 20 August”. 

Before considering what all this agreement between Tallaght and 
Echternach may mean, a final example should be noted. In common with 
every other source (including Bede), both MT and Willibrord's calendar 
and martyrology place King Oswald's feast at 5 August?. Now heading a 
section of MT artificially separated from the main text, the entry for Os- 


5 COLGRAVE — MYNORS, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, p. 481 (V.10). 
15 Ó CROININ, Augsburg Gospel Codex, p. 193-194; ID., Rath Melsigi, p. 32, 36. 
20 WILSON, Calendar, p. 12: natale sanctorum martyrum heualdi (et heualdi other hand). 


?! COLGRAVE — MYNORS, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, p. 483 (V.10). Wilson (Calendar, 
p. 41) assumed that the entry in the calendar had been accidentally placed a day too late. 

2? BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 64: Passio Osuuini regis. 

3 WILSON, Calendar, p. 10: osujni regis. 

?! COLGRAVE — MYNORS, Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, p. 259-261 (111.14). The editors 
suggested (p. 256) that Oswine was canonized after his death, ‘probably as a result of Bede's 


encomiums’. However, the evidence shared by MT with Willibrord's calendar suggests that this 
‘canonization’ took place before Bede's time. 

?5 BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 60: Osuualdi regis et aliorum .ii.; WILSON, 
Calendar, p. 10: Osualdi regis; Comm. martyr. hieron., p. 418: nt oswaldi regis. Cf. COLGRAvE 
— Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, p. 243 (111.9). 
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wald — a relic of whom, according to Bede, had been brought to Ireland 
by Willibrord — no doubt originally also represented an addition to the 
Hieronymian section of the Tallaght martyrology*. 

In view of the very close agreement between Willibrord’s calendar 
and three of the four surviving Anglo-Saxon additions to the Hieronymian 
text of MT, it must be allowed that there is a strong prima facie case for 
direct contact between the continental and Irish martyrological records. 
However, a note of caution must also be struck. Although the two He- 
walds, who had lived in Ireland, and Oswald, who had spent many years 
in exile on Iona, were obvious candidates for inclusion in an Irish mar- 
tyrology, Oswine most certainly was not’. Indeed, as far as one can judge, 
the king of Deira's Irish connections were limited to his contact with the 
community of Lindisfarne. In his account of Oswine's death, Bede illus- 
trates this point graphically. Describing how Bishop Aidan foretold the 
tragic event, Bede claims that he spoke *in his native tongue, which the 
king and his thegns did not understand", Clearly, to an Irish martyrologist 
Oswine's attraction would have been considerably less than that, for in- 
stance, of Oswald who, if we may trust the pulcherrimum spectaculum 
elsewhere depicted by Bede, acted as ‘interpreter of the heavenly word’ 
on behalf of Bishop Aidan, when he was not yet ‘completely at home in 
the English tongue'?. 

The possibility, then, that these three Anglo-Saxon names were ad- 
mitted to the martyrology either at Tallaght itself, or in some other Irish 
scriptorium, is weakened by the inclusion of Oswine. On the other hand, 
it could still be argued that the exemplar used at Tallaght had come to 
Ireland from the Continent with these four entries already added to it. In 
the light of recent research on the early eighth-century Echternach manu- 
Scripts, traffic of this kind between the Continent and one or other of the 
Irish churches with Anglo-Saxon communities must seem very likely”. 
Before we come to a decision on the matter under discussion, therefore, 
other clues to the formation of the Hieronymian text used at Tallaght must 


26 COLGRAVE — MYNORS, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, p. 253 (III.13). As MT’s editors 
Noted, there is some confusion in the list for 5 August. The words et aliorum plus numeral, 
attached to Oswald's name, often served as the concluding formula ofa list of entries. 


?' For Oswald's exile on Iona, see COLGRAVE — MYNORS, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, 
P. 219 (III.3). 


8 Thid., p. 259 (III.14). 
? Thid., p. 221 (IIL3). 


9 Ó CROININ, Rath Melsigi; 1D., Augsburg Gospel Codex; 1D., Early Echternach Manu- 
Script Fragments, p. 319-322. See also NETZER, Early Scriptorium of Echternach. 
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be examined. Such clues in fact survive not only in the Hieronymian text 
itself but in the predominantly Irish sections added to it, which, again 
somewhat unexpectedly, include several Anglo-Saxon saints. 


Saints specified as Saxones 
in the Irish or non-Hieronymian Lists of MT 


Distinguishing each of the seven entries that follow, which in fact 
add up to eight names, is the use of the word Saxo: 


9 January: Finani Saxonis 

18 March: Ericbirt Saxonis 

20 March: Cutbricti Saxonis .i. Insi Menóc 
21 April: Edilaldi Saxonis 

24 April: Ecbrichti Saxonis Uldbrithi 

5 May: Euchbrit Saxonis 

7 October: Cellaigi .i. Saxonis. 


In at least two cases — those of Fínán, the Irish bishop of Lindisfarne, 
at 9 January, and Cellach, who, by way of conjecture, may represent the 
former bishop of the Middle Angles, at 7 October — the use of saxo is 
clearly inappropriate, unless it be intended in a purely geographical sense”. 
In all other entries, however, the use of the term is very much a-propos. 

Besides the Irishman, Finan, two other bishops of Lindisfarne are in- 
cluded, Cuthbert at 20 March and Eadberht at 5 May”. The later of the 
two, Eadberht, the form of whose name in this text — Euchbrit — illus- 
trates scribal confusion of d with ch, died in 698°°. Also mentioned are two 
hermit-monks associated with Lindisfarne, Oethilwald of Farne who died 
on 21 April 699, and Herbert of Derwentwater who is supposed to have 


*! BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 6: Finani saxonis. Now in third place, the 
entry is the first of the latinized names in the list. As pointed out by Colgan (Acta Sanctorum 
Hiberniae, p. 45), Fínán's feast was celebrated apud Hibernos nono lanuarij, apud Anglos vero 
17 Februarij. Coincidentally, the latter date is the Irish feast of Fintan of Clonenagh, which 
may have a bearing on the confusion. BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 77: Cel- 
laigi diaconi (i. saxonis above line) i nGlind da Locha. The entry is in second place, and I 
suspect that both the gloss (i. saxonis) and the name of the church are secondary. 


3? Ibid., p. 25: Cutbricti saxonis .i. Insi Menóc; ibid., p. 39: Euchbrit saxonis. Now in 
second place, the entry at 20 March is the only Latin one in the list. The entry at 5 May is in 
first place. As argued by Grosjean (Alleged Irish Origin, p. 149-150), the place attached to 
Cuthbert's name may rather belong to another saint named in the list. 


3 For another example of confusion of d and ch in an Anglo-Saxon name, see above at 
note 17. The fact that the Martyrology of Gorman, whose author, as I show in Chapter 7, used 
MT as a source, likewise contains at 5 May a form with -ch- for -d- (Euchbrict) indicates that 
this confusion occurred, at the latest, in Tallaght. 
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shared Cuthbert's day of death, 20 March 687%. Finally, added in at 24 
April are the names of two former members of the community at Lindis- 
farne, Ecgberht who died on Iona, and Wilfrid who became abbot of Ripon, 
bishop of York, and celebrated champion of the Roman interest in North- 
umbria". Not only do these latter names stand alone, in latinized form, 
between the Hieronymian and Irish sections, they are also chronologically 
the latest of the seven additions, Wilfrid dying in 709 and Ecgberht in 729%. 


English Cults in MT 


The Tallaght text, beside being a breviate version of the Hieronymian 
Martyrology, very often diverges considerably from its ultimate source in 
the arrangement of entries. Not only are names that are otherwise unknown 
in the Hieronymian tradition added to the lists (as Grosjean and Hennig 
showed independently), but entries held by the editor to be more important 
are also regularly plucked from the body of the text and given prece- 
dence". In the process, tampering with names can also be detected, so 
that saints sometimes end up with completely new identities. 

Nowhere does the redactor of a martyrology show his bias more than 
in the arrangement of the names of his text; and, in particular, those en- 
tries given pride of place in the lists should reflect redactorial preference. 
An ultimate provenance for the exemplar used at Tallaght should be 


* BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 35: Edilaldi saxonis; ibid., p. 24: Ericbirt 
saxonis. Both entries now occupy second place, but Oethilwald's name is the only latinized 
name in its list. Sometimes at 23 March, Oethilwald's feast is also at 21 April in both Willi- 
brord's calendar and martyrology. Herbert's feast is at 18 March in MT, and not at 20 March, 
Where, according to Bede (COLGRAVE — MYNORS, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, p. 441 (IV. 
29]), it should be. Grosjean (Alleged Irish Origin, p. 152) did not know any other ancient mar- 
tyrology that commemorates Herbert on 18 March. However, the Martyrology of Gorman, no 
doubt drawing on MT (see previous note), also included Erbericht on that day. Colgan (Acta 
Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 652) mistakenly took the entry to refer to Eadberctus, a mid-eighth 
century king of Northumbria, who, according to Bede's Continuatio (COLGRAVE — MYNORS, 
Bede's Ecclesiastical History, p. 575), relinquished the throne Dei amoris causa. 


3 Best — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 36: Ecbrichti saxonis. Uldbrithi. 


. 36 FARMER, Oxford Dictionary, p. 403. Colgrave (Life of Bishop Wilfrid, p. 186) states that 

the date of his death cannot really be settled on the evidence we have at present’. The two 
earliest witnesses to his feast, the mid-eighth-century metrical Martyrology of York (WILMART, 
Un témoin anglo-saxon, p. 66), and MT place it on 24 April. 


37 GROSJEAN, Culte de S. Joseph, p. 359n; HENNIG, Studies in the Latin Texts, p. 81-88. 
Grosjean noted: ‘Remarquons bien ... la tendance de l'abrégé de Tallaght ... à placer soit en tête, 
Soit immédiatement aprés la féte principale du jour, le ou les saints que le copiste tient pour 
Plus importants, dans la liste hiéronymienne’. For a fuller discussion of MT's tendency to list 
favourite saints, see Chapter 1 above. 
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clearly visible, therefore, in the alterations made by the redactor to the 
arrangement of the entries in MH. Here, however, there is no discernible 
Irish bias; there is evidence of bias, and it is plentiful, but, as the following 
examples will show, it points unquestionably in the direction of North- 
umbria”. 

To begin with, the inclusion of several ‘servants of Christ’ sent by 
Pope Gregory to southern England, demonstrates a preoccupation with 
how the English race had received the Christian faith?. Due to a lacuna in 
the manuscript, the Hieronymian lists for the end of May are now missing 
from the Tallaght text; a reliable idea of their arrangement may be formed, 
however, from the contemporary Martyrology of Óengus (MO) — a pro- 
duct of the same church — which almost invariably drew its one or two 
saints for each day from the names given precedence in MT “. At 24 
May, instead of the more usual 26 May, Óengus celebrated ‘Augustine the 
bishop^^'. We may be all but certain, therefore, that the first archbishop of 
Canterbury also figured prominently in the corresponding list now lost 
from MT”. 

Similarly missing from MT are the Hieronymian lists for the whole 
of November. Again by reference to Óengus, however, who listed Bishop 
Augustine with forty companions at 16 November, we may infer that space 
had been provided a second time for the archbishop of Canterbury in the 
source text’. What is more, collation with the text of MH, which com- 
memorates a saint Augustine of Capua on this day, suggests that the list 
may have been tampered with in order to accommodate the founder of 
Canterbury“. Nowhere in the record of Augustine of Capua does there 


8 Previous scholars, including Grosjean and Hennig, assumed that entries relating to non- 
Irish feasts, either peculiar to MT, or given prominence in it, reflected Irish devotion. In the 
light of the evidence presented here, this assumption is no longer valid. 

?? The quotations are from the opening passages of COLGRAVE — MYNORS, Bede's Eccle- 
siastical History, p. 73 (1.25), and p. 79 (1.27). 

“ For MO's dependence on MT, see Chapter 5 below. 

^! STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 126: Augustin in t-epscop (Augustine the bishop). 

? Augustine is accompanied by an otherwise unknown Hermes together with two feasts 
corresponding to the first and third entries of the Irish section of MT. 

# STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 235: cliar Augustin epscoip, dech no chartais 
tredan, tróethsus mór ngür ngalar, cethorchae cain credal (The train of Augustine the bishop, 
who used to love best a three days’ fast: great sore grief overwhelmed them, forty beautiful 
pious ones). Citing Bede in support, the scholiast of MO (ibid., p. 242) identified Augustine 
with the bishop of Canterbury; cf. HENNIG, Studies in the Latin Texts, p. 79. 


* Comm. martyr. hieron., p. 601: In Capua Agustini et Felicitatis. This is the initial entry 
in the E version of MH. 
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appear to be an allusion to ‘forty companions’, the number elsewhere 
cited by Bede in connection with the arrival in Kent of the future arch- 
bishop of Canterbury“. If tampering did occur in this way, then it goes 
without saying that only an English editor would have gone to such length 
in Augustine’s case. 

Despite his preeminence, Augustine, who was one of at least four 
early luminaries of the English church to have been included in MT (Mel- 
litus and Honorius of Canterbury and Paulinus of York being the others), 
was never accorded the title of ‘apostle of the English’ in early sources“. 
This distinction was reserved for Pope Gregory the Great, the prelate who 
sent the missionaries ‘to preach the word of God to the English race'^. 
Quoting from St Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians, Bede enunciated 
very forcibly the preeminence of Gregory’s place in the history of the 
English church: ‘If he is not an apostle to others, yet at least he is to us, 
for we are the seal of his apostleship in the Lord’. 

Another index of early English affection for Gregory is the honour 
paid locally to his memory. Hild, founder of Whitby, had ‘received the 
faith’ from Paulinus of York, one of the missionaries sent to England by 
Gregory“. As Peter Hunter Blair suggested, this may explain why Hild’s 
community in particular was so devoted to Gregory”. Early altars com- 
memorated him not only at Whitby but also at York and Canterbury. At 
Whitby too he was made the subject of his earliest extant biography”. 
Observance of Gregory’s natalis or anniversary is also attested at a very 
early date. Already included by Bede in his martyrology, Gregory’s feast- 


45 COLGRAVE — Mynors, Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, p. 73 (1.25). 

^5 BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 36 (24 April) Militi (bis); p. 75 (30 Sep- 
tember) Honorii episcopi; p. 78 (10 October) Pauli. See also ibid, p. 150, 169, 171. No special 
prominence is given to these names in the lists, but Pauli[nus] and Honorius are in penultimate 
position, which indicates that they were added to the Hieronymian source text. None of the 
names is in MH, but Mellitus and Paulinus are included in some breviate versions (Comm. 
martyr. hieron., p. 206, 549). On the commemoration of Augustine, see KORHAMMER, Origin 
of the Bosworth Psalter, p. 177-178. 


“’ COLGRAVE — MYNORS, Bede s Ecclesiastical History, p. 69 (1.23). See also PLUMMER, 
Venerabilis Baedae, ll, p. 67-78; FARMER, Oxford Dictionary, p. 177-179. For Gregory's cult 
m England, see also THACKER, Memorializing Gregory the Great. 

“Ë COLGRAVE ~ Mynors, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, p. 123 (II. 1). 

® Ibid., p. 105 (1.29), 407 (IV.23). 

°° HUNTER BLAIR, Northumbria, p. 122. 

5! COLGRAVE — MYNORS, Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, p. 145 (11.3), and ibid., p. 205 


(1.20); PLUMMER, Venerabilis Baedae, II, p. 391. The word porticus, used by Bede for the 
Structure at York, denotes the (side) chapel containing the altar. 
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day was made the subject of a canon promulgated at the synod of 
*Clovesho' in 747, ordaining that it be celebrated in all churches and mon- 
asteries^?. 

The treatment of Gregory's feast in MT likewise underlines the 
stature of this Pope. Himself possibly one of the earliest witnesses to the 
existence of an MH-type martyrology, Gregory subsequently became an 
addition to its list for 12 March, the day of his death”. For the editor of 
the Hieronymian text underlying MT, this was plainly not conspicuous 
enough. Placing Gregory's name at the head of the list for 12 March, he 
appended to it a reference to an otherwise unrecorded apparition of St 
Peter to the Pope™. Nor did his interest in Gregory end there. Between 
12 March and the end of the month, he returned to the name Gregory in no 
fewer than six other entries, all of which, with one exception, refer to this 
Pope”. These are completely absent from the main text of MH, and only 
one of them is elsewhere attested. The reference to ‘Gregory’s ordination’ 
at 29 March is shared among other sources by the Calendar of Willibrord, 
whose editor could find no satisfactory explanation for it. Whatever the 
explanation may be, its presence in MT, together with the cluster of other 
entries on Pope Gregory, again testifies to an interest which is most likely 
to have been evinced by an English author”. 


52 QUENTIN, Martyrologes historiques, p. 50; HADDAN — STUBBS, Councils and Ecclesi- 
astical Documents, YII, p. 368. 


9 Comm. martyr. hieron., p. 138. 


** BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 22: Grigorii papae Romae. Ostensio Petri 
Grigorio recusanti principatum. Gregory's well-known reluctance to assume the papacy is 
nowhere else said to have been attended by an apparition of St Peter. For a discussion of the 
entry, see HENNIG, /reland's Contribution, p. 21, and ID., Studies in the Latin Texts, p. 71-72. 


55 19 March (Grigorii ordinatio), 20 March (Grigorii), 21 March (Grigorii), 28 March 
(Grigorii), 29 March (ordinatio Grigorii. Grigorii Nazareni in Armenia). The exception is 
Gregory of Nazianzum, who appears to have been confused with his contemporary Gregory of 
Nyssa at 29 March. Another possible exception is the consecration of Gregory at March 19 — 
also recorded, simply as sancti Grigori, in the E version of MH (Comm. martyr. hieron., p. 152) 
— which may refer to the consecration of Pope Gregory III (t 741) on the previous day in 731. 
On the other hand, Grosjean (Culte de S. Joseph, p. 359n) stated that this feast can hardly be 
other than "l'anniversaire (vrai, prétendu ou imaginé) of the consecration as bishop of Gregory 
the Great. The editors of MT (p. 142) plausibly suggested that Gregory may have been in- 
cluded at 21 March because he wrote the Life of St Benedict, the most celebrated of the other 
saints in the list. 


56 WILSON, Calendar, p. 5, 26: ordinatio Grigori papae. The consecration of Gregory the 
Great is usually placed at 3 September. 

57 As if to clinch the matter, the martyrologist consistently misspelled the name as Gri- 
gorius, and this is also found in the Calendar and Martyrology of Willibrord. 
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While Gregory's key role in the evangelization of England would 
have ensured a very special position for him in local martyrologies, the 
pride of place accorded to other saints of the universal church, although 
plainly inspired by English or specifically Northumbrian preference, can- 
not be so easily explained. What prompted, for instance, the mid-eighth- 
century author of the metrical Martyrology of York to single out George 
for special mention at 24 April?’ ‘Saint George of Merry England’ lay 
several centuries ahead?. Yet he was also made the subject of an entry 
in the second family of manuscript witnesses to Bede's martyrology™. 
Clearly, this saint had already become the focus of great interest in North- 
umbria, at the latest by the early eighth century®'. Given this, it can hardly 
be dismissed as a mere coincidence that, alone among the witnesses to MH, 
MT accords him first place in the list for 24 April®. 

If the priority thus accorded to George in the Tallaght text can best 
be explained by reference to an underlying exemplar compiled by an En- 
glish or Northumbrian editor, then the same is even more emphatically 
true of the prominence given to Mary Magdalene. Identified both by 
Gregory the Great and by Bede as the sinner who anointed Christ's feet, 
Mary Magdalene has been made the subject of an important study by 
Victor Saxer, who traced the origins of the cult in the West back to early 
eighth-century Northumbria”. The earliest known Western record of the 
feast occurs in the martyrology composed by Bede, probably sometime in 
the 720s.% Moreover, according to Saxer, Bede seems to have been guided 
by a Greek source, when establishing July 22 as the day of her feast". 


58 Wir MART, Un témoin anglo-saxon, p. 66: atque Georgius hinc euectus ad astra uolauit. 
Wilmart (ibid., p. 57) placed George at 23 April. In fact, he is assigned in the text, as in MT, to 
the following day (the eighth of the calends of May). 


9 See FARMER, Oxford Dictionary, p. 166-167. 
© QUENTIN, Martyrologes historiques, p. 50. 


5! Hunter Blair (Northumbria, p. 105) drew attention to the fact that the church of St Paul 
at Jarrow was dedicated on 23 April. Given the other evidence of George's popularity in North- 
umbria, this coincidence may imply more than the accident supposed by Hunter Blair. 

€ BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 35: Passio Georgii cum .xxxmddcclxxiv. 
MO also added ‘thirty great thousands’ to the notice of George's feast. The number seems to be 
taken from the explicit of a passio composed for George: see AB, 11 (1892), p. 303 (10a). 

, # SAXER, Origines du culte. Cf. ID., Culte de Marie Madeleine. | am grateful to Professor 

Éamonn Ó Carragäin for drawing my attention to these works. 

s QUENTIN, Martyrologes historiques, p. 53: natale sanctae Mariae Magdalenae. 

65 SAXER, Origines du culte, p. 35, and QUENTIN, Martyrologes historiques, p. 53n. 
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Unfortunately, the Hieronymian section for 22 July is now missing 
from MT. By reference to the Martyrology of Óengus, however, which 
singles out *the blessed nativity of Mary Magdalene' for mention on that 
day, we can again be all but certain that the name also headed the cor- 
responding list of MT%. Furthermore, Mary Magdalene was given pride of 
place in MT at 28 March, where her prominence is likewise corroborated 
by the Martyrology of Óengus, and again at 19 December, where she is 
uniquely mentioned in the final entry of MT. What is more, the extra 
feast provided for Mary Magdalene at 28 March was at the expense of 
Mary of Egypt, whose name was simply adapted to suit the editor's ob- 
vious preference®. Here, as in the case of St Augustine, it is improbable 
than any Insular editor other than an Anglo-Saxon would have tampered 
with his exemplar in this way. 

Saxer's view that it was Bede who first inscribed in a western mar- 
tyrology at 22 July the feast of Mary Magdalene would now appear to be 
in need of modification”. In the light of the evidence presented here, we 
can say that Bede may not have drawn directly on a Greek source at 22 
July. Here, as elsewhere in his martyrology, he appears to have been 
guided by a Northumbrian edition of MH more or less identical with the 
text now preserved in MT”. 


Conclusion 


Following the arrival of MH in Northumbria in the late seventh cen- 
tury, copies of the text began to circulate locally. One full copy is at the 
base of the early eighth-century Martyrology of Echternach, now Paris, 
Bibliothèque Nationale, MS. Latin 108377". Besides being copied locally 
in full, however, arguably in several recensions, MH was brought out in at 


$6 STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 164: findgein Magdaléna Maire, mind cech dúnaid 
(The blessed nativity of Mary Magdalene, the diadem of every host). 

*' BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 27, 87: Mariae Magdalenae; STOKES, 
Martyrology of Oengus, p. 84: Don-rogra, ron-sóera sech phiana, ron-séna, Maria ron-móra, 
in mór Magdaléna (May she call us, may she save us from pains, may she sain us, may Mary 
magnify us, the great Magdalena). 

6€ Comm. martyr. hieron., p. 166. Mary of Egypt's feast is in the E version of MH as well 
as in two breviate versions. 

© SAXER, Origines du culte, p. 34. 

70 À systematic comparison of Bede's text with the text of MT should yield many other 
examples. See also p. 36-37 above. 

?! For MH in Northumbria, see above at p. 22-25, 38-42. For the Echternach manuscript, 
see LOWE, Codices Latini Antiquiores, V, p. 25. 
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least one breviate Northumbrian edition, which also began to circulate. A 
copy appears to have been used by Bede in the composition of his mar- 
tyrology some time before 731, and another may have served as source for 
the author of the metrical Martyrology of York about 750. A third copy, 
similar to the text underlying the Welsh martyrology written for Rhigy- 
farch, was drawn on by the redactor of the Echternach version of MH, and 
yet another copy served as a source of the martyrology written by Hra- 
banus Maurus (t 856)”. 

The breviate copy of MH that concerns us here, the Urtext of MT, 
appears to have been written at or for the church of Lindisfarne”. Already 
included in this copy were such local feasts as those of the two martyred 
kings, Oswald and Oswine, and of the two martyred clerics named He- 
wald. This would date the copy to shortly after 700, when Lindisfarne 
appears to have had a particularly active scriptorium”. The evidence of 
Northumbrian provenance discussed in the present chapter — to adapt a 
memorable phrase used in another context by Nora K. Chadwick — is 
‘written heavily across the names’ of MT. Seldom can a provenance 
have been endorsed, albeit posthumously, by so many people. And, as we 
shall now see, much the same kind of endorsement is provided by the 
surviving text of MT for the other churches and places visited by its 
exemplar en route to Tallaght. 


: 7? MCCULLOR, Martyrologium Hieronymianum Cambrense. For further evidence of the 
circulation of copies of MH in Northumbria, see now BULLOUGH, À Pre-Bedan English Martyr- 
ology, and LAPIDGE, Origin of the Old English Martyrology. 


7 See above at p.22. 


™ The feast of the Hewalds is also included in Bede's martyrology and in the metrical 
Martyrology of York. 


2 BROWN, Lindisfarne Scriptorium, NETZER, Willibrord's Scriptorium. 


?6 CHADWICK, Age of the Saints, p. 92. Chadwick was speaking of the manner in which 
placenames evoke the austere discipline of the Irish church. 
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FROM NORTHUMBRIA TO TALLAGHT: 
THE ROUTE OF THE MARTYROLOGY 


Introduction 


On the evidence then of its added Saxones, and of its many indica- 
tions of preference for cults of particular interest to the English Church, 
the exemplar used at Tallaght must either have passed through Lindisfarne 
itself or through a Northumbrian church closely affiliated to it. Any one 
of the so-called English foundations in Ireland shown by Kathleen Hughes 
to have maintained contact with Northumbria after the synod of Whitby 
could have acted as intermediary in the journey of this exemplar from Lin- 
disfarne or its affiliated church to Tallaght'. What Julian Brown has said 
of palaeographers, however, that the ‘recognized halt on the road between 
Northumbria and Ireland has always been Iona', applies with equal force 
to historians”. Because no Irish church was more closely affiliated to Lin- 
disfarne, Iona must be here as elsewhere the obvious first choice. 


Iona Entries in MT 


Iona's place in the formation of the earliest Irish martyrology appears 
to be assured by at least two pieces of evidence’. The first of these is the 
Space found among the Irish additions to MT at 27 May, exactly a week 
removed from the usual day of 20 May, for a most unexpected candidate 
for commemoration: Ecgfrith son of Oswiu and king of Northumbria, who 
died in 685*. Ecgfrith is the subject of mixed coverage in the historical 
sources. He is reviled by Bede for having sent an army to Ireland in 684 


| HUGHES, Evidence for Contacts. 
? BROWN, Northumbria and the Book of Kells, p. 236. 


? Compare also the conclusion reached by Moisl (Bernician Royal Dynasty, p. 108): Iona 
"would have had good reason to maintain an annalistic record of ... battles and deaths of North- 
umbrian kings, the foundation of Lindisfarne, the deaths of prominent churchmen and so on’. 


* BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 46: Echbritan mac Ossu. For the date of 
Ecgfrith's death, see COLGRAVE — MYNORS, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, p. 429 (IV.26): AU 
(Mac AIRT - MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster, p. 148) hibernicized the king's name, albeit 
without the diminutive ending of endearment, as Etfrith m. Ossu. 
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where it ^wretchedly devastated a harmless race that had always been most 
friendly to the English). Yet, the king won high praise from Wilfrid's 
biographer, Stephen, as a rex christianissimus et piissimus?. And finally, 
his name was added, in a hand other than prima manus, to Willibrord's 
calendar at 20 May, and it was also entered, on the same date, in the early 
eighth-century fragmentary commemorative list of Northumbrian origin 
formerly preserved in the Hauptstaatarchiv, Munich’. 

But why was his name, in a diminutive form suggestive of endear- 
ment, entered in MT at 27 May? The discrepancy in the choice of day 
suggests that the entry is unlikely to have been added in a Northumbrian 
context. If we can rely, however, on the late eleventh-century Simeon of 
Durham, another explanation becomes possible®. According to Simeon, 
following Ecgfrith's defeat and death at the battle of Dunnichen or Nech- 
tanesmere in 685 his remains had been taken for burial on Iona, which 
might have led to his name's being added to the monastery's list of 
commemorations’. 

A much clearer indication of Iona's early involvement in the forma- 
tion of the Irish martyrology is provided by the list of entries concerning 
its abbots. In all, twelve abbots are named, constituting, subject to two 
omissions, an otherwise unbroken record of the succession from Columba 
(Colum Cille) up to and including Cillíne'. Thereafter, the abbots of Iona 


$ COLGRAVE — MYNORS, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, p. 427 (11.3). 


6 COLGRAVE, Life of Bishop Wilfrid, p. 36 (= § xvii); Stephen refers to regibus christia- 
nissimis et piissimis Ecgfritho et Aeluino. 


7 WILson, Calendar, p. 7: Ecfridi regis; GROSJEAN, Un fragment d 'obituaire, p. 322, 336; 
GERCHOW, Die Gedenküberlieferung, p. 213-215. 


* Hunter Blair (Symeon 's History, p. 87) described Simeon's collection as ‘a mass of un- 
edited material, most of it useless, some of it immensely valuable'. The useless material is that 
culled from other writers. The reference to Ecgfrith's burial on Iona in Rollason (Symeon of 
Durham, p. 46, 47: cujus corpus in Hii, insula Columbae, sepultum est), has not been traced to 
any other source. 


? Whatever may explain Ecgfrith’s inclusion in MT, it is rendered even stranger by the 
complete absence of any reference to his half-brother, Aldfrith, who, as David Dumville (Two 
Troublesome Abbots, p. 151-152) has recently reminded us, became the focus of literary allu- 
sion (or perhaps illusion) in the Irish record. As Dumville has pointed out, the literary history 
of Flann Fina [allegedly another name for Aldfrith] in Ireland and the biography of Aldfrith, 
king of Northumbria 'require further investigation" before the two can be brought into con- 
junction. For Aldfrith's connections with Iona, see MOISL, Bernician Royal Dynasty, p. 120-124 
For the day assigned by the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle to Aldfrith's death, see PLUMMER, Vene- 
rabilis Baedae, Il, p. 305-306. 

10 In the order of their succession the abbots are Columba (t 597, 9 June), Baithine (t 600, 


9 June), Laisrén (t 605, 16 September), Fergna (+ 623, 2 March), Ségine (T 652, 12 August), 
Suibne (t 657, 1 Jan.), Cuimíne Find (+ 669, 24 February), Fáilbe (t 679, 22 March), Adomnán 
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are passed over silently by the Tallaght martyrologist. Unfortunately, the 
final entry does not indicate which of the two abbots so named, Cilline 
Fota (t 726) or Cilline Droichtech (t 752), who appear to have succeeded 
to the abbacy in immediate sequence, was intended in the entry for 3 July, 
which states simply Cilline abbas Iae''. Máel Muire Ua Gormáin opted for 
the later Cillíne in a gloss to his late twelfth-century martyrology, possibly 
because he was the better known of the two". Francis John Byme declined 
to make a choice in his authoritative list of the abbots of Iona”. Here, 
although conscious of the fact that it is a matter of opinion, I incline to- 
wards the earlier of the two, Cillíne Fota. As we shall see, the question is 
an important one, for on it hinges to some extent the date at which the 
martyrology is likely to have arrived in Ireland. 

However, before dealing with the circumstances surrounding the de- 
parture of the text from Iona, we must now consider the question of the 
other additions likely to have been made while it was still there. 


Scottish Entries added on Iona 


It is hardly surprising that the incidental entries most likely to have 
been added on Iona relate to representatives of the other Scottish and Irish 
churches that were affiliated to the Columban familia. Our knowledge of 


(t 704, 23 September), Dünchad (t 717, 25 May), Dorbéne (t 713, 28 October), Cillíne (+ 726 
or 752, 3 July). Nine of the names are corroborated by the metrical Martyrology of Oengus 
(MO); those omitted from MO are Suibne, Dorbéne and Cillíne. The principal omission from 
the list is Conamail (t 710), Adomnán's successor in the abbacy, who may be identical with the 
person of the same name, but without reference to Iona, listed at 11 September. Conamail 
belonged to a different family from the majority of Columba's successors, and his incumbency 
was apparently opposed by a faction supporting his successor Dünchad (t 717); see HERBERT, 
lona, Kells and Derry, p. 57-58. The other omission, Féelchü (t 724), may be illusory only, as 
several persons bearing this name are included in MT. However, none is designated abbot of 
Yona. Also worthy of note is Fáilbe Bec, designated abbot of Jona at 10 March but omitted here 
for lack of clear evidence of his correct place in the list. 


!! There is some confusion concerning the succession at this time. A certain Feidlimid (or 
Fáilbe AFM) is said to have held the abbacy in 722 (AU, ATig), during the tenure of Fáelchü 
(716-724). This Feidlimid may not have died until 754 (AFM). 


2 STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. 128. Although Máel Muire sometimes made use 
of annals when glossing his entries, he is unlikely to have done so in this instance. The earlier 
annals (AU, ATig) designate Cillíne simply as an anchorite of Iona; only the seventeenth-century 
AFM, whose main contributor, Míchéal Ó Cléirigh, coincidentally also wrote our lone surviving 
copy of Ua Gormáin's martyrology, refers to Cillíne's tenure of the abbacy. The later Cillíne 
was better known because of his involvement in the bringing of Adomnán's shrine to Ireland; 
see CARNEY, À maccucäin. Reeves (Life of St. Columba, p. 382) followed the Martytology of 
Gorman in identifying Cilléne of July 3 as the second abbot of the name. 


3 BYRNE, Heads of Churches, p. 257. 
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the Scottish churches that were linked in this way to Iona is particularly 
hazy, but, at least one of those featured in MT, the island of Eigg off the 
coast of Inverness, appears to have been of considerable interest to the 
martyrologist *. More than fifty members of this community, spread over 
seven entries, are named in MT". Donnan, the chief saint of the church, 
appears to have become the subject of a cult, and churches named after 
him are especially plentiful in Scotland'5. No other trace survives of the 
no fewer than 52 members of his community, who are said to have en- 
dured martyrdom by burning with him on 17 April, 617". This said, the 
names shed some light on the ethnic composition of the community, which 
appears to have been predominantly Gaelic in character. Only nine of the 
52 names — Mairic, Andrelis, Carilis, Gurentii, luneti, Corani, Cuculani, 
Baltiani, Nauermi — have a non-Irish, possibly Pictish or British, ap- 
pearance. The Eigg names accorded separate days, Conain (12 January), 
Berchani (10 April), Enani (29 April), and Congalach (22 December 
[MG], reveal a similar profile’®. Of these, only the first bears what may be 
a British name”. Overall, the presence in MT of a great number of names 
associated with Eigg testifies to a close interest on Iona in the affairs of 
Donnán's church. The existence of this interest is also borne out by a 
passage in Vita Columbae, which is dated to about 700, shortly before the 
martyrology began to be kept on Jona”. Here, the absence from Iona of 
Baithine, Colum Cille's ‘foster-son’ and later successor as abbot, is ex- 
plained by reference to contrary winds which detained him on the island 
of Eigg”. 


'* HERBERT, Jona, Kells and Derry, p. 33. 


55 The entries relating to Eigg are at 12 January, 10, 17, 20, 29, 30 April, and 22 De- 
cember. The latter date relies on the evidence of the late twelfth-century Martyrology of Gorman 
(MG), which drew its Irish saints, almost exclusively, as I show in Chapter 7, from MT. 

'6 For various churches named ‘Cill Donnáin' after the saint, see WATSON, History of the 
Celtic Placenames, p. 85, 165, 283. 


' The AU date is discussed in GROSJEAN, Martyrologe de Tallaght, p. 125-130. 


18 Gaps in the Irish sections of MT, caused by the loss of manuscript folios, may usually 
be filled, as here in the case of Congalach, by reference to the corresponding lists of the Mar- 
tyrology of Gorman (MG); see note 15 above and Chapter 7 below. 

1 Rather than the very rare Irish form Conán, MT's Conain may reflect Welsh Cynan. 
Of the two religious of Eigg named in the annals, Oan (t 725) and Cumméne (T 752), the former 
bears an otherwise unattested name in Irish sources. 

20 ANDERSON — ANDERSON, Life of Columba. Adomnán died in 704. 

2! Jbid., p. 504 (= 119b). 
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In addition to Eigg, the churches of Kingarth (Columba, Blaan) and 
Dundorn/Sraith frenn (Sinach, Féelän), are both mentioned twice; Lismore 
(Moluoc), Moray (Colmän), Rosemarkie (Curitän) and Rum (Beccän), 
which receive one mention each, are also featured". Although there is no- 
thing in Vita Columbae to corroborate a particular interest on Iona's part 
in any of these churches, Curitán of Rosemarkie is among those named as 
guarantors of Adomnán's Lex Innocentium (also known as Cáin Adom- 
náin), which was proclaimed in 697”. 


Irish Entries added on Iona 


The Irish churches featured in MT include several known from Vita 
Columbae to have been associated with the island monastery. Among the 
more prominent of these are Derry (8 March, 7 April, 3 May), Terryglass 
(1, 24, 26 May, 13 December), and Durrow (19 April, 21 June, 12 No- 
vember)”. Churches such as Bangor and Clonmacnoise, which also figure 
prominently, either in their own right or through the mediation of their 
saints, in Adomnán's Vita Columbae, will be examined below”. However, 
the extensive list of names of over 200 members of the community of 
Taghmon, County Wexford, appended to the feast of the church's patron, 
Fintan, at 21 October, bears mentioning here. As in the case of the Eigg 
entry (17 April), the impressively long Taghmon list no doubt reflects the 
closeness of the association between the Irish church and Iona, which 
Adomnan’s lengthy account of a visit to it by two of Columba's clerics, 
followed by a visit to Iona itself by Fintan, independently implies”. 


Transfer of the Martyrology to Ireland 


As already stated, the question as to which of the abbots of Iona 
named Cillíne is intended by the entry at 3 July has a direct bearing on 
When the martyrology, or a copy thereof, is likely first to have left the is- 
land. Should Cillíne Fota (+ 726) have been intended, then the text would 


2 Kingarth (1 March, 10 August), Dundom (14 February, 20 June), Lismore (25 June), 
Moray (18 February), Rosemarkie (16 March), Rum (17 March). 

3Ni DHONNCHADHA, Guarantor List, p. 191; MACDONALD, Curadan, p. 5-9. 

4 For my reliance on the Martyrology of Gorman for the entries at 12 November and 13 
December, see note 18 above. For the Vita references, see ANDERSON — ANDERSON, Life of Co- 
lumba: Derry (p. 206, 248, 428), Terryglass (p. 408), Durrow (p. 214, 265, 318, 326, 434, 494). 

55 Ibid.: Comgall of Bangor (p. 314, 490, 500), Clonmacnoise (p. 214-219). 

26 Ibid., p. 206-214. 
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have left Iona before 752, when his successor, Cillíne Droichtech, died, but 
not earlier than 729, the year that marks the obit of Ecgberht, the otherwise 
latest datable representative of the island community in the martyrology”. 
If this was the case, the text later kept and written up at Tallaght, more or 
less in its present form, could not have gone there directly from Iona since, 
at that stage, the Irish church had not yet been founded. 

Tallaght was one of a large number of new churches founded under 
the influence of the céile Dé or anchoritic movement during the second 
half of the eighth century”. Its cédchongbháil (foundation) is placed by 
the Annals of the Four Masters (AFM), the only source to mention it, at 
769, a date that accords well with the 792 obit of its founder, Máel 
Ruain”, If not Tallaght, which Irish monastery is likely to have been the 
initial recipient of the Iona martyrology ? Before addressing this question, 
it may prove useful to consider the wider picture concerning the exchange 
of written materials — especially in relation to the transmission of the 
annals — between Jona and Ireland in the early eighth century. 


Annals, Computus and Martyrology 


Since the publication of Eoin Mac Neill's pioneering work on the 
genesis of the Irish annals, there has been more or less general agreement 
among historians that these began to be kept on Iona in the period about 
700? Mac Neill's further suggestion that the Iona entries were later in- 
corporated into the annals kept on the Irish mainland has also met with 
general approval"! T. F. O’Rahilly was the first to propose a date of about 
740 for the beginning of the process of incorporation, basing his argument 


77 MT has several other feasts of a person named Cilline, without further designation. 

? O'DWYER, Céli Dé. 

ii O'DoNOVAN, Annala Rioghachta Eireann, 1, p. 372; MAC AIRT - MAC NIOCAILL, 
Annals of Ulster, s. a. 792. 


? Mac Neill’s views are set forth in his Authorship and Structure. For the date proposed 
by him for the commencement of the chronicle (about 712), see ibid., p. 73-90. Although some 
scholars — notably Byrne (Seventh-Century Documents, p. 180), Smyth (Earliest Irish Annals, 
p. 41-42), McCarthy — Breen (Astronomical Observations), and McCarthy (Status of the Pre- 
Patrician Annals, p. 151-152) — would be prepared to go further back, the consensus view still 
adheres to a date about 700. 


?! Mac NEILL, Authorship and Structure, p. 80; O’RAHILLY, Two Patricks, p. 11-12; 
O'Rahilly set forth the evidence in greater detail in his Early Irish History, p. 235-259 (espe- 
cially p. 253-255). For resumés of scholarly opinion on the subject, see BANNERMAN, Notes 
on the Scottish Entries, MACSHAMHRAIN, Church and Polity, p. 1-4, and Ó MURAILE, Annála 
Uladh, p. [2-6]. 
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on internal evidence that has since been set forth in great detail by John 
Bannerman?. Until about 740 an Iona perspective is clearly discernible in 
the text of the annals, which subsequently gives way to an equally trans- 
parent Irish viewpoint. For example, at 730 reference is made to the ‘return 
of the relics of Adomnán from Ireland’, whereas at 754 it is recorded that 
Sléibéne, abbot of Iona, ‘came to Ireland". 

There is less general agreement as to which Irish church received and 
began to continue the set of Iona annals about 740. O’Rahilly, and the 
majority of those who have since discussed the question, including Ban- 
nerman, Kathleen Hughes, and Alfred Smyth, have argued that the church 
of Bangor was the most likely recipient. Not only was this church in any 
case, as stated by Bannerman, ‘a likely depository' of Scottish annal entries 
in Ireland, a very complete record of its early abbots, as well as the date of 
its foundation, is also contained in the Irish annals”. Furthermore, inci- 
dental detail relating to Bangor, of a kind that might be expected of a local 
annalist, figures prominently in the text. Thus, the burning of Bangor itself 
is said to have occured in 756 in feria Patricii, ‘on Patrick's feast’; and in 
feria Comgaill, ‘on the feast of Comgall (founder of Bangor]’, is used at 
782 to date the obit of an abbot of Aghaboe. 

Not all scholars are prepared to assign the earliest Irish annals to 
Bangor. Gearóid Mac Niocaill has argued against this view on the grounds 
that the bulk of the material relating to east Ulster could just as well have 
been written into the annals on Iona'?. Mac Niocaill formed the opinion 
that the Iona chronicle was most probably received and continued at Ar- 
magh, with some evidence to suggest that Clonard also had a part to play 
in its continuation". More recently, Daniel McCarthy has argued that 
Clonmacnoise, which, as we have seen, figures prominently in Vita Co- 
lumbae, was the initial Irish repository of the Iona annals?? 


9 BANNERMAN, Notes on the Scottish Entries, p. 11-13. 
? MAC AIRT — MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster, s. a. 730, 754. 


34 BANNERMAN, Notes on the Scottish Entries, p. 14; HUGHES, Early Christian Ireland, p. 
122- pu SMYTH, Earliest Irish Annals, p. 34. 


35 BANNERMAN, Notes on the Scottish Entries, p. 14. 


°° Mac NIOCAILL, Medieval Irish Annals, p. 21-23. Cf. MAC AIRT — MAC NIOCAILL, An- 
nals i Ulster, p. x-xi. 


37 Kelleher (Early Irish History, p. 126) also viewed Armagh as a source of early annalistic 


activity. For Mac Niocaill's opinion of the role played by Clonard, see his Medieval Irish 
iie: p. 21-23. 


38 ANDERSON — ANDERSON, Life of Columba, p. 214-218 (14a-15b, L3); MCCARTHY, Chro- 
nology. 
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Despite the majority opinion in its favour, the question of Bangor 
involvement in the transmission of the Irish annals after 740, remains, in 
Mac Niocaill’s words, ‘to be settled decisively"?. It is perhaps too much to 
expect of the evidence of MT that it should prove conclusive in this 
matter. However, since a martyrology has much in common with a set of 
annals, its evidence may at least contribute to a resolution of the debate. 
Like the martyrology, a significant portion of the annalistic record focuses 
on the holy dead. Annal entries for almost every year relate to deaths of 
heads of churches or other important prelates and, albeit mainly retro- 
spectively, also regularly record obits of sainted founders of churches. 
Leaving aside the liturgical character of the martyrology, the main formal 
distinction between it and the annals is its focus on days rather than years; 
both genres share a calendrical aspect. 

Given the formal connection between the two types of text, the pos- 
sibility, mooted by Bannerman that *some or all of the contents of the Iona 
scriptorium' might have been taken to Ireland for safety about 740, de- 
serves to be borne in mind". It would indeed make sense to assume that 
material of a calendrical character would have come from Iona to Ireland 
as one consignment, sent to a church with a particular interest in material of 
this kind. As Dáibhí Ó Cróinín has pointed out, the Paschal controversy of 
the seventh century, which may have led to the arrival in Iona of the Hie- 
ronymian martyrology in the first place, also greatly encouraged the de- 
velopment of computistical skills throughout Ireland*’. By the early eighth 
century, some of the more important churches, north and south, could 
point to written evidence of local interest in computus. Of these churches, 
Bangor undoubtedly enjoyed the greatest reputation for computistical 
scholarship. A measure of its renown is reflected in the oft-quoted con- 
tents of a note added to an eighth-century gospel book, now in Würzburg, 
which describes Moshinu moccu Min (d. 610), scribe and abbot of Bangor, 
as the ‘first of the Irish who learned by rote the computus', and a pupil 
of his, Mochuaróc moccu Nethsemon, as ‘doctor of the whole world'*. 


? MAC AIRT — MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster, p. x. Note also Bannerman’s view (Notes 
on the Scottish Entries, p. 14) that the proposition that the Ulster Chronicle was compiled at 
Bangor ‘may not ever be decisively proved’. 


a BANNERMAN, Notes on the Scottish Entries, p. 26. A possible explanation for the de- 
cision to transfer these documents, or copies thereof, lies in the fact that the Picts had inflicted a 
series of defeats on the Dal Riata patrons of Jona in the 730s. 

4l Ó CRONIN, Irish Provenance. See also WALLIS, Bede, pp. xxiii-xxvi, Ixxii-Ixxviii. 


? Würzburg, Universitätsbibl. MS th. f. 61. For the text, see STOKES — STRACHAN, The- 
saurus Palæohibernicus, ll, p. 285; KENNEY, Sources, p. 218. 
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Therefore, by virtue of its prominent involvement, possibly in the keeping 
of annals and certainly in the cultivation of computus, the quest for the 
lrish church most likely to have first received a copy of the Iona mar- 
tyrology must begin with Bangor. As in the case of Iona, the evidence to 
be examined consists almost exclusively of names and their associations. 


Members of the Community of Bangor in MT 


The church of Bangor, situated near Belfast Lough and easily acces- 
sible from Scotland, had long been a centre of computistic and liturgical 
study, and it was still at the height of its achievement in the period 
700x750. More than a hundred years had passed since Columbanus, one 
of its most noted teachers, had left for the Continent, but contact with as- 
sociated churches outside Ireland — Bangor's external parruchia — does 
not appear to have decreased. The celebrated Antiphonary of Bangor, 
compiled during the abbacy of Crónán moccu Cualne (680x691), found its 
way, apparently at an early date, to Columbanus's principal foundation, 
Bobbio in northern Italy. Ongoing connections with the outside world 
may also underlie the fact that even though the title chosen for Máel Rubai 
(t 722) in MT at 21 April was ‘abbot of Bangor', he had founded Apple- 
cross in Scotland in 673. Contact with Iona also appears to have remained 
close. Bangor is not among the churches referred to by name in Adom- 
nán's Vita Columbae, written shortly before 700, but its founder, Comgall, 
is depicted as a travelling companion of Columba's, and he is also given 
the distinction of being one of a delegation of four sancti fundatores said 
to have visited Iona. Moreover, Columba is described as having inter- 
ceded for the souls of members of Comgall's community who had drowned 
in Belfast Lough“. Prominence of this kind would not have been accorded 
lightly by Adomnán. We may infer that relations with Bangor were just as 
important during his time on Iona as he made them out to have been in the 
time of Columba. Given its geographical position close to the sea in north- 
east Ulster, its continuing literary activity, its proven connections with 
Iona, and its historical role as a centre of intellectual exchange between 
Ireland and the external world, Bangor was the most likely first port of 
call in Ireland for the Iona martyrology. 


43 ANDERSON — ANDERSON, Life of Columba, p. 314, 500. 
“ Ibid., p. 490. 
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Bangor's presumptive priority is greatly strengthened by MT's treat- 
ment of its patron and founder, Comgall, who receives more detailed 
attention than any other native saint. The usual procedure of the martyr- 
ologist was to record a saint's name, followed often, but by no means 
invariably, by the name of his or her church. On 10 May, however, the 
day of Comgall's feast, not only is the church named, but the saint's age is 
also given, together with the precise number of years, months, and days 
spent by him as abbot?. This minute attention, which is underlined by the 
first place accorded to the saint in the list for the day, is in the best com- 
putistical tradition. More importantly, no other saint, not even Columba, 
for whom only his name is recorded at 9 June, or Máel Ruain of Tallaght, 
whose rank of bishop and church are specified at 7 July, is given this dis- 
tinction. Comgall's obvious importance for the martyrologist is reflected 
by at least two other feasts. One, at 29 September, describes the saint as 
miles Christi, ‘soldier of Christ’, an accolade reserved for him alone. The 
second (7 October), which refers to Comgall simply as abbot, falls one 
day beyond the octave of the September feast, which it may have been 
designed to mark. 

The attention paid to Comgall's feast is not the only example of un- 
customary emphases in the text that appear to be attributable to Bangor 
influence. Likewise uncommon is the mention of an apparently lay sibling, 
a brother named Glassán, in connection with the feast of an abbot of 
Bangor named Columba (t 1 October, 665). These two may have been 
brothers of Fiachnae mac Démmáin (+ 627), king of Ulster, among whose 
siblings were ‘Colman the cleric’ and Glassán ^6. 

The attention to incidental local detail discernible in isolated entries 
of this kind is matched by the care taken to include as many abbots of 
Bangor as possible. Of the twenty listed in the annals for the period up to 
761, when Suairlech died, no fewer than thirteen are included in MT. 
Moreover, the Martyrology of Gorman (MG), which, as already stated, 
drew its Irish saints principally from a copy of the Tallaght text, records 


5 Comgaill Bennchair xci anno aetatis eius principatus autem .l. anno et mense iii et de- 
cimo die. There is no trace of this chronological detail either in MG or in the Commentary on 
MO, both of which drew on a copy of MT. However, much the same detail is found in the 
record of the saint's death in the Annals of Tigemach (STOKES, Annals of Tigernach, s. a. 602). 
Daniel McCarthy suggests (personal communication) that the entry may have been modelled on 
the Liber Pontificalis style of recording the dates of papal succession. 


“© Columbae abbatis Bennchair fratris Glassain. The five sons of Démmän are listed as: 
Fingen, Glassán, Guare, Colmán the cleric (possibly identical with Colum of Bangor), and 
Fiachna (O'BRIEN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 409). 
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three further Bangor abbots for the period lacking in MT (1 November-16 
December)". The resultant total of sixteen out of twenty abbots is un- 
equalled, for this period, by the record of any other Irish church. Armagh, 
for example, can point to a record of the feasts of thirteen only of its early 
abbots and bishops, including such doubtful heads as Patrick himself, 
Sen-Phátraic, Sechnall and Benén. Indeed, of the remaining nine heads of 
Armagh for the period in question, several rely for their feastdays on iden- 
tifications in notes added by Máel Muire Ua Gormäin to the late twelfth- 
century Martyrology of Gorman. In making his identifications, Máel Muire 
sometimes consulted a set of annals**. Similar calculations yield a total of 
nine feasts recorded for early abbots of Clonmacnoise, eight for Lismore, 
seven for Clonard and Ferns, four for Clonfert, and three for Glenda- 
lough”. 

Although entries of names of Bangor abbots in MT become less reg- 
ular after Suairlech’s death in 761, the obits of the two latest recorded, 
Augustine (t 27 October) and Thomas (t 22 April) date respectively to 780 
and 794°. Here again, comparison with other churches may be helpful. 
Except for Lismore and Emly, each of which can point to the feastday of 
one abbot, no other head of a major, long established, Irish church is 
named in MT for the period between 770 and 800°". 

Bangor's record in MT is not confined to its abbots. Among other 
ecclesiastics commemorated in the text is a Bangor bishop bearing the un- 
usual name of Sedrach (t 780)?. This man, whose name is mentioned in 


“’ The feasts of the Bangor abbots in MT up to 761 are: 28 February (Moshinu), 8 April 
(Cend Fáelad), 21 April (Máel Rubai, Berach), 22 April (Thomas/Tómma), 10 May (Comgall, 
also 29 September, 7 October), 16 May (Mac Laisre), 12 June (Torannán, otherwise unrecorded), 
l August (Sárán), 22 August (Beogáes), 10 September (Ségíne), 16 September (Critán), 17 
September (Cuimmíne), | October (Colum), 9 October (Áedán). For the days lacking in MT 
(1 November-16 December), MG records three abbots, 6 November (Crónán), 13 December 
(Suairlech) and 15 December (Flann Oentreib). 


“ See below p. 164-165. 
® For the abbots and churches in question, see BYRNE, Heads of Churches, p. 237-263. 


9? Byrne (ibid., p. 241) assigns a feast of 4 December to an intervening abbot named Sirne 
(f 791), but this is based on a misunderstanding; the Siran listed in MG and MD on this day is 
MU's Syranus of Bourges. 


? Since the relevant abbots of Lismore (Suairlech) and Emly (Senchan) are named on 
days in early December now missing from MT, I rely here on their inclusion in MG. Excluded 
from the present comparison are heads of the more recently founded churches, such as Tallaght. 


52 Although apparently otherwise unattested in an Irish context, only the Irish bearers of 
this name found their way into the Bibliotheca Sanctorum (II, col. 824). The bishop may have 
borrowed it from Sidrac/Sedrac, one of three children of the ‘road of fire’, commemorated on 24 
April. The name occurs in the Hieronymian lists of MT on three days (24 April, 22 August, 21 
Sept.), and, on one of these (22 August), it is accompanied in the Irish list by Bishop Sedrach. 
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the lists for no fewer than three days, 20 April, 22 August, and 29 Sep- 
tember, appears to have been the subject of particular interest. In the first 
of the three lists, he is joined by his father, Sobarthan, precisely as in the 
Annals of Ulster (s. a. 780), which describe him as Sedrach mac Sobar- 
thain”. At no point, either in the notice of his death in the annals or in the 
records of his feasts in the martyrology, is Bishop Sedrach explicitly 
assigned to Bangor. However, in both annals and martyrology the context 
points unmistakably to that church. For example, in the annals entry, his 
name is placed immediately after the obit of Augustine, abbot of Bangor. 
Similarly, in two of the lists of MT containing Sedrach's name, 22 August 
and 29 September, it occurs in the company of a Bangor cleric. The first 
of these is Comgall's immediate successor as abbot, Beoguin mac Daigre 
(t 606), the second is Comgall himself. The latter list attaches the formula 
cum suis reliquis to Sedrach's name, thus establishing for him an asso- 
ciation with relics, which often went hand in hand with the keeping of a 
martyrology*. The focus, which was no doubt deliberate, of the text on 
Sedrach's shared associations with early heads of Bangor points to local, 
perhaps even personal, involvement in the arrangement of the text. If 
Bangor had a role in the transmission of the Iona martyrology, then Se- 
drach, as a bishop, would have had responsibility for learned and liturgical 
activity within the community. This probability would go some way to- 
wards explaining the uncommon interest of the text in him. 


Representatives of the Church of Movilla in MT 


The case for Bangor involvement in the formation of MT is also 
strengthened by the martyrologist's interest in the neighbouring church of 
Movilla, which was located about five miles to the south towards Strang- 
ford Lough. A minor church by comparison with Bangor, Movilla is 
nonetheless well known because of the achievement of its founder saint 
Finnian. As I have argued elsewhere, this is the man stated by Columbanus 
to have corresponded with Gildas, and by Adomnán to have taught Co- 
lumba (Colum Cille)*. Moreover, he also appears to have been the author 


5 MAC ART — MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster, s. a. 780. 
** For the link between relics and martyrology, see below at p. 115, 141. 


55 The aura of sanctity surrounding founders and their immediate successors is illustrated 
by the cases of Iona (Columba, Bóethíne) and Kildare (Brigit, Derlugdach). 


56 For my articles on the subject of Finnian, see Ó RIAN, Finnian or Winniau; ID., Finnio 
and Winniau; ID., Finnio and Winniau: a Return. 
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of the earliest known Irish penitentia". Movilla's high documentary pro- 
file, at least up to and including the eighth century, is clearly reflected by 
the annals, which record the obits of six ecclesiastics associated with the 
church during the period up to 800. As double that number of its saintly 
dead figure in the lists of MT, including five abbots, five bishops, and one 
priest, Movilla unquestionably held as much interest for the martyrologist 
as it did for the annalist?. Indeed, the use at 10 September of Maige, a 
shortened, more familiar, form of the church's name, points directly to 
local, presumably Bangor, authorship. In fact, excepting Bangor itself and 
Lismore, which is mentioned fourteen times, no other Irish church received 
as much attention in MT as Movilla. Next in line in the number of their 
entries are Clonmore of Móedóc (9), Tallaght (8), Glendalough (7), Clon- 
macnoise (6), Cork (5), Fore (5), Kells or its termonn, ‘sanctuary’ (5), Rahan 
(4), Fiddown (4), and Finglas (4)”. 

The overall distribution of the churches named in the Irish lists of 
MT likewise indicates a greater than usual interest in south-east Ulster. 
Adopting the modern county system as a guide, we find that Down, where 
both Bangor and Movilla are located, with 37 entries, has more churches 
in MT than any other county®. It is followed by Meath (34), Dublin (25), 
Donegal (23), Westmeath (22), Offaly (21), Longford and Tipperary (19), 
Monaghan and Kildare (18), Louth and Wexford (17), Cork and Fer- 
managh (16), Sligo, Mayo, Roscommon and Wicklow (14), and Laois (13). 
Ten or fewer of the churches mentioned in the text are located in the fol- 
lowing counties: Antrim (10), Tyrone (10), Leitrim (10), Clare (9), Kerry 
(8), Derry (8), Cavan (8), Carlow (8), Galway (8), Waterford (8), Kilkenny 
(6), Limerick (5). Surprisingly, Armagh, with four churches only, has the 
least number. Overall, the highest density of churches is along the east 
coast from Down to Wexford, and the lowest, as might be expected, is 
along the west coast from Galway to Kerry. 


?' For the text, see BIELER, Irish Penitentials, p. 74-95. 

55 For the Movilla entries, see 2 January, 3, 1] February, 29 April, 3, 31 May, 27 July, 7, 
25 August, 9, 10 September, 1, 21 October. MG assigns Cu Bretan (17 October) to Movilla. 

*? Clonmore of Móedóc is first mentioned in the Annals of Ulster for 779, when the 
church was burned, but its earliest abbot is recorded by AFM s. a. 771. The abbots of Fiddown 
(Fid Düin) begin to be recorded, in AFM only, in the year 828. 


© The list that follows is based on the identifications in the index of place names of MT. 
Many unidentified churches are also found in the text. 
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Armagh and Clonmacnoise in MT 


While the evidence for Bangor involvement in the transmission of 
MT is quite strong, there are proportionately far fewer pointers to the in- 
volvement of other churches. As already pointed out, only Armagh goes 
some way towards rivalling Bangor in the number of entries relating to its 
headship for the period up to 800. Of the thirteen heads of Armagh whose 
feastdays are believed to be known, only three, Tómmíne (10 January), 
Séigín (24 May), and Sen-Phátraic (24 August), are specifically attached 
to this church by MT. All others depend for their association with Armagh 
on later glosses®'. Besides, incidental local or personal detail of the kind 
noted above for Bangor and Movilla is completely lacking in MT's treat- 
ment of Armagh. It would seem, therefore, that, despite Mac Niocaill's 
view of Armagh as a possible recipient of the Iona chronicle, there is little 
to support the implication that it could have had an early role in the trans- 
mission of the island’s martyrology™. 

The only churches to rival Bangor in the attention paid to their 
hinterlands are those of Meath and Offaly/Westmeath. However, none of 
the major churches in these areas received much individual attention. 
Fore, with five entries, is most prominent of the churches of Meath, 
whereas Clonard has four only®. Clonmacnoise and Rahan, both Offaly 
churches, account for eleven entries between them, of which six relate to 
Clonmacnoise, the chief representative of the region. Five of the six use 
the short, more familiar, form of the monastery’s name, Cluain, but this — 
unlike the previously-mentioned use of Mag for Mag Bile, which appears 
to be rarely attested outside MT — was established practice in texts un- 
connected with Clonmacnoise from as early as the seventh century™. 
Therefore, despite the witness borne by Adomnan’s Vita Columbae to the 
interest that Clonmacnoise held for Iona, there is nothing in MT to support 
the view that a copy of the island's martyrology had reached the midland 


5! These glosses are found in MG, whose author, Máel Muire Ua Gormáin, sometimes 
consulted a set of annals; see Chapter 7 below. 


8 For Armagh's considerable role in the later transmission of martyrologies in Ireland, 
see below at p. 195-198, 208-211. 


$ One of these, an entry on Suairlech (t 870) of Int Ednén at 23 April, fails to mention 
Clonard by name. See also below at p. 112n. 


** ANDERSON — ANDERSON, Life of Columba, p. 214; Ryan (Abbatial Succession, p. 491), 
lists several early examples of the usage. 
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church by the middle of the eighth century. In sum, on the basis of the 
evidence presented here, only Bangor qualifies for serious consideration 
as the Irish church most likely to have first received the Iona martyrology, 
probably before 752. Here, according to Robin Flower, the local and na- 
tional traditions were eagerly cultivated“. Here, too, as is shown by the 
text known as the Antiphonary of Bangor, there was considerable interest 
in the liturgy”. 

Finally, external evidence points to the presence in Bangor of a mar- 
tyrology similar to MT. The fragmentary, breviate version of MH called 
after Fintan, the Irish founder of Rheinau, contains, in addition to a se- 
lection of feasts, six entries relating to the hours of daylight. On the basis 
of feasts added on the Continent, this eighth-century martyrology has been 
shown to have originated in its present form in northern France or southern 
Belgium. However, examination of the daylight entries has established 
that their author was located between the 54" and the 56" degree of lati- 
tude which, as Emil Egli pointed out, would suit the position of Bangor™. 
If this were so, and Anton Hänggi and Alfons Schénherr accept it without 
question, then the Vorlage used on the Continent would have been brought 
there from the north of Ireland, possibly via Péronne, which remained 
under Irish influence until the late eighth century”. Besides Patrick and 
Brigit, the martyrology commemorates at 25 February a certain Kyrianus, 
priest and martyr in Niuialcha, ‘in Nivelles’”’. And more importantly, sev- 
eral of its entries agree with MT against most, and sometimes all, other 
versions of MH, in the form of wording (occis[i]orum, 28 December; et 
trium paru(o)lorum, 24 January), in the dating of a feast (Eductio domini 
de egypto, 11 January), and in the choice of feast and wording (Joseph 
sponsus mariae, 19 march). As Paul Grosjean has shown, the use of spon- 


55 ANDERSON — ANDERSON, Life of Columba, p. 214, 218. Another indication of the close- 
ness of the relationship between the two churches is the episode in Gwynn and Purton (Mon- 
astery of Tallaght, p. 162 [$ 85]), that attributes to Adomnan the appointment of an abbot of 
Clonmacnoise. 


56 FLOWER, Irish Tradition, p. 21. 
8 WARREN, Antiphonary of Bangor; KENNEY, Sources, p. 706-712. 


s$ Possibly at Nivelles, which is mentioned several times in the text, but see also GROS- 
JEAN, Une translation à Nivelles, p. 353. 


© EGLI, Das sogenannte Fintan-Martyrologium, p. 141. 
70 HÀNGGI — SCHÔNHERR, Sacramentarium Rhenaugiense, p. 49. 


71 This has been identified by GROSJEAN, Une translation à Nivelles, p. 352-357, as a feast 
of the translation of Kilian's relics to Nivelles. However, MT also commemorates Ciarán on this 
day, albeit without reference to Nivelles. 
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sus to describe Joseph in the Rheinau and Tallaght texts is otherwise 
attested only in an abbreviated version of MH from the church of Saint- 
Remy (Reims)”?. In the selection of its feasts, the Rheinau martyrology 
also agrees with MT in commemorating Ambrosius (24 March, 1 April) 
and in noting the ordination of Gregory (29 March). The cumulative 
agreement between the Tallaght and Rheinau texts is such that both would 
appear to derive from the Northumbrian martyrology taken, via Iona, to 
Bangor, where, as I have shown, it appears to have been kept at least until 
c. 800. 


Latin Forms of Names in MT 


Adherence to the format of the exemplar would have encouraged the 
use of Latin forms of names in the non-Hieronymian strata of the text. 
This had certainly been the norm in the Northumbrian source document, 
where six of the nine Anglo-Saxon names added, apparently before the 
text left for Iona, were given a Latin ending". However, when the names 
added on Iona are examined, we find that the ratio of Latin to non-Latin 
has decreased considerably. Only twenty of the more than fifty ecclesias- 
tics associated with Eigg are given Latin forms of their names. Similarly, 
although the name of Iona is invariably given a Latin genitive form Jae, 
only one of the names of those designated abbots of Iona after Columba is 
rendered in Latin’. This procedure is in keeping with the earliest stratum 
of the Irish annals, which began to be written, again apparently on the 
island of Iona, in the seventh century". Although extensive use was made 
of Latin in the narrative text of the annals, only very rarely were personal 
names or placenames presented in latinized form”. Therefore, in view of 
the concurrence with annalistic practice, it is unlikely that the long period 
separating the original manuscript of the text from its earliest surviving 


72 GROSJEAN, Culte de S. Joseph, p. 360. 


73 20 March (Cutbricti), 5 April (Fatuelis), 21 April (Edilaldi), 24 April (Uldbrithi), 19 
August (Osuualdi), 19 August (Osuuini). The exceptions are 18 March (Ericbirt), 5 May (Eu- 
chbrit), 4 October (Heuualach). 


74 11} January, 24 February, 2, 22 March, 25 May, 9 June, 3 July, 12 August, 16 September, 
27, 28 October. The one name rendered in Latin is Lasriani (16 September). 


75 See above at p. 62-63. For a summary of the present position among scholars as to 
when a chronicle began to be kept on Iona, see MCCARTHY, Status of the Pre-Patrician Annals, 
p. 98-116; Ó MURAILE, Annála Uladh, p. [3]. An earlier commencement than is generally 
agreed has been proposed by SMYTH, Earliest Irish Annals, p. 42, and MCCARTHY — BREEN, 
Astronomical Observations, p. 19-24. 


76 For exceptions to this, see AU 673 (Failbei), 687 (Adamnanus). 
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copy, which dates to the second half of the twelfth century, brought about 
a significant switch from Latin to Irish forms of names. 

A schedule of the different types of entry for the month of January 
will be used to illustrate the exact extent to which Latin forms of names 
were used by the martyrologist, not only on Iona, but up to and including 
the redaction made at Tallaght. In all there are over two hundred genuine 
entries in the non-Hieronymian sections for January, which break down 
into the following types": 


Entries giving names of churches or some indication of descent 132 
Entries involving indication of status (e. g. abbot) or appearance (e. g. small) 43 
Entries involving names only 36 
Personal names rendered in Latin 42 


The full list of Latin personal names — all of them in the genitive 
case — in the non-Hieronymian lists of MT for the month of January is as 
follows: 


1: Broccani meic Ennae, Scethae uirginis .i. o Fert Sceithe, Aedani hui Fiacnae, 
Tobiae 

3: Fintani 

4: Aediui episcopi 

5: Airendani 

7: Cronani episcopi Modici, Corcani, Donnani Inse Aingin, Molocae Liphechair™ 

8: Finani episcopi, Cuaca[e] uirginis, Sarani Cule, Molibae (meic Colmodha) 

9: Finani saxonis, Brendini 

11: Ronani 

12: Faelani sancti, Sinilli o Chill Airiss 

13: Ronani ... o Dergderc, Mochónae episcopi Lemchailli, Teo Chonnae Cuairne 

14: Sancti Lugei i nInis Moir 

15: Itae 

16: Sancti Faelani, Fursei 

17: Sanctae Micae” 

20: Cronani, Sarani 

25: Mochonnae Ernaide et Mochuae 

27: Murgeni abbatis Glinni Uisen 

28: Melliani .i. i Cill Rois, Accobrani, Commani 


77 The entries for 30-31 January are taken from the later Brussels copy, because of a 
chasm at this point in the twelfth-century Book of Leinster. Excluded from consideration are a 
few entries that more properly belong in the Hieronymian sections. 


7 Vr TOES : $ 
* Modici is written as a separate name in the manuscript. 
? This name may not be Irish. 
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29: Cronani, Gildae episcopi et sapientis 
30: Huarani, Cronani sacerdotis, Enani sancti Rois Moir 
31: Cainnichi presbiteri?), 


Of this total of 42 Latin names, 17 are qualified by either church or 
ancestral name, 10 by some other form of identification (e. g. bishop, vir- 
gin), and 15 stand alone. In percentage terms, this means that, whereas 
roughly twelve percent of names attached to specific churches or kindreds 
are given a Latin form, thirty-three percent of the names otherwise either 
unidentified or designated according to status or type, are so written®’. 
From this we may infer that attachment to a church or kindred was three 
times more likely to involve the use of an Irish form of name. However, 
apart from this, there would appear to be no means of determining the po- 
licy governing the practice of the martyrologist with regard to the use of 
Latin forms of personal names. Suffice it to say that, although used a good 
deal less sparingly than in the annals, Latin forms of Irish names are by 
no means the norm in the earliest stratum of Irish additions to the mar- 


tyrology. 


80 Included in the list are names that certainly, or almost certainly, are latinized in form. 
Irish names ending in nominative -ine/-éne, genitive -ini/-éni are omitted from consideration. 


81 An examination of the entries for April reveals much the same percentages. 


CHAPTER 4 


THE DATES OF THE TALLAGHT MARTYROLOGIES* 


Introduction 


How long the martyrology is likely to have remained in Bangor 
before a copy was dispatched to Tallaght is unclear. As we have seen, 
Tallaght was one of a large number of new churches founded under the 
influence of the céile Dé or anchoritic movement during the second half 
of the eighth century’. Just as Iona's reception of the text appears to have 
coincided with the adoption of an important liturgical innovation (a change 
in the method of calculating Easter), Tallaght is unlikely to have sought a 
copy until there was a change or new emphasis in the liturgy. As we shall 
see, the decision of the council held at Aachen in 817 to require that every 
monastery have a martyrology for use at Chapter would have given rise to 
an obvious need”. Also, the first Viking raid on Bangor in 824 could have 
led, as had previously occurred on Iona, to a dispersal of its manuscripts. 
The annals record that the relics of Comgall were shaken from their shrine, 
and an interpolated quatrain states that these were removed for safe keep- 
ing to the church of Óentreb (Antrim). However, in that case one might 
expect to find names of abbots of Bangor still entered in the text for the 
period between 794, when Thomas (22 April) died, and 824. The names of 
the three abbots who followed Thomas — Mac Óige (t 802), Robartach 
(t 805) and Máel Tuile (t 820) — are indeed recorded more than once in 
MT; but, although attached to minor churches possibly located in the Down 


* The greater part of this chapter was first published under the title The Tallaght Martyr- 
ologies, Redated in Cambridge Medieval Celtic Studies, 20 (1990), p. 21-38. The modifications 
made here are designed to bring the text up to date and into line with the remainder of the 
volume. 

' O'DWYER, Céli Dé. Tallaght's cédchongbhäil (‘foundation’) is placed by the Annals of 
the Four Masters (AFM) at 769, a date that accords well with the 792 obit of its founder, Máel 
Ruain. O'DoNOVAN, Annala Rioghachta Eireann, 1, p. 372; MAC AIRT — MAC NIOCAILL, Annals 
of Ulster, s. a. 792. 

? See below at p. 96-97, and also at p. 119n. 


3 Mac AIRT — MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster, s. a. 824. 
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area, neither is specifically associated with Bangor“, A final decision on 
the date at which the Bangor martyrology is likely to have left the north- 
ern monastery must, therefore, await the results of an examination of the 
evidence for the reception and augmentation of the text in Tallaght. This 
examination will begin with a brief account of the more obvious Tallaght 
entries in MT. 


Additions made to MT at Tallaght 


The evidence for the Tallaght contribution to the text has already 
been set forth in varying detail, first by John Colgan, and most recently by 
the editors of MT^. Before Colgan, Tallaght had been named as the prov- 
enance of the text only in the preface written for his martyrology by Máel 
Muire Ua Gormáin (1168x1170), which refers to the Martyrology of 
Tallaght of Máel Ruain (Martiroloig Thamhlachta Mháel Ruain)*. Máel 
Muire could have taken this version of the title from his copy of MT. By 
his time, although the only surviving twelfth-century copy contains no 
title, the association of the text with Tallaght appears to have been well 
established". Thus, when quoting the text of MT, the cleric responsible for 
the Commentary added to the metrical text of the Martyrology of Oengus 
(MO) twice used the formula ut Oengus [Tamlachta] dicit’. 

The entries in the text that name Tallaght are as follows: 


5 January: Joseph eps Tamlachta 

28 February: Eochaid epscop ocus abb Tamlachta 
10 February: Airendani ep. Tamlachta 

25 February: Croni Tamlachta 


* Mac Óige (5 January, 23 April), Máel Tuite (Tolaig) (29 May, 30 July, 14 September, 23 
October), Robartach (15 January). To these may be added Mac Óige (3 December) from MG. 
Attachment to minor churches applies to both Máel Tuile, who is assigned to Druim Faindle/ 
Niad, now Drumneth tł., Magherally p., County Down, and Robartach, who is assigned to Inis 
Mor, which may be Islandmore tl., Killinchy p., in the same county; see REEVES, Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities, p. 361. 


$ COLGAN, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 4-5, 581; BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tal- 
laght, p. fix]. 

$ STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. 4. 

7 This was the Book of Leinster, the main manuscript used in BEST — LAWLOR, Mar- 
tyrology of Tallaght. The Brussels copy of MT, BR 5100-04 bears the title: Martira[laig] 
Oenghuis maic Oiblein agus Maelruain (The martyrology of Óengus and Máel Ruain). 

* STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 52 (27 January), 130 (9 May). Cf. O RIAN, Die Bi- 
bliothek des Verfassers, p. 7, and below at p. 185. By that time, as is clear from references in the 
Preface to MO, Óengus's connection with Tallaght was well established; STOKES, Martyrology 
of Oengus, p. 6, 92. 
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7 July: Maol Ruain eps. Tamlachta 

10 August: Mael Ruain cum suis reliquiis sanctorum martirum et uirginum ad 
Tamlachtain uenit 

11 August: Airerain sapientis et abbatis Tamlachta post Mael Ruain 

6 September: Aduentus reliquiarum Scethi filiae Méchi ad Tamlachtain. 


After the second Council of Nicaea in 787 decreed that no church 
should be consecrated without relics, possession of these assumed a much 
greater importance. Accordingly, as pointed out by Best and Lawlor, the 
entries for 10 August and 6 September, which speak of the arrival of rel- 
ics, reveal a clear Tallaght perspective". 

The prominence given to bishops in the entries that specify Tallaght 
bears out the point, made earlier in relation to Sedrach of Bangor, that 
martyrologies were very much the concern of bishops, whose duty it was 
to oversee liturgical practice. The annals, in contrast, appear to have been 
more concerned with abbots: they do not mention the obits of bishops 
Óengus and Ioseph, but include Eochaid (f 812) and Airennán (t 803), 
bishops who doubled as abbots. Interestingly, although a Tallaght per- 
spective is not entirely lacking, it is less obvious in the metrical version of 
MT, i. e. MO, composed by Óengus; doubtless, MO's metrical character 
gave less scope for local preference. Máel Ruain and Airennán only of 
the various Tallaght ecclesiastics mentioned in MT are included in MO. 
However, at 6 September, where MT noted the arrival of relics at Tallaght, 
Óengus used the phrase féil Scéthe sund linni, which may be translated as 
‘the feast of Sciath here with us (i. e. at Tallaght)’. 


Representatives of Other Céile Dé Churches 


The Tallaght martyrologist would doubtless not only have added 
names of his own community but also those of clerics of other churches 
associated with the céile Dé or anchoritic movement. However, many of 
these churches were new foundations, which would have limited the 
number of potential additions. Thus, of the six churches named in the list 
of those united with Máel Ruain of Tallaght, only two, Tir Dá Glas 
(Terryglass) and Dairinis Mail Anfaid, have three entries, whereas each of 
the four others, Cell Da Lua, Daire na Flann, Dísert Diarmata, and Cuil 


* BEST - LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. ix-X. 


"The nóebreilce núasal (holy noble relics), identified in MT (1 October) as reliquiae 
Petri, Iohannis, Pauli, were also kept in Tallaght, at least according to the Commentary of MO. 
See also BEsT — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 169. 
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Chollainge, has one entry only''. Churches located nearer to Tallaght 
might have expected to have more of their members named. Yet, of a total 
of 25 churches from the modern Dublin area, 22 can lay claim to one entry 
only. The three exceptions are Tallaght itself (8), Finglas (4), and Cell 
Maignenn (3). More substantial foundations, like Glendalough (7), which 
was a little further away from Tallaght, attracted proportionately greater 
attention. This also applies to Lismore, which was connected with Tal- 
laght through its erstwhile abbot Flann mac Fairchellaig, one of Máel 
Ruain's associates". On the assumption that all but one (Moluoc, 25 June) 
of the entries specifying Lismore refer to the Irish church so named, rather 
than to its Scottish counterpart, it was mentioned 14 times. Moreover, the 
church of Rahan, which was connected with Lismore through its patron, 
Mochuta, received four mentions. 


Names of Welsh Saints in MT 


Tallaght's interests, as expressed in the additions to the non-Hierony- 
mian lists of MT, may also have extended beyond the narrow range of céile 
Dé churches, and even beyond Ireland itself. For example, Irish connec- 
tions with Wales, which are independently attested in several documents 
dating to the ninth century, are also reflected in a number of entries in the 
Tallaght martyrologies. In all, five Welsh feasts are commemorated in MT, 
two of which relate to saints either well known in their own right, as can 
be said of Gildas (29 January, 28 September), or belonging to churches of 
substance, as in the case of David (1 March)". Cults less well known are 
represented by the feasts of Beuno (21 April), whose name was reproduced 
in its Old Welsh form Bugno, Caradíc (19 May), and Deiniol (11 Sep- 
tember), whose name, disguised in the Latin form Daniel, was accompa- 
nied by that of his church of Bangor, spelt in the Irish manner Bennchar". 


! Ó Riam, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 162 (8 713). 
12 ` 
Ibid. 


? The editors of MT did not index the second of the two feasts under Gildas. Instead, 
perhaps because of the use of the oblique form Gildae in the corresponding metrical text, where 
a nominative Gildas might be expected, they took the name to refer to the church of Finnio 
(another saint in the list for this day) and identified it erroneously with Gill Abbey in Cork. 
This church took its name from Giolla Aodha, who lived over 300 years after the Martyrology 
of Tallaght had been composed (BEST - LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 223). However, 
by associating the name with that of St Finnian, the editors adverted to what may explain the 
presence of the British saint in the list for 28 September in the first place: Finnian is known to 
have corresponded with Gildas. 


4 The editors of MT consigned Deiniol to the list of abbots of Bangor in County Down; 
BEST - LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 241. 
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Apart from his association with Finnian, Gildas would have been 
well known in Ireland. This is not the case with David, whose subsequent 
status as national patron of Wales obscures the fact that his commemo- 
ration in the Tallaght texts, both of which read simply Dauid Cille Mune, 
is the earliest certain record of the saint. The early ninth-century Historia 
Brittonum fails to mention him". Therefore, the saint’s inclusion in MT, 
together with his listing in the much more selective MO, may do no more 
than draw attention to the beginning of the rise of David's church to 
prominence". On the other hand, what may have prompted the references 
to the two relatively minor saints, Beuno and Deiniol, was the fact that 
their churches lay in or close to the centre of what Wendy Davies has 
described as the ‘most dominant, most long lasting’ of the early kingdoms 
of Wales, namely Anglesey, the island stronghold of Gwynedd". The fact 
that Caradic is assigned to 19 May suggests that he may be identical with 
Carannog of Llangrannog, whose feast fell three days earlier, and whose 
later Vita includes many associations with Ireland", 

Thomas Charles-Edwards understood the eleven or so British names 
in the list of 223 deceased members of the community of St Munnu of 
Taghmon (in County Wexford) entered in MT at 21 October to represent 
the names of Britons active in Ireland during the early Christian period”. 
However, as we have seen, these names may first have been added to the 
martyrology on Iona and, if not, MT's role as a necrology of the ancho- 
ritic reform movement would render it just as likely that their presence in 
Ireland belonged in the period soon after 800. Much the same conclusion 
can be drawn from the claim in the ‘Litany of Pilgrim Saints', another 
literary product of the anchoritic reform, that there were fifty Britons at 
the church of Dunleer in County Louth”. In sum, the inclusion in MT of 
four saints of the early Christian period in Wales would appear to indicate, 
at the very least, a keen mutual awareness of ecclesiastical activity on both 
Sides of the Irish Sea. Moreover, the inclusion of Welsh saints widened 
the geographical base of MT to include most parts of the island of Britain. 
By giving prominence to the idea of a community of hagiographical 
tradition between Wales and Ireland, the text would thus not only have 


55 For the date of the Historia, see DUMVILLE, Histories and Pseudo-histories, Chapter IV. 
16 STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 80. 

1 Davies, Wales, p. 104. 

'5 For Carannog, see Ó RIAIN, Saints of Cardiganshire, p. 388. 

' CHARLES EDWARDS, Britons in Ireland. 

20 PLUMMER, Irish Litanies, p. 66. 
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lent the anchoritic reform an air of greater authority, it would also have 
gone some Way towards meeting its own aim of a communis sollemnitas 
omnium sanctorum et uirginum Hiberniae et Britanniae et totius Europae". 


Evidence for Dating the Tallaght Martyrologies 


Because the anchoritic reform had begun to take effect during the 
second half of the eighth century, some of its representatives in MT and 
MO should provide evidence of the date at which these two texts are likely 
to have been augmented at Tallaght. Up to now, most attention has been 
paid to the problem of dating the metrical text of MO; and Whitley Stokes 
was the first modern scholar to concern himself with this question". 
Despite the contention of the author of the preface to MO, that it was 
composed during the kingship of Áed son of Niall (f 819), Stokes in 1880 
cited the grammatical forms of the poem to show that it could not have 
been composed ‘much before the end of the tenth century. With the ap- 
pearance of John Strachan’s ‘The Deponent Verb’ in 1894, the linguistic 
arguments put forward by Stokes were shown to conflict with the evi- 
dence of the deponential inflexion in MO, which seemed to prove that the 
martyrology was at the latest ‘not later than the ninth century". In 1905, 
therefore, when he published a new edition of MO, Stokes bowed to 
Strachan’s judgement, which had in the meantime received the approval 
of Rudolf Thurneysen, and declared that the text could be safely ascribed 
to about the year 800. In support of this date, Stokes cited internal evi- 
dence, including the claim that no saint or other person who certainly died 
in the ninth century was mentioned", In fact, at least two, and possibly 
three such persons, are included in MO, one of whom, Airennán (1t 803), 
first successor of Máel Ruain at Tallaght, was noted by Stokes, only to be 
dismissed on fallacious grounds. 


2! Best — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 34. 


2 Previous to Stokes, Colgan (Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 4-5) took the name Carpre 
Cruinn (6 March) to refer to *Cairbre abbot of Clonmacnoise who died in 899’, which is by no 
means certain, and dated MT to ‘about 900’. See below at p. 112-113. 


23 STOKES, On The Calendar of Oengus, p. 1. 

24 STRACHAN, Deponent Verb, p. 110-112. 

25 THURNEYSEN, Die Abfassung, p. 6; STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. vii. 
26 Thid., p. xxxviii. 
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Although the dating of MO to approximately 800 has been generally 
adopted since 1905, it was almost immediately more precisely refined by 
Thurneysen in 1907 in a review of Stokes's second edition of MO”. Using 
references in the prologue (l. 221-222) to what he perceived to be the 
freshly made graves of kings named Donnchad and Bran ‘of the Barrow’, 
Thurneysen proposed a date between 797 and 808%. The case for the su- 
perior limit rested on the obit of 797 assigned to Donnchad Mide, son of 
Domnall, overking of the Northern Half of Ireland; and Thurneysen jus- 
tified the inferior limit by reference to the death in 808 of Fínnachta son of 
Cellach, king of Leinster, successor of Bran ‘of the Barrow’ (t 797), son 
of Muiredach?. In Thurneysen's view, there would have been no point in 
mentioning the graves of these two kings other than during the reign of 
whichever of their successors was first to die; and, on this evidence, 
Thurneysen seemed justified in claiming that we should be quite satisfied 
with a close dating of this kind”. In its favour, for instance, is the fact that 
it comfortably accommodates the obit of 803 assigned to Airennan, abbot 
of Tallaght, which is included in MO at 11 August. On the other hand, it 
can now be shown that the dates proposed by Thurneysen are irreconcilable 
with the obits of others of those ‘gone to heaven from earth’, who are in- 
cluded not only in MO but also in MT. 

This chapter, by naming and discussing persons living after 800 who 
were included in either MO or MT, will demonstrate that neither of the 
Tallaght martyrologies can in fact have been composed before about 828. 
The evidence will be set out in chronological order based on the dating of 
the Annals of Ulster (AU), which, in two instances (§§ 4 and 12), is col- 
lated with the Annals of Inisfallen (AI)'. As well as being found in MT, 
three of the persons certainly (§§ 1 and 4) or possibly (§ 12) identified here 
also occur in MO, which was constrained by its metre to limit its entries 
for each day. All other entries refer only to MT, whose likely original 
reading is established by reference either to the Book of Leinster (LL) or 


77 THURNEYSEN, Die Abfassung. 

3 Ibid., p. 7: ‘es wird gewissermassen auf sein frisches Grab hingewiesen'. 
. ? Perhaps because he had omitted from the 1905 edition of MO the gloss in Lb which 
identifies Bran as *Bran Ardchend son of Muiredach, king of Leinster', Stokes (Martyrology of 
Oengus, p. 404) described him, mistakenly, as a *heathen king’. Thurneysen (Die Abfassung, 
p. 7-8) confirmed the glossator's identification. 

9 Jbid., p. 8: ‘Und mit solch annähernder Datierung dürfen wir schon zufrieden sein’. 


3! Mac AIRT — MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster; MAC AIRT, Annals of Inisfallen. The 
forms of personal names and placenames here are not always the same as those preferred by the 
editors of the annals. 
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to its abstract Brussels version (Br), both of which are collated with the 
Martyrology of Gorman (MG). As MG drew its native saints principally 
from a copy of MT, where the entry falls within the period 1 November to 
16 December, which is totally lacking in LL and Br, reference will be 
made to this source”. Where agreement exists in this section of the text 
between MG and MO, which likewise used MT as its main source, we 
may confidently assert that the entry in question belonged to the Urtext of 
MT”. In addition to the reading of the metrical text of MG, account will 
also be taken of the gloss usually added by its author Máel Muire Ua 
Gormäin*, Finally, for purposes of cross-reference, the entries are in nu- 
merical sequence. 


1. Airennán of Tallaght (t 803) 


AU 803: Airfhinnán (Airennán), abbot of Tallaght of Máel Ruain, rested in peace. 

MT 11 August: Of Airerán the Wise, abbot of Tallaght after Máel Ruain (first of 
eight entries in LL). 

MG 11 August: Erennán who protects us. Glossed ‘from Tech Erennáin in Mide and 
abbot of Tallaght after Máel Ruain'. 


MO 11 August: Beseech Airerán (var. lect. Airennán, Ereannán, Eirerán, Airerán) 
of the Wisdom whose fame is not hidden”. 


Having first included 'Aireran of the Wisdom’ among ‘the most 
modern saints’ commemorated in MO, Stokes then suggested that Ailerán 
of the Wisdom (t 665), the author of a work on scriptural interpretation, 
might really have been intended”. Though this possibility may have been 
introduced by Stokes with a view to removing the conflict between Airen- 
nán's obit of 803, which is left unmentioned, and his sweeping statement 
that nobody from the period after 800 was included in MO, it was later 
accepted as probable by James F. Kenney. Writing before a scholarly 
edition of MT had been published, Kenney described Airennán's putative 
Tallaght connection as a mistake of some kind". The reputation for wis- 


? For MG's dependence on MT, see Chapter 7 below. 
9! See Chapter 5 for a collation of MT and MO. 


34 The suggestion by Grosjean (Sainte Dáire, p. 261) that Máel Muire drew his glosses 
from a text close to MT accords with my own findings. See Chapter 7 below. 


3 Besides Tallaght, Tech Erennáin in Mide, Clonard, and Clondalkin are named as Ai- 
rennán's churches in the several manuscript witnesses to the Commentary on MO. 


36 STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. xxxviii. 
37 KENNEY, Sources, p. 279n. 
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dom shared by Airennan and Ailerán no doubt contributed to the confusion 
regarding the correct form of the name. Thus, while the form Ailerán is 
nowhere substituted for the saint commemorated on 11 August, its variant 
Airerán is; and as a result it cannot now be ascertained, by reference either 
to MT or to the various forms of the name in the manuscripts of MO, 
whether Airennán or Airerán was the original martyrology form”. On the 
other hand, having regard to its initial position and to its agreement in case 
(genitive) and language (Latin) with sapientis, *of wisdom', it is extremely 
unlikely that the reference in MT to Airennán's position as abbot of Tal- 
laght after Máel Ruain represents a later addition. Moreover, although 
Airennán of Tallaght is entered for another day in MT, at 10 February, 
this is also true of Ailerán of the Wisdom, who is commemorated in both 
MT and MO at 29 December. On the balance of probability, therefore, the 
saint intended for commemoration at 11 August in both MT and MO is 
Airennán, Máel Ruain's first successor at Tallaght, who died in 803. 


2. Eláir of Monaincha (t 807) 


AU 807: Elarius, anchorite and scribe of Loch Cré, fell asleep. 
MT 7 September: Eláir of Loch Cré (fourth of six entries in LL). 
MG 7 September: With Eláir of the island. Glossed ‘i.e. the island of Loch Cré”®. 


Eláir (Latin Hilarius) is named as an authority on céile Dé practice in 
*The Monastery of Tallaght', a ninth-century treatise on the teaching of 
Máel Ruain and his disciples“. Eláir's church was located in an area later 
controlled by the Uí Cherbaill family; and this may explain his spurious 
Cianachta pedigree, which is preserved uniquely in Genealogiae Regum et 
Sanctorum Hiberniae". Eláir's place in the body of the list for 7 Sep- 
tember is an indication of his inclusion in MT from the very beginning. 


^ Although usually written Airennán, the name appears to be composed of the prefix ar- 
followed by a diminutive of find (‘fair’). Dumville (Félire Oengusso, p. 26n) questions my 
conflation of the two names; however, Airennán is the form of the name in the two manuscripts 
of MO that represent the more original Armagh line of transmission (see below at p. 195-198). 

? This place is now Monaincha townland, Corbally parish, Ikerrin barony, County Tip- 
Pérary. 

^ GWYNN - PURTON, Monastery of Tallaght, p. 128, 135. A date of before 840 has been 


Suggested for this text, mainly on the grounds that one of its principal characters, Máel Dithreib 
Of Terryglass, died in that year. 


** WALSH, Genealogiae, p. 123 (§ 11). Taken literally, this pedigree would place Eláir in 
the mid- to early sixth century. 
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3. Tigernach of Derryvella (t 810) 


AU 810: Tigernach, founder of Daire Meille, abbot of Cell Aichid, died. 
MG 4 November: Tigernach, a jewel I will praise. Glossed ‘of Daire Meille'. 


Because the text of MT between 1 November and 16 December is no 
longer extant, we must rely here on the text of MG. One of the witnesses 
to MO, the Franciscan manuscript known to Colgan as Martyrologium 
Cathaldi Maguir sive Aengusius Auctus, also refers in a note to Tigernach 
of Daire Meille on this day“. Elsewhere, mention is made of Tigernach 
only in the tract on the mothers of the saints, where Mella, mother of 
Cainnech the priest, is said to have been his mother?. If the Kilkenny saint 
named Cainnech, who belonged in the sixth century, is intended, this tra- 
dition is obviously unfounded“. 

The church founded by Tigernach was erroneously placed by Colgan 
near Lough Melvin, and this has misled many subsequent commentators, 
including the present writer‘. Much more convincing is John O'Donovan's 
suggestion that Derryvella, parish of Kilcooly, barony of Slievardagh, 
County Tipperary, is intended“. This would accord with the claim that 
Mell, eponym of Daire Meille, was associated with Belach Gabrain, the 
name of a roadway that ran southwards from Leighlinbridge to Gowran in 
County Kilkenny". More importantly, however, it would also place Ti- 
gernach's foundation within a few miles of Daire na Flann (Derrynaflan), 
another new church, which was closely associated with Tallaght ($ 12 
below). 

Tigernach's assumption of the abbacy of Killeigh would suggest that 
this very important Uí Fhailgi church had also become involved in the 
reform movement of the late eighth and early ninth centuries“. 


*? COLGAN, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 5. For a description of the manuscript, see 
DILLON — MOONEY - DE BRUN, Catalogue, p. 14-16. Here, as very often elsewhere, the scribe 
of the manuscript is in fact drawing on MG; see Chapter 7 below. 


? Ó Riam, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 172 (§ 722.18). 


“ In Cainnech's Vita the name given to his mother is Meld/Mella (PLUMMER, Vitae, I, p. 
152 [8 I]). For the identity of Cainnech with Colum Cille (t 597), see Ó RIA, Cainnech. 


“> COLGAN, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 796; Ó RIAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 321. 
“© See O'REILLY, Irish-English Dictionary, p. 624. 

47 Ó RIAN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 171, $ 722.10. 

“8 Killeigh was provided with what is described as a ‘new oratory’ in 805 (AU). 
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4. Dímmán of Araid (t 811) 


AU 811: Dímmán of Araid, a Munster anchorite, ended his life happily. 
AI 811: Repose of Dímmán of Cell Drumman. 


MG 10 December: Modímóc the good man. Glossed ‘from Cluain Cain of Araid in 
Munster, a bishop and confessor'. 


MO 10 December: The feast of Modímóc the bold. 


As in $ 3 above, the relevant text of MT has not been preserved. 
Again, therefore, we rely on MG for a record of the probable entry in the 
original Tallaght martyrology. Significantly, the form of the name in MG 
agrees with that of MO, which, as already stated, derives independently 
from MT. The hypocoristic form of the name, as presented in MG and 
MO, is an example of a pattern not uncommon at this period. Thus, an 
abbot of Clonard, who died in 748, was known variously as Dodiméc and 
Modímóc. Similarly, in 838, a Bishop Dochutu died at Slane”. As both 
of these shared with Dímmán the status of anchorite, it may have been 
fashionable among the reformers of this period to revive such hypocorisms, 
which otherwise evoke mainly the so-called Age of Saints. 

Dímmán's church is located by AI at Kildromin and by MG at Clon- 
keen, in the parishes of Kiltealy and Clonkeen respectively, in the eastern 
part of County Limerick, which was formerly known as Araid. Dímmán's 
death, though peaceful according to the annals, is said to have been violent 
by the author of the Wars of the Gaedhil with the Gaill, who was intent, 
no doubt, on putting the blame on the Norse”. 

The only other source of information on Dimman, the list of those in 
union with Máel Ruain, is also the key to his inclusion in the Tallaght mar- 
tyrology. Preserved uniquely in prose and verse in the Book of Leinster, 
this text has yet to be edited critically". It consists of a list of twelve 
names of persons who, presumably with their churches where applicable, 
were in close association with the church of Tallaght. Of the twelve named 
in the list, no fewer than ten are commemorated in martyrologies: one, 
Máel Anfaid of Dairinis, whose obit, unfortunately, is unknown, at 31 Jan- 
uary in MT, MO and MG; one other, the subject of this section, Dímmán 


? Dochutu’s kinsman, Colcu, figures in a section of GWYNN — PURTON, Monastery of 
Tallaght, p. 159-160 (8 77). 

°° Topp, Cogadh, p. 4. 

5! For diplomatic editions, see O'SULLIVAN, Book of Leinster, VI, p. 1683 (= facs. f. 370 


cde); Ó RIAN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 162 (8 713). The list was discussed by Robin Flower 
in his Religion and Literature, p. 70-71. See also O’DWYER, Céli Dé, p. 35-47. 
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of Araid, at 10 December in MO and MG; and the remainder on various 
days in MT and MG. Included in the remainder are Óengus himself, au- 
thor of the metrical martyrology, whose obit is unknown, at 11 March, 
and Feidlimid mac Crimthainn (f 847), king of Cashel, at 28 August. 
Both of these are the final entries of their days and clearly represent later 
additions. All the others are either first, second or in the body of the lists 
for their days. We may assume, therefore, that those who had died in time 
were likely to be included in the original text of MT. The two omissions 
are Máel Díthreib (t 840), anchorite of Terryglass, and Flann son of Dub 
Chonna, of unknown obit, co-patron with Flann mac Fairchellaig (t 825) 
(8 12 below) of Derrynaflan. With the exception of Feidlimid mac Crim- 
thainn, all the others died between 800 (Dalbach of Cüil Chollainge at 23 
October) and 825 (Flann mac Fairchellaig at 21 December, and Diarmait 
of Castledermot at 21 June [$10 below]). It is obvious, then, that a place 
in the list of those in union with Máel Ruain led almost inevitably to in- 
clusion in MT and, in the cases of Dímmán of Araid (f 811) and Máel 
Anfaid of Dairinis, of unknown obit, also in MO. 

Acceptance of the identification of Dimmän (Modímmóc) of 10 De- 
cember with the saint of Cluain Caín of Araid is open to the objection that 
the note on which it depends was added to the metrical text of MG very 
much later than the early ninth century”. However, the authority that I 
have assigned to this note derives from the implications of the textual his- 
tory of MG. This history is set out in detail below, but it may be briefly 
anticipated here”. Máel Muire Ua Gormáin, the author of MG, confessed 
in his preface to have used MT“. Indeed, as examination shows, Máel 
Muire used MT not only for almost all his entries on Irish saints but also, 
as a rule, for the notes that he attached to these entries. The statistics speak 
for themselves. Of the 59 relevant notes added to MG for the period 1-10 
January, 47 correspond, in full or in part, to entries in MT”. And from the 
other side, of 54 examples of possible material for notes in the Irish lists 
of MT, consisting of placenames, patronymics, or titles, 47 were incorpo- 
rated into MG. This pattern continues throughout the texts. For example, 
the Irish lists for the ten days that follow the resumption of MT at 17 
December contain some 48 examples of suitable material for notes. Of 


52 See BREATNACH, Poets and Poetry, p. 74-75. 
9! Chapter 7 below. 
** STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. 4. 


55 ] exclude here from consideration nine notes in MG which either constitute linguistic 
explanations or were added in margine (usually by Colgan or Ward). 
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these, 39 were borrowed by MG. Therefore, although the derivation can- 
not be conclusively proven in relation to the text for 10 December, on the 
overwhelming evidence of those parts of the text where MG can be com- 
pared to its source text, Máel Muire Ua Gormáin almost certainly drew his 
note on Modímmóc from MT. 

One further possible objection to my reading here of the entry at 10 
December, namely the prior listing at 26 April in MT of an entry com- 
memorating Modímmóc of Cluain Cain, may be discounted®®. Several 
saints are assigned two or more days in both MT — Abbán (16 March, 27 
October), Ailbe (10, 12 September, 30 December), Findbarr (21 May, 25 
September) — and, despite the constraint placed by its metre on the 
number of entries, MO — Abbán (16 March, 27 October), Ailbe (12 Sep- 
tember, 30 December). In sum, therefore, the available textual evidence 
strongly supports Máel Muire Ua Gormáin's assertion at 10 December 
that ‘the good man’ Modimméc was patron of Cluain Cain. 


5. Flann son of Cellach of Finglas (t 812) 


AU 812: Flann son of Cellach, abbot of Finglas, a scribe, anchorite and bishop, died 
suddenly. 


MT 21 January: Of Flann son of [Cel]lach, abbot of Finglas (final entry in LL). 
MG 21 January: Flann. Glossed ‘a bishop in Finglas’. 


In the Franciscan manuscript of MO (§ 3 above), a gloss reading 
‘Flann, bishop of Finglas, on this day’ was added at 21 January. Located 
about six miles apart, on opposite sides of the river Liffey, in separate Uí 
Néill and Laigin political jurisdictions, Finglas and Tallaght, the two eyes 
of Ireland, according to the ‘Triads of Ireland’, were the mainstays of the 
anchoritic movement which reached its high point in the early ninth cen- 
tury”. Dublitir (+ 796), abbot of Finglas, had presided over the synod of 
the Ui Néill and Laigin held in 780, and this appears to have launched the 
reform”. Present at this synod were many anchorites and scribes, repre- 
sentatives of monastic offices which, while well attested from other pe- 
riods, assumed a particular importance at this time”. It is noteworthy that 
many of those discussed in this article bore the title of anchorite (§§ 2, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 9, 10, and 14). 


55 For this objection, see DUMVILLE, Félire Óengusso, p. 29-30. 

* See FLOWER, Religion and Literature, p. 69-70. Cf. MEYER, Triads of Ireland, p. 2. 
5 MAC AIRT — MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster, s. a. 780. 

% FLOWER, Religion and Literature, p. 67-69. 
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Combining the title of anchorite with that of scribe, Flann would 
have been a well-qualified promoter of reform. 


6. Eochaid of Tallaght (t 812) 


AU 812: The bishop and anchorite, Eochaid, superior of Tallaght, rested. 
MT 28 January: Eochaid, bishop and abbot of Tallaght (third of six entries in LL). 
MG 28 January: Eochaid. Glossed ‘bishop of Tallaght’. 


The second abbot in succession to Mael Ruain, Eochaid ‘the ancho- 
rite’ is nowhere else attested. During his incumbency, however, the church 
of Tallaght had shown that it was a force to be reckoned with, even in the 
Ui Néill jurisdiction, by preventing Aed son of Niall, the overking, from 
holding the Fair of Tailtiu. The ostensible reason was a violation of sanc- 
tuary, for which handsome compensation was subsequently made™. 


7. Nuada of Armagh (+ 812) 


AU 812: Nuada of Loch Uama, bishop, anchorite and abbot of Armagh, fell asleep. 
MT 19 February: Of Nuada, bishop. 
MG 19 February: Nuada, good and godly protector. Glossed ‘a bishop’. 


Although nowhere provided with a church in the martyrologies, Nu- 
ada, the only recorded bishop so named, is almost certainly the abbot of 
Armagh of that name and title. Omission of the name of a saint’s church 
in the martyrologies is by no means uncommon, and other abbots of Ar- 
magh of this period may have been similarly treated (§ 15 below). While 
head of the church of Armagh, Nuada undertook a journey to Connacht 
‘with Patrick's Law''. In so doing, he was returning to his native district, 
the heart of Connacht. Despite Colgan, who placed Loch Uama in Bréifne 
Uí Ruairc, and thus misled O'Donovan, who later identified it as Lough- 
nahoo in County Leitrim, Nuada's church was at Eastersnow (from Dísert 
Nuadat, *Nuada's hermitage") in County Roscommon®. The naming of 
the church after him indicates that it was a new foundation, which in turn 
implies that Nuada also was a reformer. His assumption of the abbacy of 
Armagh is explained in the Tripartite Life of Saint Patrick. Having brought 


5 Mac AIRT — MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster, s. a. 811; BINCHY, Fair of Tailtiu, p. 
117-118. 


6! MAC AIRT — MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster, s. a. 810. 


62 COLGAN, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 373; O’DONOVAN, Annala Rioghachta Eireann, 
II, p. 1193. See also Ó RIAN, Tain. 
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him to the district of Mag Luirg, now the plain of Roscommon, the writer 
of the Life imputed to Patrick the claim that ‘a great part of that country” 
would belong to him afterwards ‘as has been fulfilled in Nuada of Loch 
Uama’™. Clearly, then, Nuada, anchorite and founder of a new church, 
had the necessary qualifications for inclusion in MT. 


8. Foirchellach of Fore (t 814) 


AU 814: Foirchellach of Fore, abbot of Clonmacnoise, fell asleep. 
MT 10 June: Foirchellach of Fore (fourth of eight entries in LL). 
MG 10 June: Foirchellach keen, meditative. Glossed ‘of Fore'. 


Nothing more is known of Foirchellach™. His church, Fore, was one 
of the more important Southern Uí Néill churches, and many of its abbots 
are named in the annals. Clonmacnoise also lay within the sphere of in- 
fluence of the Southern Ui Néill and, as its mention in the ‘Monastery of 
Tallaght' shows, it had become involved in the movement towards re- 
form. 


9, Máel Canaig of Louth (t 815) 


AU 815: Máel Canaig, anchorite of Louth, fell asleep. 
MT 18 September: Máel Canaig (fourth of seven entries in LL). 


MG 18 September: Of just Máel Canaig. Glossed ‘Máel Canaig of Rüscach in Cu- 
ailnge'. 


In common with many others of this period named in MT, Máel 
Canaig was an anchorite. His church, according to MG, was Rüscach, 
mentioned elsewhere in association with SS. Mothrianóc and Darerca®”. It 
is located about fifteen miles from the church of Louth. So rare is the 
name Máel Canaig, however, that the annals and martyrologies must refer 


$9 STOKES, Tripartite Life, Y, p. 144. Nuada is mentioned in another connection earlier in 
the same text (p. 82). 


*' Kelleher (Táin and the Annals, p. 125) suggests that this person may have been the 
father of Flann son of Foirchellach (8 12 below) but this is unlikely. 

© Gwynn and Purton (Monastery of Tallaght, p. 157, § 17) mention an anchorite at Clon- 
Macnoise, and the same text (p. 162, § 85) refers to a dispute conceming the abbacy of the 
monastery which may have been a prelude to its reform. 

sy adopt the spelling Canaig, gen. of Can[n]ach (a variant of Cainnech), in preference to 
Cánaig (from cáin [‘tax’]?). 


6 Ó RIAN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 35, § 209; ESPOSITO, Vita Sanctae Monennae, p. 
209. This place is now Roosky, parish of Carlingford, County Louth. 
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to the same person. Baile in Scáil's account of the death of Áed Oirdnide 
(t 819), Ui Néill overking and bane of the anchorites (see § 6 above), at- 
tributes it to a conflict — presumably posthumous — with Máel Canaig™. 
Áed had given the church reason for disaffection in the year of his death 
by laying waste the territory of Cualu, in which Tallaght lay, and this may 
explain why his death was attributed to the intervention of the anchorite, 
Máel Canaig. 


10. Diarmait of Dísert Diarmata (Castledermot) (t 825) 


AU 825: Diarmait grandson of Áed Rén, anchorite and teacher of religion of all 
Ireland, died. 


MT 21 June: Diarmait of the Dísert (second of three entries in Br). 


MG 21 June: Just Diarmait to safeguard us, grandson of royal Áed Rón. Glossed 
‘bishop of Dísert Diarmata, Aed Ron’s grandson was he’. 


Guided by a gloss in Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Laud 610, and in 
the Leabhar Breac, Stokes translated the first two lines of MO at 21 June 
as follows: ‘Ainle famous, hostful, against whom bursts the monsterful 
sea’. According to the glossator, Ainle was another name for Diarmait of 
Disert Diarmata, against whom the sea rose when he tried to go on pil- 
grimage. Although he is well documented, Diarmait is nowhere else given 
this alias. In following the glossator, Stokes showed no sign of awareness 
of the implications this had for his dating of MO to before 800. He him- 
self has been followed, however, by the editors of the Dictionary of the 
Trish Language”. In fact, as used in MO, the word din(d)le simply means 
‘hero’ and the whole quatrain, with its marine metaphor, relates to Cormac 
Ua Liathäin, the intrepid seafarer, who is named in the second couplet. 

The words chosen by the annalist to describe Diarmait — ‘anchorite’ 
and ‘teacher of religion’ — underline his involvement in the reform move- 
ment. His other connections bear this out. Not only was he included in the 
list of those ‘in union’ with Máel Ruain (§ 4 above), he was also the 
founder of a new church, named after him Disert Diarmata”!. 


$5 MURRAY, Baile in Scáil, p. 45 (§ 47); MEYER, Baile in Scáil, p. 234 (§ 49). As John V. 
Kelleher (Tain and the Annals, p. 123) has suggested, Aed Oirdnide was thought to have been 
killed ‘by the miracles of a [dead] saint’. 

9 STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 141. Stokes's Irish text reads: Ainle sochla shia- 
gach fris mbruchta muir milach. 

Quin, Dictionary of the Irish Language, s. v. dindle. 

7! Now Castledermot church, townland and parish, barony of Moone and Kilkea, County 
Kildare. 
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11. Cuimnech of Finglas (f 825) 


AU 825: Cuimnech, abbot of Finglas, died. 
MT 14 March: Of Cuimnech (third of five entries in LL). 
MG 14 March: Cuimnech. 


AS has been mentioned above ($ 5), Finglas and Tallaght were the 
mainstays of reform at this period. Despite the lack of reference to a 
church in the martyrologies, we may therefore safely assume that the 
abbot of Finglas is intended. To my knowledge, the name is nowhere else 
attested. 


12. Flann son of Foirchellach of Lismore (+ 825) 


AU 825: Flann son of Foirchellach, abbot of Lismore, fell asleep. 

AI 825: Repose of Flann son of Foirchellach, abbot of Lismore, Emly and Cork. 

MT 21 December: Of Flann son of Foirchellach (first entry of a second Irish section 
in LL). 

MG 21 December: Flann in the fair woven fence. Glossed ‘son of Foirchellach'. 


Associated, according to AI, with three key Munster churches that had 
all become involved in reform, Flann was also co-patron of Daire na Flann 
(Derrynaflan) near Cashel. This is the site of the discovery of a beautifully 
fashioned set of altar vessels (chalice, paten, basin and strainer), probably 
assembled around Flann’s time”?. Flann's place in the reform movement is 
also evident from his inclusion in the list of those *in union' with Máel 
Ruain ($ 4 above). 

Flann was otherwise known as Flann Find, ‘the Fair’, which raises the 
possibility that he was identical with the saint of that name, from ‘Cuil- 
lenn near Cork' (now Cullen church, townland and parish, Kinalea barony), 
Who is commemorated at 14 January not only in MT and MG but also in 
MO”. As befitted an abbot of Lismore, Flann son of Foirchellach was, 
allegedly, of Ciarraige descent”. The church of Cullen now adjoins, and 
probably once formed part of, the area known as Kerrycurrihy (from Ciar- 


7? The principal objects of the hoard have been dated to the early ninth century; see RYAN, 
Significance of the Hoard. An entry in AI for the year 816 establishes an association between 
Flann and a shrine, albeit that of Mochutu at Lismore. 

73 Ó RiaAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 162 (8 3). 


74 Jbid., p. 53 (8 329). Ciarraige descent was held to be appropriate for abbots of Lismore 
(PLUMMER, Vitae, i, 188 § 45). 
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raige Cuirche)". It was not unknown for one saint to have had two (or 
more) feast days ($ 1 above). 


13. Bláthmac of Iona (t 825) 


AU 825: The violent death of Bláthmac son of Flann at the hands of the heathens in 
Iona. 

MT 24 July: Of Bláthmac son of Flann (fifth of nine entries in Br). 

MG 24 July: Bláthmac. Glossed ‘son of Flann’. 


How Iona stood in relation to the late eighth- and early ninth-century 
reform, is nowhere clearly stated. However, in the ‘Monastery of Tal- 
laght’, reference is made to reclasaig (‘recluses’) on the island”. Also, in 
the same text, Adomnán is presented in an exemplary light in relation to a 
contest concerning succession to the abbacy of Clonmacnoise"". Finally, it 
must be remembered that Kells had just been founded, and the Book of 
Kells probably just completed, about this time — both signs of a new de- 
parture in the affairs of the Columban familia”. 

The martyrdom suffered by Blathmac made news not only in Ireland 
but also on the Continent. Walahfrid Strabo (T 849) of Reichenau com- 
memorated the event in hexameter verse”. 


14. Teimnén the anchorite (+ 828) 


AU 828: The violent death of the anchorite Teimnén. 
MT 7 August: Of Temnán of Linn Duachail (third of five entries in LL). 
MG 7 August: Temnán of Linn Uachaille. 


The annal entry forms part of a wider account of events in Ard Cia- 
nachta in County Louth?. Teimnén's church, now Annagassan in the 
parish of Drumcar (formerly within Ard Cianachta), had clearly reformed. 


75 For Kerrycurrihy, see Ó MURCHADHA, Ciarraighe Cuirche. 

76 GWYNN — PURTON, Monastery of Tallaght, p. 147 (§ 52). 

7 Ibid, p. 162 (§ 85). 

? The building of the church of Kells, begun in 807 and completed in 814 (AU), initiated, 
as Herbert (Jona, Kells, and Derry, p. 70) noted, ‘a new era in the history of the Columban fa- 


milia'. The decision to build the church of Kells may have been influenced by the wider spate 
of church building attested for this period in Ireland. 


? COLGAN, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 128-129. Cf. PORNBACHER, Walahfrid Strabo. 
KENNEY, Sources, p. 445-446. 


36 This is now the barony of Ferrard, together with some adjoining parishes, in County 
Louth. 
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The obit of its abbot Tomás in 808 describes him as a ‘scribe’. Like that 
of Bláthmac ($ 13) three years earlier, Teimnén's violent death, allegedly 
at the hands of the Norse, must have caused a great stir! Furthermore, the 
fact that Teimnén was an anchorite would have given the news of his 
death even greater poignancy for the community of Tallaght. 


15. Miscellaneous Martyrology Entries and Omissions 
for the Period 800-820 


In the space of two years, three abbots of Armagh — Connmach 
(t 807), Torbach (t 808) and Toicthech (+ 809) — died. Despite the lack 
of clear supporting evidence, it is reasonable to suppose that these are 
identical with the Connmach of Áth Siláin (9 July), Torptha (gen.) (16 
July) and Toicthech (16 October) of MT. As already pointed out (§§ 7 and 
11) names of churches are often omitted in MT. This also applies to 
Fergus, abbot of Finglas, who died in 817. He is no doubt identical with 
one of the numerous saints named Fergus commemorated in MT — but 
which ? Not uncommonly also, the name of the church in the martyrol- 
ogies does not tally exactly with that of the annals (compare $8 9 and 14). 
Máel Tuile of Bangor, for instance, who died in 820 (AU), may be the 
same as Máel Tolaig of Druim Faindle or Druim Niad, now Drumneth, 
parish of Magherally, County Down, who is commemorated in the martyr- 
ologies at 13 September. 

On the other hand, there are also curious omissions in MT. The an- 
chorite, abbot, and bishop of Louth, Eochu grandson of Tuathal (+ 822), 
who is shown by the ‘Monastery of Tallaght’ to have sought guidance 
from Dublitir of Finglas, is nowhere commemorated in MT. Moreover, 
whereas room was found for the anchorite Teimnén ($ 14) who died in 
828, there was apparently no place in MT for Áedán, abbot of Tallaght, 
who died in 825. 


*! AFM (s. a. 826) attributes it specifically to the Norse. 


82 AET7 August, MO records the feast of Teimnén *the monk', who is also so described in 
MT. Óengus's use of the word taimthiu, normally meaning ‘bed-death’, would appear to rule 
out the possibility that he was identical with Teimnén of Annagassan, who was slain by Vikings 
in 828, and whose feast is recorded in MT at 7 August. However, Máel Muire Ua Gormáin, fol- 
lowed by the Commentator on MO, described Teimnén (17 August) as a martyr and assigned 
him to Annagassan. 


83 Gwynn — PURTON, Monastery of Tallaght, p. 163-164 (8 86). 
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16. The Kings mentioned in the Prologue to MO 


At least fourteen persons who died between 800 and 830 are com- 
memorated in MT as it now survives in LL, Br and, where their witness is 
wanting, in MG. For the period immediately following, 830 to 890, only 
four persons, as we shall see, are commemorated in MT, Feidlimid mac 
Crimthainn (+ 847), Óengus, author of MO, Suairlech (+ 870), bishop, an- 
chorite and abbot of Clonard, and Tuilelaith, abbess of Kildare (+ 885). 
For his part, Óengus found room for at least two and possibly three of the 
fourteen contained in MT. One of the two included by him, Dímmán of 
Araid (§ 4), died in 811. 

Only one reasonable conclusion can be drawn from the evidence pre- 
sented above. Neither MT nor MO can have been composed earlier than 
about 828, which is marked by the obit of Teimnén the anchorite ($ 14). It 
now remains to be shown whether this new ferminus post quem, estab- 
lished by means of internal evidence, can be reconciled with the evidence 
of the prologue to MO (l. 221-222), which was used so confidently by 
Thurneysen in 1907 to establish superior and inferior limits for the text of 
797 to 808. 

Thurneysen's case rested on the contrast drawn in the prologue of 
MO between the benefits to be gained from approaching the grave of Máel 
Ruain of Tallaght, as opposed to the folly of visiting the tombs of two 
kings, one named Donnchad [son of Domnall], king of Tara (t 797), the 
other named Bran [Ardchenn], king of the Laigin (t 795). Thurneysen un- 
derstandably supposed that this admonishment could scarcely have been 
written other than during the reigns of the immediate successors of these 
two kings, the earliest of whom, Fínnachta son of Cellach, died in 808. 
Thereafter, according to Thurneysen, the prologue reference would have 
lost its relevance”. However, if a topical rather than a more general point 
is being made, it would have made little or no sense for those associated 
with the immediate successors of the two kings named in the text to visit 
their graves, because they neither belonged to the same families nor even to 
the same dynasties??. Donnchad's successor, Áed, belonged to the North- 


84 For a discussion of later additions to MT, see below at p. 111-115. 


85 THURNEYSEN, Die Abfassung, p. 7: ‘denn zur Zeit späterer Könige hatte es keinen Sinn 
gehabt’. 


86 That the author’s primary concern was with dynasties is clearly indicated a few lines 
further on in the prologue (1. 233-234), where he illustrates his disparagement of earthly glory 
by reference to ‘the Domnalls [who] have been plagued’. Only two kings named Domnall could 
then have readily come to mind. One was Domnall (t 763) king of Tara, father of the Donn- 
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ern Ui Néill and Bran's successor, Finnachta, represented the Uí Chellaig 
of Cualu (coincidentally the territory in which Tallaght lay). It stands to 
reason, therefore, that until such time as the kings were succeeded by 
members of their own families, their graves are unlikely to have had any 
great symbolic significance. What is more, Thurneysen failed to take ac- 
count of the fact that Finnachta (t 808) had murdered both his predecessor 
Bran and the latter’s wife, Eithne, sister of Donnchad (t 797), king of 
Tara”. In those circumstances, even though Bran’s grave could well have 
become a shrine for his immediate family, Thurneysen's conclusion, which 
implies that Fínnachta and his associates would have been Oengus’s in- 
tended audience, loses its force completely. The very idea of Fínnachta's 
seeking solace at the grave of the man whom he had murdered is quite 
improbable?" 

The resolution, then, of the problem posed by the reference to the 
graves of Donnchad (t 797) of the Southern Ui Néill and Bran (t 795) of 
the Laigin almost certainly lies in the period when a son of each had 
succeeded to the kingship occupied by his father. Following the death 
(apparently violent) of Áed Oirdnide in 819, Donnchad's son Conchobar 
took the kingship of Tara, and held it until his death in 833%. The pre- 
ferment of Bran's son to kingship of the Laigin was less straightforward. 
Owing to the intervention of Áed Oirdnide, Muiredach son of Bran was 
already confirmed as joint king in 805, a full three years before Fínnachta's 
death! Still joint king, Muiredach died in 818, the year before Conchobar 
son of Donnchad took the kingship of Tara. There was no synchronization, 
therefore, between the reigns of these two descendants of the kings named 
in the prologue to MO. The other joint king of the Laigin at this time, 
Muiredach son of Ruaidrí, then took over full kingship, holding it until his 
death in 829, when he was succeeded by Cellach, Bran's other son. Cel- 
lach died as ‘king of Laigin’ in 834. 


chad (t 797) mentioned a few lines earlier. The other was Donnchad's son Domnall, who was 
"treacherously killed' by his kinsmen in 797. In this instance, therefore, the author's salutary 
examples were drawn from the recent history of the Clann Cholmáin of the Southem Ui Néill, 
Who controlled the area just north of Tallaght. 


#7 MAC AIRT — MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster, s. a. 795. 


S The new dating can also be reconciled with what is known of the date of Oengus’s 
death, which is said to have taken place on Friday 11 March, a day and date that fell together in 
this period in 819, 824 and 830 (STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. xxiv-xxviii). Assuming an 
earliest possible date of 829 for MO, therefore, it would appear that Óengus himself may have 
died soon after composing his metrical eulogy of the saintly dead. 

9? For a discussion of the mysterious circumstances surrounding Áed's death, see KEL- 
LEHER, Táin and the Annals, p. 122-123. 
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In 829, then, for the first time since 795, the kingships of Tara and of 
Laigin were simultaneously held by members of the families of Donnchad 
and Bran. It is hardly a coincidence that this scenario, which lasted until 
833 when Conchobar son of Donnchad died, was immediately preceded 
by ‘the violent death” in 828 of Teimnén the anchorite ($ 14), the latest 
identifiable person deemed worthy of inclusion in the original Tallaght 
lists of MT. As already noted, Teimnén’s obit provides a very probable 
terminus post quem of 828 for the composition of the martyrology. Now, 
on the assumption that the prologue reference to Donnchad and Bran is 
directed at their respective sons — Conchobar, who died in 834, and Cel- 
lach, who died in 833 — we may postulate the earlier of these two dates 
as a terminus ante quem for MO. 


17. The Council of Aachen 


An ambitious undertaking of the kind involved in the procurement 
and writing of a martyrology usually depended on some external impulse 
or stimulus. We may note, for example, the coincidence between the date 
at the beginning of the eighth century put forward for the composition of 
the Northumbrian exemplar underlying MT and the considerable contem- 
porary interest in computus and calendar, exemplified, among other works, 
by those of Bede (t 735). His first work on time, De temporibus, is thought 
to have been compiled about 703, and his master work, De temporum 
ratione, is dated to 725”. About the same time, the Calendar of Willibrord, 
which is generally dated to the first decade of the eighth century, was 
being copied at Echternach’. Almost a hundred years later, under the in- 
fluence of Charlemagne, there was again a flutry of activity surrounding 
the importance of calendar and computus. Arno Borst has drawn attention 
to What he considers to have been a hitherto unrecognized reform of the 
calendar in the late eighth century at the instigation of Charlemagne". At 
the time, groups of compotistae are known to have met for discussion, and 
one such meeting, held in 809, was followed by the production of a report 
that still survives”. About this time also, it came to be expected of monks 


99 See WALLIS, Bede, p. Xxx-xxxi. 
?! WILSON, Calendar, p. x-xi (c. 703-709). Cf. Ó CROININ, Rath Melsigi, p. 35 (c. 702). 


?! BORST, Kalenderreform, p. 55-69. See also the review of this work by John McCulloh 
in Peritia, 13, p. 320-324. For a discussion of Borst's view, see MEYVAERT, Discovering the 
Calendar. 


% WALLIS, Bede, p. Ixxxvii-Ixxxix. 
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that they should know computus, and, more importantly, that they should 
have access to a written form of the order of the feasts of the saints. A 
decree promulgated at the Council of Aachen in 817 laid down that a mar- 
tyrology was to be read in monasteries at Chapter”. The wording of this 
decree, which reads ut ad capitulum primitus martyrologium legatur et 
dicatur versus, deinde regula aut omelia quaelibet legatur (that at Chapter 
a martyrology first be read and a verse said, and then the rule or any 
homily at all is read), may have had some bearing on its reception in Tal- 
laght. Although the verse in this case may refer to a biblical psalm, should 
the word have been taken at Tallaght in its literal sense of a verse of poetry, 
this would explain very neatly why not one but two martyrologies — one 
prose, the other verse — were subsequently compiled for the community. 

Because Oengus held the office of bishop, he would have been re- 
sponsible for liturgical matters at the monastery of Tallaght. Furthermore, 
in view of Tallaght’s leading role in the anchoritic movement of the late 
eighth and early ninth centuries, he would almost certainly have been 
aware of the Aachen decree. For the probable external cause, therefore, of 
the decision made at Tallaght to provide a standard Hieronymian-type 
martyrology and to distill this into metrical form, we need go no further 
than the decree published at Aachen in 817”. 


18. Summary 


The arguments put forward by Stokes and Thurneysen concerning the 
dates of the Tallaght martyrologies have been shown here to be no longer 
valid. Internal and historical evidence demonstrate that a number of those 
named in MT, and at least one of those commemorated in MO, lived in 
the period after 808. The latest of this group of feasts in MT dates to 828. 
Moreover, the reference in the prologue of MO can clearly be applied to 
kings who reigned in the period 828x833. Thus, the two Tallaght martyr- 
ologies that mark the beginning of the surviving Irish martyrological re- 
cord, both traditionally dated to about 800 (or, more precisely, to the period 
797x808), must now be regarded as compositions dating to between 829 


* For the decree, see SEMMLER, Synodi secundae, p. 480. Leclercq (Martyrologe hiéro- 
nymien, col. 2600) points to evidence for the prior existence of this practice at Liege. 


i 95 Schneiders (Félire Oengusso, p. 47) suggested hesitantly that Oengus’s martyrology 
might reflect a prior adoption of this practice in Ireland, and that the influence of Irish monks 
working on the Continent could even have led to its official adoption at Aachen, but this is not 
supported by any evidence. 
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and 833. Finally, this new date can also be reconciled with what is likely 
to have given rise to the need for these texts at Tallaght, a conciliar decree 
directing the daily use of a martyrology promulgated at Aachen in 817. 


CHAPTER 5 
THE TALLAGHT MARTYROLOGIES: CORRELATED 


Introduction 


The single piece of evidence used by Rudolf Thurneysen as the basis 
of his superior and inferior dates of 797x808 for the Martyrology of 
Óengus (MO) — the obits of the two kings named in the Prologue to MO 
— has been shown in the previous chapter to be equally applicable to new 
superior and inferior limits of 829x833'. The new dating was supported by 
the identification of a substantial number of entries in MT relating to 
persons with obits in the twenty or so years that followed Thurneysen's 
latest possible date of 808. Thurneysen's failure to realize the potential 
bearing of the post-808 entries in MT on his dating of MO is easily 
explained. By his time, the view first put forward by Máel Muire Ua 
Gormáin in 1168x1170 that MO used MT as its principal source had long 
since become unfashionable?. Because the new dating of the Tallaght texts 
is predicated on the assumption that the twelfth-century view of their 
interrelationship remains valid, it is clearly necessary that the evidence for 
it be re-examined here. 


*Óengus did so because it was thus in the Martyrology of Tallaght” 


Having found fault with MO on a number of grounds in the preface 
to his martyrology, Máel Muire Ua Gormáin attributed its flawed state to 
the fact *that it was thus in the Martyrology of Tallaght, out of which he 
[Oengus] composed his félire’*. Máel Muire also asserted that he had 
‘verified’ his opinion — presumably by comparing the two texts). If so, he 
was the last, until quite recently, to do so in a systematic way. From 1645, 


-~ ! THURNEYSEN, Die Abfassung. In the course of his article on the Celtic verb (Zum kel- 
tischen Verbum, p. 54), Thurneysen had already used the obit of the Leinster king Finnachta 
(f 808) to establish a latest possible date of 808 for MO. 


? For the date of MG, see below at p. 148-149. 

? STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. 5. 

* Ibid. 

5 Ibid.: amhail rodherbsamar (‘as we have established”). 
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when John Colgan briefly reconsidered the question, until 1931, when 
Richard Irvine Best and Hugh Jackson Lawlor returned to it, equally 
briefly, Máel Muire's position found little favour. 

Although rightly attributing to Máel Muire the earliest attested use of 
the title Martarloig Thamlachta, ‘the Martyrology of Tallaght', Colgan 
stated that this belonged more properly to a work that he believed to have 
been composed by an author or interpelator at Tallaght about 900°. This 
date was based on two pieces of evidence, one textual, the other silent. 
The presence in the text of a single ecclesiastic, Cairpre Crom, whom Col- 
gan assumed, on the basis of a note in the Martyrology of Gorman (MG), 
to have been a bishop of Clonmacnoise, was taken as an indication of a 
date prior to the death of this prelate in 904". Similarly, the absence in the 
martyrology of any reference to Cormac mac Cuilennáin, a saintly king- 
bishop of Munster, meant, according to Colgan, that it must have been 
compiled before 908, when this king died. On the other hand, Colgan was 
quite prepared to assign MO to the ninth century, on the evidence of the 
mention in its preface of Áed Oirdnide, who died in 819$. Consequently, 
when faced with the implications of Máel Muire Ua Gormáin's contention 
that MO depended on MT, Colgan, in view of the priority he had assigned 
to MO, had no option but to conclude that nothing then survived of the 
specified source. In this way, Colgan justified his assumption of the title 
Martarlaig Thamlachta for a text supposedly written by a Tallaght mar- 
tyrologist of about 900°. 

Colgan’s interpretation of the evidence was to prove influential down 
to our own time. However, other entries in MT pointing to a date later 
than c. 800 shaped the opinion of the next scholar to reject Máel Muire' s 
contention. In a lecture published in 1861, Eugene O'Curry, who had 
made a close study of MO with the intention of editing the text, described 
as a mistake the claim in MG that MO was composed out of MT. On 
independently examining MT, O'Curry had quite rightly noted that two of 
those commemorated, Bláthmac son of Flann (t 825) and Feidlimid son of 


6 COLGAN, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 4-5, 581. 


7 Colgan used AFM's 899 date for the death Cairpre to underpin his view that MT was 
compiled c. 900. See p. 112-113, below for a full discussion of the evidence relating to Cairpre. 


* COLGAN, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 4. 
? Ibid., p. 581: et nullum aliud extet hodie Martyrologium quod Tamlactense appellatur. 


ie O'CURRY, Lectures on the Manuscript Materials, p. 370-371; STOKES, On the Calendar 
of Oengus, p. 19-20; O’ HANLON, Lives of the Irish Saints, IL, p. 310. O'Curry (p. 362) was 
under the false impression that Michéal Ó Cléirigh was the author of the preface of MG. 
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Crimthainn (f 847), belonged in the period after 800". In O'Curry's 
opinion, the presence in MT of these two rendered quite impossible the 
contention that MO could have been made from it. O'Curry's additional 
assertion that up to his time MT had been generally believed to be the 
oldest Irish martyrology had little to support it. The influential Colgan had 
already rejected this view, and, in the survey of Irish martyrologies pre- 
faced to the 1864 edition of the Martyrology of Donegal (MD), James 
Henthorn Todd largely repeated what the Franciscan had to say on the sub- 
ject”. This is also the case in John O'Hanlon's monumental Lives of the 
Irish Saints, in which the comments by Colgan and O'Curry are brought 
together with those of many other authorities in a manner more conducive 
of confusion than of clarity. Moreover, O’Curry’s pupil Whitely Stokes 
failed to address the question of MO's possible dependence on MT in ei- 
ther of his two modern editions of the text (1880 and 1905). The phrasing 
of his brief mention of MT in the 1880 edition shows that he was prepared 
to follow Colgan in dating the text to c. 900, and he limited his own dis- 
cussion of the sources of MO to those named by Óengus, who did not 
include MT". 

It remained for Best and Lawlor to take up the matter once more in 
their 1931 edition of MT. When considering the corrupt entry on Auitren 
loco anchoritae (3 June), they restored the more correct reading Aui Tren- 
loco (of the grandson/descendant of Trénlug), on the grounds that aui was 
the regular form in MO". The editors then went on to state that this was 
not only decisive evidence of the antiquity of MT but also corroboration 
of Máel Muire Ua Gormáin's assertion of the dependence of MO on MT". 
On such slender evidence as the occurrence of the form aui in both texts, 
no such inference was in fact justified". However, although failing to test 


!! This would make MT later than MO, which, in accordance with ‘the best accounts’, 
O'Curry dated to c. 798. 


? Topp, Martyrology of Donegal, p. xiii-xvi. 


4 STOKES, On the Calendar of Oengus, p. 6. When discussing the Commentary of MO in 
his 1905 edition, Stokes (Martyrology of Oengus, p. xliv, xlvi) occasionally cited readings from 
the LL version of MT. 


5 It should be noted that all examples of aue/aui in MO are editorial. 
16 BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. xx. 


' Best and Lawlor attributed the solution of the entry on Auitren loco to Paul Grosjean, 
Who stated in his 1933 review of the edition of MT (GROSJEAN, Martyrologe de Tallaght, p. 
120) that the language of this form agreed with MO. The correct form, albeit in Middle Irish 
Spelling, is in MG, which reads ua Trianlugo at 3 June. 
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the premise adequately, Best and Lawlor nonetheless diligently availed of 
its implications by referring regularly to MO's readings when annotating 
those of MT. Moreover, because of their subscription to it, Máel Muire's 
judgement, after almost 800 years, finally began to gain more general ac- 
ceptance. In his review of the 1931 edition of MT, Paul Grosjean stated 
that, since Óengus belonged to the community at Tallaght, it was only 
natural that he should have used MT’. Later, in his discussion of the feast 
of the Blessed Virgin, Grosjean vacillated on the subject, again adopting 
Colgan's dating of the two texts?" Later still, however, when discussing 
the entry on Moses — written Moisi in MO at 1 March — in one of his 
last publications, Grosjean returned to his earlier position, by plausibly 
interpreting the entry as a misreading of MT's Meic Nisi. 

John Hennig, for his part, only very gradually came around to the 
view that MO was a versification of MT”. In his early work, he had hesi- 
tated between according priority to MO, in line with Colgan, and regarding 
the two texts as contemporary". However, from 1954 on, he was clearly 
finding himself obliged by the evidence to revert to Máel Muire’s view”. 
Having prepared the ground in a lengthy discussion in 1970, he finally 
formulated his own somewhat nuanced position in 19797. According to 
Hennig, there are three layers in MT, two of which — the Hieronymian 
and Irish lists — were used by MO, whereas the third, consisting of ‘ad- 
ditions made at the beginning or the end of the non-Irish paragraphs, in 
the nominative case’, was not”. However, Hennig’s application of this 
working hypothesis was open to variation. Thus, among the putative later 


18 Lawlor noted a large number of concordances between MO and MT in his notes to the 
Roman text. 


1 GROSJEAN, Martyrologe de Tallaght, p. 121. The same argument had been used by 
BEST — LAWLOR (Martyrology of Tallaght, p. xxi). 

P? See GROSJEAN, Conception de la Sainte Vierge, p. 91, where Colgan's dating of MO 
and MT is followed. 


?! This would have been written in Oengus’s source as mnisi, with a suspension over m.; 
GROSJEAN, Féte de Moise. Grosjean had already adopted the correct view in his Culte de S. 
Joseph (p. 361), published in 1954. 


?? HENNIG, Studies in the Latin Texts, p. 45; ID., Function of the Martyrology of Tallaght, 
p. 323; ID., Sources of the Martyrological Tradition, p. 407. 
23 HENNIG, Irische Einflüsse, p. 19, in contrast to ID., Feast of All the Saints, p. 63. 


24 HENNIG, Feasts of the Blessed Virgin, p. 162; ID., Studies in the Literary Tradition, p. 
212; ID., Britain's Place, p. 106; ID., Function of the Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 323; 1D., 
Sources of the Martyrological Tradition, p. 411. 


25 HENNIG, Studies in the Latin Texts, p. 81-88; ID., Ireland’s Place. 
26 HENNIG, Ireland's Place, p. 64. 
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additions cited by him is a Latin entry preserved at the end of the Irish, 
rather than non-Irish, list for 8 July; this entry, which concerns Kilian of 
Würzburg, was thought by Hennig to be ‘not earlier than 900". 

As is clear from the first paragraph of my earliest study of an Irish 
martyrology, in which I cite both Máel Muire and Best and Lawlor, I have 
been guided at all times by the conviction that MO was composed out of 
MT”. However, beyond pointing out some mistakes shared by the two 
texts, for example the attachment in both of the placename Achad Bó 
(recte Achad Bolg) to the saint named Eolang at 5 September, at no stage 
have I tested this assumption in a systematic way”. I now propose to rem- 
edy this deficiency. 


Evidence of MO's Dependence on MT 


MT not only lacks entirely the text for the month of November and 
the first half of December, it also relies on a seventeenth-century transcript 
bereft of non-Irish entries for substantial parts of the year. Accordingly, 
although MG goes some way towards verifying the accuracy of the 
seventeenth-century abstract, and remedying the deficiency in the period 
November/December, any collation of MT with MO is necessarily im- 
peded by the existence of these unfortunate gaps. Furthermore, the earliest 
surviving manuscript witness to MT, in the late twelfth-century Book of 
Leinster, no matter how faithful a copy of its exemplar, by its very nature 
cannot fully correspond to the early ninth-century original. Just as some 
additions were made, so also some omissions almost certainly occurred 
during transcription. This is a further constraint on the attempt to be un- 
dertaken here to collate the texts. 

With a view to striking a proper balance, I shall take into account 
only those parts of MT that are fully represented by both non-Irish and 
lrish sections. The periods in question are: 1-29 January; 12 March-20 
May; 2 August-31 October; and 17-31 December^'. The texts of MT and 


? In his earlier Studies in the Latin Texts, p. 47-48, Hennig stated that none of the ‘few 
Narrative entries’ in MT were in the copy used by MO. The entry on Kilian survives only in the 
Brussels abstract, but MG's version (8 July) indicates that it formed part of the text in circu- 
lation in the late twelfth century. See also below at p. 115. 

?5 Ó RIAN, Composition of the Irish Section, p. 77. 

26 RIAIN, To be Named is to Exist, p. 50. 

? For additions made from the Martyrology of Ado, see below at p. 116-117. Comparison 
With MG reveals several probable omissions in the LL version of MT (below at p. 155-158). 


?! In addition to these substantial gaps, there is an occasional loss of text where LL re- 
sumes or breaks off, as at 20 May, or where it inexplicably omits lists, as at 2-4 September. 
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MO for each day within these dates have been collated with the following 
criteria in mind: (1) The level of correspondence in the personnel of the 
entries; (2) the degree to which the entries in MO correspond to the 1st 
and 2nd, or lst, 2nd and 3rd entries in the non-Irish or Irish lists of MT; 
(3) the peculiarities (often induced by bias or error) that are shared by MO 
and MT. This latter category, which is of course the most important one, 
will be treated in the greatest detail. In the other categories, not all the sta- 
tistics will be supported by cross-references to the actual entries, which 
would otherwise take up too much space. However, wherever appropriate, 
entries are specified. Finally, rather than treat each period of the year 
separately, which would lead to undue repetition, I have brought together 
the evidence in each category as a whole. 


Entries shared by MT and MO 


With the exception of six of its approximately 422 entries, all per- 
sonnel in the relevant sections of MO are also in MT”. This is not to say 
that there is perfect accord between all the shared entries. On the contrary, 
the different media of the texts, one metrical, the other abridged prose, 
occasionally required the distinct treatment of individual entries in the 
case of MO, which could take the form of omission or addition of such 
elements as placenames; the adoption of pet forms for full forms of names, 
Or vice-versa; or even the introduction of a biographical detail. Since all of 
these essentially trivial variations could quite easily have occurred because 
of metrical considerations, we are left with near perfect correspondence of 
personnel between the relevant parts of both texts”. 

In almost all cases, even the six exceptions may be apparent only. 
The first, at 7 January, concerns tossach corgais Issu (‘the beginning of 
Jesus's Lent’), which, although now absent from MT, is in three other rel- 
evant sources, MG, the late twelfth-century MTur and, through secunda 
manus, in the eleventh-century non-Irish Martyrologium Cambrense (Ry. 
MG’s reading, tossech coir a charghois (‘the just beginning of his Lent’), 
is sufficiently close to that of MO to have been influenced by it; the latter 
two sources, MTur, which occasionally drew on MT, and the non-Irish R 


>? I use the word approximately because there are one or two places, for example at 12 
April, where the entries may not be genuinely separate. 


33 For example, at 8 January, MT lacks any trace of the provenance de Albae, ‘from Scot- 
land/Britain', assigned by MO to Nechtan. 


34 For R, see above at p. 7; for MTur, see p. 211-216. 
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share the reading initium ieiunii. Its presence in these, and especially in 
R, which, like MT, contains a breviate Hieronymian text of Northumbrian 
origin, indicates that the entry was also at one time in MT. The presence of 
the name Jeunarius in the lists of MT for both the 7th and 8th of January 
could have led to the omission, through haplography, of (initium) ieiunii. 

The second exception, at 12 April, is almost certainly more apparent 
than real. In this case, the text of MO reads: dalais ansae opair Crist fri 
cruiche cretair, Iuil epscop, abb popuil, sab soer suidi Phetair, which 
Stokes translated as: ‘Christ — a difficult work — allotted to the relic of 
the Cross: bishop Julius, abbot of the people, noble chief of Peter's see’, 
Stokes's translation makes little sense, and I feel that Pope Julius, who is 
present in MT, is the real subject of the verb délais (‘made a tryst with"), 
thus providing the quatrain with the somewhat more acceptable meaning: 
* Julius, abbot of the people, noble chief of Peter's seat, made a tryst with a 
relic of the Cross [i. e. died?], great [i. e. difficult] the work of Christ’. 

The third possible exception, at 21 April, is MO's statement, of which 
there is no other trace, that Máel Rubae's mother died with him on this 
day. In this case, the metre may have been the determining factor. Al- 
though not a strict requirement, in rinnard metre the end-word of line 3 of 
the quatrain frequently assonated, or rhymed, with a disyllable in line 4. 
Máthair (‘mother’) is the final word of line 3 in MO, and rhymes with 
bráthair (‘brother’), of line 4. The word for mother may thus simply have 
been introduced to provide rhyme". 

The fourth exception is at 5 September, where MO commemorates 
Brecc, of whom there is now no trace in MT. However, the name of the 
saint is present, albeit in the diminutive form Bricín, in MG, which usually 
depended for its Irish saints on a version of MT. The name may thus have 
been omitted accidentally from MT. 

The fifth exception is at 13 September, where MO refers to 22, other- 
wise unknown, martyrs”. 


35 For MG's occasional use of MO, see below p. 158-159. 
* STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 106. 


37 : : : ; x ; 

Altematively, since most manuscript versions of the line have an abbreviated reference 
to cona, ‘with his’, what Oengus may have written was coa, ‘to his’, in which case Máel Rubae 
would have been joining his mother in Heaven. 


38 Not Brecchuaid, as thought by Stokes. The word buaid, ‘triumph’, which Stokes at- 
tached to Brecc, is the object of the verb doríme, ‘thou shalt reckon’. 


. ? The historical martyrologies, as reflected by MU, attach 22 martyrs to Pope Comelius 
In the list of the following day (14 September). 
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The sixth exception, at 8 October, concerns what MO describes as a 
trét ingen co n-ógi (‘a bevy of virginal girls’). This may simply reflect the 
grouping together in the non-Irish section of MT on that day of several 
females. 

In sum, then, since only one of the six entries apparently peculiar to 
MO — mention of 22 martyrs (13 September) — defies explanation in 
terms of MT, the exceptions are not significant in the face of the agree- 
ment between the two texts in 416 other cases. As far as personnel is 
concerned, therefore, there is little or nothing in the two texts to indicate 
that MO could not have been based on MT. 


Correspondence of Initial and Final Entries 


Given that entries placed first in lists as a rule reflect the preference 
of the martyrologist, there is a striking measure of agreement between the 
entries of MO and those given precedence in MT“. Of the approximately 
422 relevant entries in MO, 241, or almost 60 %, correspond to entries in 
first or second position in MT, whose lists for each day are divided into 
two sections, Hieronymian and Irish. Moreover, in 42 of these cases the 
first and second entries of the list in MT — be it Hieronymian or Irish — 
likewise occur together in MO*'. In fact, in seven cases — at 29 January, 
30 March, 17 May, 16 September, 22, 27 October, and 22 December — 
the entries in MO correspond respectively to the first three entries of one 
or other section in MT. Furthermore, on ten occasions — 2, 22 January, 
15, 22 March, 16, 20 April, 2-4, 14 May — the entries of MO correspond 
to the initial entries in both sections of MT. Finally, because the beginning 
of a list is not the only position of prominence and names placed at the 
end also often reflect a particular interest on the part of the martyrologist, 
it is worth noting that 35 of the entries in MO reflect one of the final two 


“° See GROSJEAN, Culte de S. Joseph, p. 359n. It was inaccurate of Hennig (Studies in the 
Latin Texts, p. 68) to claim that the selection of names made by MO from its source was dic- 
tated far less ‘by material importance than by metrical reasons’. Taking the month of January 
(1-29) only, no fewer that 37 of MO's feasts correspond to one of the first three entries of MT 
(mostly of its Hieronymian lists). Of these, 19 correspond to the initial entries of MT, 14 to the 
second, and four to the third. Of the remaining feasts, two correspond to MT's concluding 
entries; and two more are distinguished in MT by the use of an introductory dormitatio. This 
leaves a total of eleven feasts selected for reasons unconnected with the arrangement of the 
source. 


^! 9. 11, 12, 19 August, 6, 8, 11, 14, 15 September, 1, 7, 12, 13, 19, 30 October, 18, 27 
December. 
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entries in MT?. When this figure is added to the 241 mentioned above, we 
are left with a total percentage of 65% of the entries in MO that corre- 
spond to entries from among the first or last two of MT. 

What do these statistics indicate? First and foremost, if the author of 
MO was using MT as his source, it stands to reason that his selection of 
entries would have been determined to a large extent by the preferences of 
the source text, especially if, as I argue below, he had also written that 
source’. The 35% of entries that do not relate to those among the first or 
last in MT could then be attributed to other factors. For instance, Oengus 
would often have needed names that suited the ornamentation of his 
metre. Also, since the verse form of the text limited his range of choice, 
he would sometimes have shown preference for the better known, rather 
than the initial or final, names of the source lists. 

The following examples, drawn from the lists of the month of Jan- 
uary, are susceptible to explanation by reason of metre or limited choice. 
Metrical considerations may have prevailed, for instance, at 5 January, 
where the Irish saint chosen by Óengus — Ciar daughter of Dub Rea — is 
in fourth place in MT. MO’s preference for Ciar over the like-named 
Ciarán, who is first in MT, may have stemmed from the fact that her 
father's name facilitated two metrical ornaments. One of these was end- 
rhyme with the word glea; the other was conchlann, an ornament involving 
alliteration with the first word of the following quatrain. Similarly, at 8 
January, Egemonus, who is fourteenth in MT, may have been selected by 
Óengus in place of Euctus, who is first in MT, for two metrical reasons: 
the four syllables of his name neatly filled out the line; and his title of 
episcopus permitted the insertion of epscop at the beginning of line 2 of 
the quatrain, thus allowing an alliterative pattern of words beginning with 
the letter e- to continue. 

A possible desire on Óengus's part to give precedence to the better- 
known saints of his source text can be seen at work on several occasions. 
For example, at 12 January, the passing over of Laigne mac Garbáin, who 
is first in MT, in favour of the like-named Laidcenn mac Boíth, who is 
third last in MT, was probably due to the greater renown of the latter, who 
had written a commentary on Gregory's Moralia ^. The preference shown 
for Íte at 15 January, despite her fourth place in MT, was no doubt also 


? 14. 22 (bis), 27, 28, 29, 30 January, 16, 18, 21 (bis), 29 March, 1, 8, 9, 10 April, 9, 11 
(bis), May, 2, 8, 17, 22 August, 6, 7, 17, 22, 26 September, 2, 3, 6 (bis), 11, 18, 26 October. 
# See below at p. 110, 185. 
^ ADRIEN, Egloga. Cf. KENNEY, Sources, p. 278. 
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due to her superior reputation, and this factor may also explain the se- 
lection at 31 January of Áed of Ferns and Máel Anfaid, who are sixth and 
seventh respectively in MT. 

In assessing the significance of the level of agreement in preferences 
between both texts, we should bear in mind the (sporadic) readings unique 
to MT amongst other witnesses to the Hieronymian martyrology (MH). I 
have noted twenty-two entries in MO that correspond to preferences in 
MT that are either nowhere else attested or, as in two cases, are otherwise 
found only in R. Like MT, R originated in Northumbria, and, as can be 
seen from the comparisons made in Chapter 1 above, mutatis mutandis 
both texts faithfully adhered to the preferences shown by their North- 
umbrian source. The fact that MO shared so many of the preferences 
otherwise peculiar to MT is thus a very strong argument in favour of its 
dependence on the prose Tallaght text. 


Features shared by MT and MO 


In addition to the examples of particular preferences, a considerable 
number of the entries shared by MT and MO display features that are 
found nowhere else. In the lists under discussion here — where the Hi- 
eronymian and Irish lists are more or less fully represented in MT — I have 
noted numerous examples of agreement relating to features of the treat- 
ment of non-Irish saints. These will now be discussed under the following 
headings: (1) dates of feasts; (2) additions to entries; (3) substitutions of 
one saint for another; (4) peculiar spellings; (5) authorial errors; (6) evi- 
dence of shared authorship. 


(1) Dates of feasts: There are at least twenty-three days assigned to 
saints by both MT and MO that differ, either slightly or greatly, from 
those of other sources. The entries are given here in accordance with MT, 
subject to appropriate modifications in spelling. Where known, the more 
usual dates are given between brackets: 


45 The twenty-two entries are: 5, 28 January, 12, 15, 17 March, 24, 26, 27 April, 2, 13, 14 
May, 2, 19, 25 August, 19, 21, 30 September, 8, 18, 28, 31 October, 20 December. Three of 
the examples, Simeon (5 January), Gregorius (12 March), lacobus and Lucas (15 March), in- 
volve saints placed last in MH. The entries that correspond to R are Missurianus (28 January) 
and Taracus and Probus (13 May). (R has the scribal error Censorianus at 28 January). The se- 
lection at 13 May is also in the breviate Reichenau (Rich.} version of MH, which agrees with 
MT and R by placing Cyrillus (/rcillus R) first in the list for 26 April. 
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. Eductio Christi ex Egipto, 11 January (7 January) 
. Paulus Senis, 19 January (10 January) 

. Policronus, 20 March (17 February) 

. Maria Magdalena, 28 March (22 July) 

. Gregorius Nazianzus, 29 March (9 May) 

. Mariae natiuitas, 1 April (8 September) 

. Georgius, 24 April (23/25 April)“ 

. Alexander, 27 April (3 May) 

9. Mariae conceptio, 3 May (—) 

10. Reuelatio Michaelis, 9 May (8 May) 

11. Iob, 11 May (10 May) 

12. .cccui. passi, 12 May (9 May?)" 

13. alii .dui, 13 May (—)® 

14. septem dormientes, 7 August (27 July)? 
15. Agape, 30 August (1 April) 

16. Caecilia, 1 September (22 November?) 
17. Dedicatio basilicae Mariae, 15 September (?) 
18. Pantaleon, 22 September (27 July) 

19. Tunillus, 28 September (?) 

20. Lucas euangelista, 1 October (18 October) 
21. Aduentus reliquiarum, 1 October (—) 

22. Eusebius, 9 October (10 October) 

23. Matthaeus, 22 October (21 September). 


D JAN BU D = 


2) Additions to entries: Two additions to notices of feasts that are 
Shared by MT and MO do not, to my knowledge, occur in any other mar- 
tyrology. These are at 24 April, where 30,000 martyrs are mentioned in 
connection with Georgius, and at 23 October, where Longinus is said to 
have wounded Jesus's side. 


(3) Substitutions of one saint for another: In two of the 23 cases listed 
under (1) above, one saint is substituted for another. Both cases relate to a 
certain Mary of Caesarea, whose feast fell on 28 March and on 1 April ina 
number of witnesses to MH? On 1 April, both MT and MO replaced the 


* In both MO and MT an otherwise unattested figure of 30,000 martyrs is added to the 
mention of George. 


“7 The number was changed in MO to 300. 
“ This became 606 in MO. 


* At this point, Best and Lawlor (Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 158) drew the conclusion 
that Óengus must have had MT ‘before him’. 


5? From among the codices pleniores only manuscripts E and S (1 April) have the feasts; 
they are also in the breviate R and Rich. (28 March). 
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Caesarean Mary with the Virgin Mary”. On 28 March, she made way in 
both texts for Mary Magdalene. 


(4) Peculiar spellings: This applies mainly to the spelling of non-Irish 
names. For example, at 2 January both MT and MO have versions of the 
name Isiridonus beginning in Es-, which is otherwise unattested in the Hi- 
eronymian tradition’. Similarly, at 20 January the spelling of Sebastianus 
has initial Sa-, a feature found only very rarely elsewhere”. Finally, at 29 
March each text adopted the mistaken, and otherwise unattested, spelling 
Nazarenus for the more usual Nazianz(en)us. 


(5) Authorial errors: Besides the misspellings mentioned under (4), 
demonstrably mistaken forms are common to both texts on at least three 
other occasions. At 3 August a spurious byname (Johannes) is uniquely 
supplied to a bishop named Metropolis, no doubt because the latter name 
was felt — quite wrongly in this instance — to be a placename™. Many 
saints’ names in MT are indeed either metamorphosed placenames or 
extrapolated from them, as Lawlor pointed out, and in one instance, at 4 
October, the name Balbina, which is more properly the eponym of a 
Roman cemetery, was taken by both MT and MO to be the name of a saint 
commemorated on that day”. Finally, at 5 September both texts mis- 
takenly assigned the church of Achad B6 (Aghaboe, County Laois) to St 
Eolang (Olan) instead of the more correct Achad Bolg (Aghabulloge)”*. 


(6) Evidence of shared authorship: If both texts were composed by 
the same author, then the view that MO was based on MT becomes even 
more likely. The Commentator of MO certainly considered Oengus to 
have been the author of MT. He made this clear on two occasions by 
using the formula ut Oengus dicit to source the information borrowed 
from MT”. Also indicative of Oengus’s prior authorship of MT is the list 
of saints at 1. 233-284 of the Epilogue of MO, in which he enumerated the 


?! See also p. 54 above. 

This name originated as the placename Syriae Domni (Comm. martyr. hieron., p. 22). 
5 This spelling is also found in the B (prima manus) and W versions of MH. 

# Stokes (Martyrology of Oengus, p. 174) identified the ‘metropolis’ as Jerusalem. 

55 BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. xxiv-xxv. 

* Ó RIAN, To be Named is to Exist, p. 50. 


5 27 January (Muirgein ab Glinne Uisen, ut Óengus dicit), and 9 May (Sanctán 6 Chill 
da leis, ut Óengus dicit). 
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‘troops’ of the ‘kingfolk’ whom he claims to have already recounted??, Of 
the 22 names mentioned by Óengus, four — Noah, Isaiah, Abraham, and 
Honoratus — are nowhere to be found in MO. However, with the ex- 
ception of Isaiah, whose day (6 July) now lacks a list of Hieronymian 
feasts, each of these is entered at his appropriate day in MT”. 

Clearly, then, there is plenty of evidence to show that MO was an 
abridged versification of MT, thus confirming what Máel Muire Ua Gor- 
máin was the first to state in 1168x1170. But, although we may now be 
certain that Óengus composed his text *out of the Martyrology of Tal- 
laght', this is not to say that the version used by him was in complete 
agreement with the text preserved in the late twelfth-century Book of 
Leinster (LL). The process of copying always carried with it the possi- 
bility of both omissions and additions. For example, comparison with the 
Martyrology of Gorman (MG), which also used MT as its main source, 
points to the presence of several gaps in the LL lists of MTS. Moreover, 
additions of such names as those of Óengus himself and of Feidlimid mac 
Crimthainn (+ 847), king of Munster and friend of the céile Dé movement, 
were plainly made to MT in the period after its initial composition. I shall 
now examine whether occasional changes of this kind were made to the 
surviving text of MT. 


Additions made to MT after 830 


Acceptance of the view that MT and MO belong in the period 829x 
833 would mean that Tallaght's possession of a martyrology can now be 
logically explained by reference to a background of increasing interest in 
computus and calendar in the early ninth century. The decrease in interest 
in these subjects that appears to have followed the Carolingian period on 
the Continent may also have found an echo in the Irish experience‘. A 
waning of active Irish interest in martyrologies in the period after 830 is 
certainly implied by the almost total absence of additions to the Tallaght 
texts after that date. Indeed; for substantial additions to the texts, we have 
to wait until the late twelfth century, when the liturgy once more began to 
receive considerable attention. 


ENS, 
** STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 275-277. 


i 5 Noah (28 April, 30 September), Abraham (25 March, 23 December), Honoratus (16 
anuary). 


© See below at p. 157-158. 


*' Wallis (Bede, p. Ixxxviii) discusses the continental experience. 
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Since the surviving manuscript history of MT begins with the Book 
of Leinster (LL) in the second half of the twelfth century, other names 
could in theory have been added to the original text at any stage during the 
preceding centuries of transmission. Yet, only a handful of additions ap- 
pears to have been made after 830, of which four — Óengus himself at 11 
March, Feidlimid mac Crimthainn (t 847) at 28 August, Suairlech of int 
Eidnén (f 870) at 23 April and Tuilelaith (t 885) of Kildare at 6 January 
— belong in the sixty years that followed the drawing up of the original 
text. Besides the four definite additions, there are a number of others 
thought to have been added later, and I shall now discuss these in calen- 
drical sequence. 


(1) 12 February: Sancti Fethgnai. Although designated sanctus only 
in MT, Fethgnae is identified in MG as the successor of Patrick of that 
name who died in 874. Moreover, he is said to have been cenn creidme 
na nGáoidel (head of religion of the Gaeil), a description which immedi- 
ately reveals MG's source. The exactly corresponding Latin wording of 
the Annals of Ulster is caput religionis totius Hiberniae®. Therefore, the 
identification of Fethgnae is datable only to the late twelfth century. 
Moreover, its validity is highly questionable in view of the explicit com- 
ment in AU that Fethgnae died in pridias nonas Octimbris (on 6 October), 
where neither MT nor MO nor MG notices him. 


(2) 6 March: Cairpre Cronn/Crom? This entry was John Colgan's 
main support for the very late date of c. 900 which he assigned to MT™. 
In this case, MT's byform, cronn, ‘round’, became crom, ‘bent’, in MG, 
which, in a note, identified the saint as a bishop of Clonmacnoise of that 
name who was cenn crábuidh ermhóir Érenn ina ré (head of devotion of 
the greater part of Ireland in his time)?. None of the surviving annals uses 


$^ Feidlimid was also one of the twelve persons reputed to have been in union with Máel 
Ruain (O RIAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 162, § 713.9). Suairlech is described in his obit as 
episcopus et anchorita et abbas Cluana Irairdd, optimus doctor totius Hiberniae (AU 870). 
His status as anchorite was doubtless one of the reasons for his inclusion in MT. MG, followed 
by MD, took him to be Suairlech, abbot of Annagassan, who died in 775. I owe the reference 
to Tuilelaith to my colleague Diarmuid Ó Murchadha. 


$ MAC AIRT — MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster, s. a. 874. 
9 COLGAN, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 4. 


$5 STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. 48. Dumville (Félire Oengusso, p. 32n) views a 
note in the F manuscript of MO as ‘strong support’ for the greater authenticity of the byname 
crom. However, this note, which represents a list of the saints of the day drawn from MG, has 
no independent authority. 
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these terms to describe Bishop Cairpre, who died in 904%. However, the 
absence of any trace of this description in MT, combined with its similarity 
to the wording used by MG to describe Fethgnae (12 February), would 
suggest that it came from an annals-type source. The probability is, there- 
fore, that the identification again dates only to Máel Muire's time. 


(3) 22 March: Egressio familiae Brendini. This entry, peculiar to MT, 
in which it occurs at the end of the Irish section, was taken by Hennig to 
be a possible addition? It is not in MG, which depended for its Irish 
entries almost completely on MT. However, its absence from MG may be 
due to a sporadic tendency of this text, also attested in (4) and (5) below, 
to omit names of saints whose main feasts fell on other days. Depending 
on which saint of the name was intended, Brendan's main feast fell either 
on 16 May at Clonfert, or on 29 November at Birr. 


(4) 27 March: Aduentus reliquiarum Sillani. Hennig judged this also 
to be an addition to MT, on two grounds. First, it is absent from all other 
martyrologies. Second, it is placed at the end of the list in MT?. On the 
other hand, Sillán's place at the head of the list in MT for the following 
day suggests that we are dealing with the same saint, and this would ex- 
plain why MG, which tended to be economical, placed Sillán at 27 March 
only, thus telescoping the entries of the two days®. 


(5) 6 April: Ordinatio Patricii. Hennig again felt that this entry in 
MT, which left no trace either in MG or MO, was a later addition”. How- 
ever, a related entry on the previous day in MT, recording the arrival in 
Ireland of Patrick’s baptism, is reproduced in MO. The fact, therefore, that 
neither entry was adopted by MG bears out the point already made in (3) 
and (4) above that Máel Muire Ua Gormáin tended to ignore entries 
deemed by him to be extraneous. 


(6) 5 September: Dub Scuile. Neither MT nor MG made any effort to 
identify further this saint. However, he is worth mentioning here because 
of the rarity of his name. It is neither among the dub names attested in the 
genealogies, nor is it recorded elsewhere in a martyrology. The annals of 


* AU 904. 

© HENNIG, Studies in the Latin Texts, p. 82. 
9 Ibid 

$ For this practice, see below at p. 169. 

1 HENNIG, Studies in the Latin Texts, p. 82. 
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the tenth century employ it twice, at 946, where it is attached to a cleric of 
Clonfert, and at 965, where it is used of the successor of Colum Cille”. 
However, following the discovery in 1980 of the Derrynaflan hoard, a lap- 
idary inscription that read: or(óit) do anmain Dubscul[e] (‘a prayer for the 
soul of Dub Scuile’) also came to light”. Although no date has been put 
forward for the inscription, given the close connection between Derry- 
naflan and the céile Dé movement”, its Dub Scuile is almost certainly the 
same as the person named by MT. This would place the floruit of Dub 
Scuile in the early ninth century. 


(7) 21 October: Fintan cum suis monachis qui sub iugo eius fuerunt 
.ccxxxiii. This entry was included by Hennig among his additional para- 
graphs". However, the list of 223 names that follows in MT was very 
probably also in the copy used by MG, which, having mentioned ‘Munnu 
and his monks’, stated that there were 230 of them". MO names Fintan 
but shows no awareness of the presence of the list in his exemplar. 


(8) Miscellaneous entries. Hennig took such factors as commemora- 
tions of particular significance to Ireland, derivations from sources other 
than MH, and the presence of construe or paragraph marks in front of some 
entries in the LL version of MT, as indications of possible later additions, 
and, on that basis, he concluded that the following entries were presumably 
not in MT as Oengus had it before him: 

13 January (Hilarius), 1 April (Erectio tabernaculi), 17 April (Eochaid ... Lugaid 

mac Druchta), 18 April (Eugenius), 30 April (Familia Ega), 9 May (Memertius), 
8 July (Celianus, Áed, Tadg), 11 October (Abel), 18 December (Salutatio Mariae), 
19 December (Maria Magdalena, Elizabeth). 

The inclusion here by Hennig of Hilarius, who is commemorated in 
MO on 13 January, I cannot explain. Of the others, the view that they were 
not in MT as Óengus knew it is essentially based on their omission from 
MO, which tended to be highly selective. However, all the Irish entries are 
reflected by entries on the corresponding days in MG, which at least shows 
that they were not confined to the LL version of MT. These include the 


?! See AI 946, AU 965, and AFM 965. 

72 See OKASHA — FORSYTH, Early Christian Inscriptions, p. 195. 

7 Ó Rian, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 162 (§ 713). 

7 HENNIG, Studies in the Latin Texts, p. 83, 87. 

75 For a recent discussion of this list, see CHARLES-EDWARDS, Britons in Ireland, p. 23-25. 
76 HENNIG, Studies in the Latin Texts, p. 87. 
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entry at 8 July on Kilian of Würzburg and his companions which, because 
of its length in MT would, according to Hennig, certainly have induced 
Óengus to refer to it in his quatrain". But length is an unreliable criterion, 
as Óengus's failure to notice other long entries in MT makes clear”. 


Twelfth-Century Additions to MT 


There is nothing to show where the scribe of the surviving twelfth- 
century copy of MT, Áed Mac Crimthainn, coarb of Colum of Terryglass 
in County Tipperary and member of an ecclesiastical family based at the 
church of Oughaval in County Laois, procured his exemplar”. The fact 
that only four names had been added to the text since its redaction at 
Tallaght in the early ninth century is a ground for suspecting that MT had 
quickly come to be regarded as a relic?. Moreover, one of the three veri- 
fiable additions to MT is the name of Feidlimid king of Munster, who was 
a friend of the céile Dé or anchoritic movement, and himself a scribe and 
anchorite®’. The text may have been kept, therefore, perhaps with the so- 
called Stowe Missal, at the church of Lothra (Lorrha), in north Munster?". 
Because the church of Terryglass lay very close to Lothra, Áed, who made 
the surviving copy of MT, would have had knowledge of the martyr- 
ology's whereabouts and, when the need arose, easy access to it. 

The need for a martyrology may have arisen in the lead-up to the 
synod held at Clane near Kildare in 1162, which was attended by twenty- 
six bishops and many abbots, and which enjoined ‘rule and good conduct’ 
on the Irish Church? Áed is known to have corresponded with Finn Ua 
Gormáin (t 1160) bishop of Kildare, who may have been related to Máel 
Muire Ua Gormáin abbot of Knock Abbey in County Louth, and Flann Ua 


3 HENNIG, Studies in the Latin Texts, p. 83. 


? This applies equally to the long entries at 11 April (Aduentus reliquiarum ... sanctorum) 
and 22 September (Uitalis ... Rodanum). 
? For the date of the copy, probably in the 1160s, see O'SULLIVAN, Notes on the Script. 


. 8 The possibility that the Echtemach martyrology was placed among other relics in Wil- 
librord's cenotaph after relatively few additions had been made to it supports this view; see 
LIFSHITZ, The Name of the Saint. 


*! His obituary notice in the Annals of Ulster (MAC AIRT — MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of 
Ulster, s. a.) describes him in these terms. 


#2 We do not know when the Stowe Missal began to be kept at the church of Lothra but it 
was certainly there and already regarded as a relic by about 1000. See Ó RIAIN, Shrine of the 
Stowe Missal. 


83 These are AU's words (MAC CARTHY, Annala Uladh, IL, s. a. 1162). 
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Gormäin head of the school at Armagh". Máel Muire compiled the Mar- 
tyrology of Gorman in 1168-1170, and Flann was very probably the person 
responsible for preparing not only a Commentary on the Martyrology of 
Óengus but also the Martyrology of Drummond in the period 1170-11745. 
Áed may therefore have been working in a milieu in which the need for 
the production of new martyrologies was beginning to be felt. And just as 
importantly, through his contacts with reformers Áed would have learned 
of the presence in Ireland of a copy of the popular historical martyrology 
of Ado. 

The copy of MT made by Áed Mac Crimthainn has the distinction of 
being the earliest example of the influence of an historical martyrology on 
an Irish text. The fact that Áed used his copy of MA very sparingly, some- 
times in marginal annotations, sometimes in the main text, may explain 
the failure up to now to notice this influence. For example, at 21 January, 
a marginal note on St Agnes appears to be based on the extensive account 
that Ado rendered of her in the /ibellus section of his work. The note is 
now to some extent illegible, but, since a very similar note is contained in 
the Commentary on the Martyrology of Óengus, it can be almost fully re- 
stored: 

Agn(a u)irgo (in Roma, et adoptiua) filia Iesu fuit (et .xiii. annorum erat 
quando pasa fuit) sub (Simpronio prefec)to urbis (Romae et ui)cario eius 
As(pasiaro) nomine. et post (mult)a tormenta igne(is) arden(tibus) missa est et 
de his uiua et sana (rediuit, et postea) commixtus (gladi)us nudus in (ore eius) et 
usque (ad inter)io(ra eius per)uenit, (et sic) uitam suam corona (......) (fi)niuit®®. 

The italicized words show how MT has drawn together the opening 
and final sections of the libellus account, which read as follows: 

Natale beatissimae Agnetis virginis et martyris, quae tertio decimo aetatis 
suae anno in urbe Roma passa est ... in gutture eius gladium mergi praecepit ... 
Passa est autem beata Agnes sub praefecto Urbis Symphronio, vicario eiusdem 
Urbis Aspasio®?. 

Áed occassionally consulted his copy of the historical martyrology 

with a view to improving or expanding on the Hieronymian lists of his 
exemplar. What follows is a list of additions to entries on non-Irish saints 


** Edel Bhreathnach has discussed Áed's correspondence with Finn and the question of 
Finn's family in her Two Contributors. 


85 See Chapters 7-9 below. 


86 For the restored and diplomatic texts, see BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 
96; O’SULLIVAN, Book of Leinster, p. 1603n. 


9? DUBOIS — RENAUD, Martyrologe d'Adon, p. 24-26. 
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drawn from the opening section of the text (25 December-29 January) that 
seem to be attributable to the influence of MA. 


26 December: protomartyris MT, MA / primi martyris MH 

27 December: Iohannis apostoli MT, MA / Iohannis MH 

15 January: Mauri discipuli Benedicti MT, MDr (MCh) / — MH 

15 January: Ambacuc et Michiae profetarum MT, MA / Abacuc prophetae MH 


17 January: Antonii monachi apud Tebaidem Egipt MT, in Aegypto apud The- 
baidem ... Antonii MA / in Egypto ... Antonii monachi MH 

19 January: natiuitas Sancti Ge[r]manici (between lines) MT, sancti Germanici 
martyris MA / — MH 

27 January: Paulae uirginis MT, (MA) / Paulae B version of MH 


Seven of several hundred entries can scarcely be described as evi- 
dence of substantial late twelfth-century interference with this part of the 
text of MT. Nor does the proportion of entries influenced by MA increase 
in the remainder of the text, the only exception that I have noted being 
1 September, where we find no fewer than four such entries out of thirty- 
five®. Moreover, even if such other changes as the occasional natural- 
ization of saints whose names already looked Irish — for example, the 
transformation of Columba of Sens at 31 December into the virgin Colum 
of Domnach Mór Liphe — were attributable to Áed, his overall respect for 
the text of his exemplar would still have to be regarded as remarkable”. 
Transformations of the latter kind could in any case have been due to the 
early ninth-century Tallaght redactor of the text, or his predecessors at 
Bangor and lona, who, as we already know, added to the Hieronymian lists 
a considerable number of Irish names. 


** MDr (Martyrology of Drummond) and MCh (Martyrology of Christ Church) reflect an 
Itish version of MA, of a kind likely also to have been used by the scribe of MT. See Ó RIAIN, 
Four Irish Martyrologies, p. 19-22 and Chapter 6 below. 


? Prisci martyris MT, MA / Prisci MH; lesu Naue MT, MA / — MH; Gedeon profetae MT, 
MA / - MH; Egidii abbatis MT, MCh / — MH. The earliest source to record the feast of the latter 
saint, now better known as Giles, is the second recension of the Martyrology of Usuard. 


9! Domnach Mór Liphe may have been a church in Donaghmore tl./p., N. Salt b., County 
Kildare. Here, according to MT, Colum (Columba) was surrounded by the seven bishops whom 
the second litany of Irish saints (PLUMMER, Irish Litanies, p. 68) assigned to Domnach (Mór) 
Aband Lifi. 
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Conclusion 


The evidence discussed in this chapter shows that the case for re- 
dating to c. 830 the two martyrologies composed at Tallaght is by no 
means limited to the supports put forward in Chapter 4?'. The case is 
further strengthened by at least two considerations. First, examination of 
the interrelationship of MT and MO reveals clearly the almost complete 
dependence of the latter on the former text. This carries with it the simple, 
but sometimes forgotten, implication that, as far as dating is concerned, 
MO is the later of the two texts. Secondly, the fact that, with four excep- 
tions, there is little or no evidence of additions to the lists during the more 
than three hundred years that separated its original composition from its 
use as an exemplar by the Book of Leinster scribe suggests that the text 
may have come to be regarded as a relic. If kept as a relic, this may have 
occurred in association with another céile Dé text, the so-called Stowe 
Missal, which is known to have been kept in a shrine at the church of 
Lorrha, a few miles only from the church of Terryglass, of whose saint Áed 
Mac Crimthainn was coarb. Due to his own status, Áed would have been 
in a strong position to request and receive on loan the original copy, thus 
leading to its removal from the shrine and subsequent circulation. 

Finally, in addition to the exemplar of MT, Áed had access to a copy 
of the Martyrology of Ado (MA), and drew from it a small number of 
entries. As we shall see in the next chapter, the copy of MA that he used 
had then just begun to circulate in Ireland. 


?! Cf. Ó RIAIN, Tallaght Martyrologies. 


CHAPTER 6 


THE IRISH RECEPTION OF 
THE MARTYROLOGY OF ADO (MA): THE EVIDENCE OF 
THE MARTYROLOGY OF CHRIST CHURCH (MCh) 


Introduction 


After the composition at Tallaght of MT and MO, there is a period of 
almost 200 years during which I have discovered no trace of any Irish 
interest in martyrologies. Furthermore, the next evidence of Irish martyr- 
ological activity is connected not with a church in Ireland but with four 
monasteries located at two separate centres on the Continent. These mon- 
asteries, all four of them Benedictine, were St-Symphorien and St-Félix 
(Clément) in Metz and Gross St Martin and St Pantaleon in Cologne. At 
the beginning of the eleventh century, each of these monasteries was gov- 
erned by an Irish abbot. Moreover, all of them appear to have used the 
same basic martyrological text, which, although now lost in its Metz and 
Cologne copies, has been preserved in an embedded form in the thirteenth- 
century martyrology of the cathedral church of Christ Church, Dublin, 
(henceforth MCh), and in the martyrology of the cathedral church of St 
Laurence, Lund, (henceforth MLd)'. How these copies came to be in 
Dublin and Lund is a question that will be addressed later in the course of 
this chapter. I shall be mainly concerned here with the textual history of 


* This chapter, modified here, was first published in S. DUFFY, ed., Medieval Dublin V, 
Dublin, 2004, p. 52-72. I am indebted to my colleagues, Drs Diarmuid Ó Murchadha and Kevin 
Murray, for having read and commented on it, and to Professor John McCulloh, Kansas State 
University, for having drawn my attention to the Lund martyrology. 


' Dublin, Trinity College manuscript 576 contains, in addition to the martyrology, a cal- 
endar, necrology, and copy of the rule of St Augustine. The manuscript was the liber officii 
capitalis (chapter book) of Christ Church. For the texts of calendar, necrology and martyr- 
ology, see CROSTHWAITE — TODD, Book of Obits. For the date of the manuscript, see COLKER, 
Descriptive Catalogue, p. 1038-1040. Hawkes (Liturgy in Dublin, p. 57-58) followed Todd 
(CROSTHWAITE — TODD, Book of Obits, p. Ixvii), who stated that the martyrology could not 
have been written ‘much before the end of the fourteenth century”. This dating was apparently 
also accepted by HENNIG, Sources of the Martyrological Tradition, p. 416n. Colker (p. 1039) 
considered the hand to be much earlier, assigning it to shortly after 1200. However, as I show 
below, a date in the mid- to later thirteenth century would be more compatible with the dating 
implications of the thirteenth-century feasts added by the original scribe. The Lund manuscript, 
which is dated to c. 1140, is now Lund, University Library, Medeltidshandskrift 7 (previously 
Bibl. Ms. H. L. a); its text has been published in WEEKE, Libri memoriales. 
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MCh, which, unlike MLd, went on to exercise a considerable influence on 
the wider Irish martyrological tradition. Although incidental to these find- 
ings, perhaps of greater general interest is the implication that MCh re- 
presents not only a thirteenth-century copy of Dublin's oldest known book 
but also a copy of Cologne's earliest attested martyrology’. 


The Textual Background 


The story of MCh and MLd begins with Ado, bishop of Vienne in 
France, who, between 853 and 860, little more than twenty years after MT 
and MO had been composed at Tallaght, compiled a martyrology of the 
so-called historical type’. Originally devised by Bede, the historical mar- 
tyrology was given its most lasting form, first by Ado and then by Usuard, 
in the ten years or so after 850*. The martyrologies of these two authors, 
MU of Usuard and MA of Ado, went on to serve as the principal liturgical 
sources of information on the feastdays of the saints for over 700 years’. 

Despite its popularity elsewhere, the earliest signs of the influence of 
MA on native Irish martyrologies dates from the second half of the twelfth 
century, when it was used to supplement a number of local texts. In one 
of these, the Martyrology of Drummond (MDr), composed apparently at 
Armagh, a version of MA served as the principal source of non-Irish saints, 
and, as George Hay Forbes first pointed out, a comparison of its text with 
MCh reveals that both texts depended on a version of the martyrology al- 
ready adapted to suit Irish preference". The dependence of these two texts 
on a distinctively Irish adaptation of MA is perhaps most obvious in their 
shared entries on the three ‘national’ saints, Patrick, Brigit, and Columba 
(Colum Cille). Roman is used here for MDr/MCh, italics for MA: 


] February: Item, apud Hiberniam, dormitatio beatissimae uirginis Brigidae 
ueneranter hodie commemoratur / Jtem, apud Scotiam, sanctae Brigidae virginis, 
cuius vita miraculis claruit... 


? See Ó Ria, Dublin's Oldest Book? 

3 DuBOIS — RENAUD, Martyrologe d 'Adon. 

* QUENTIN, Martyrologes historiques; DUBOIS, Martyrologe d 'Usuard. 

5 This remained the case until 1584, when they were superseded by Pope Gregory's Mar- 
tyrologium Romanum, which is based on Usuard's text. 

6 These included MT (p. 116-117 above), MG (p. 167-168 below), and the Commentary 
on MO (p. 186-189 below). 

1 For MDr, see Ó RIAIN, Four Irish Martyrologies, p. 16-22, and below at p. 205-211; 
FORBES, Ancient Irish Missal, p. vi; SCHNEIDERS, Drummond Martyrology. 
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17 March: Apud Hibemiam, Occiani insolam, natale sancti Patricii arch[i]e- 
piscopi Scottorum .... / In Scotia, natale sancti Patricii episcopi et confessoris … 


9 June: Item, eodem die, apud Hiberniam, natale sanctorum confessorum Co- 
lumbae abbatis et Baithini sucessoris eius / Jn Scotia, sancti Columbae presbyteri 
et confessoris". 

The use by MDr of a copy of MA similar to that underlying MCh 
implies that the surviving copy of the last derives from a version already 
in place in the period about 1170x1174, when MDr was compiled". De- 
spite the relative paucity of entries in MDr, comparison of its text with 
MCh also reveals the presence at that time in the Irish MA of a series of 
entries relating to native saints". And further examination points to several 
other layers of additions, some of which were much earlier than the late 
twelfth century. It is these additional layers in MCh, some of them also 
shared by MLd, that form the subject of the present chapter. My procedure 
will be to isolate the several different layers, identifying and briefly dis- 
cussing each in the reverse order of its insertion. Apart from the latest 
layer in MCh, which is in a variety of later hands and thus easily iden- 
tifiable, all layers are in the thirteenth-century hand of the manuscript's 
scribe; all relevant layers of the Lund manuscript are in the mid-twelfth- 
century hand of its copyist. 


Additions to MCh in Later Hands 


One marginal addition (Fortunata, 15 October) and occasional mar- 
ginal emendations, mainly in the original hand, are indicated by italics in 
the published edition of MCh''. What follows here, however, is a list of 
feasts added in the margins in hands that are usually much later. Wherever 
possible, I offer an approximate dating of the hand in question. 


FEBRUARY 
23. Eodem die, in Anglia, apud Wenloc; sancte Milburge uirginis (14th-cent. hand) 


APRIL 
3. In Anglia, sancti Ricardi episcopi et confessoris (16th-cent. hand) 
28. Item in Iberna sancti Roberti (16th-cent. hand) 
May 
9. Eodem die, translacio sancti Nicholai (13th-cent. hand using red ink) 
Ext o A uA es > 
* MLd agrees fairly closely with MA in each of these entries. 
? Ó RIAN, Four Irish Martyrologies, p. 10-12. 
?? Thid., p. 8-9. 
'! CROSTHWAITE — TODD, Martyrology. 
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13. Eodem die, sancte Sithe uirginis (late 13th-cent./14th-cent. hand) 
20. In Anglia, apud Herefordiam, beati Aethelberti regis et martiris (14th-cent. hand) 
JULY 
31. Jtem, de reliquiis sancti Patricij Hiberniensium apostoli. Item, de reliquiis sancti 
Laurencij Dublinie arch[i]episcopi (added to a list of relics in a 13th-cent. hand) 
AUGUST 
1. Jtem, in Britannia maiori, foras murum ciuitatis Exonie, uigilia sancte Satiuole 
uirginis et martiris (16th-cent. hand) 
OCTOBER 
2. Eodem die, in Anglia, sancti Thome Hefre]fordi, episcopi et confessoris (14th- 
cent. hand)" 
13. Eodem die, translacio sancti Eduuardi regis et confessoris, apud Westmonas- 
terium (13th-cent. hand) 


Almost all of these entries reflect a concern with English cults. A par- 
ticular concern with Hereford is evinced by two fourteenth-century entries, 
one at 20 May for Ethelbert, titular of Hereford cathedral, and the other at 
2 October for Thomas, bishop of that see. Although Thomas's relics had 
already been translated in 1287, the saint was not canonized until 1320, 
and this provides a reasonable terminus post quem for this addition". The 
three latest additions are the feasts of Bishop Richard of Chichester (+ 3 
April, 1253), of Abbot Robert of Molesme (t 28 April, 1110), and of the 
early English virgin Sidwell of Exeter (1 August), all of which were added 
by a sixteenth-century hand. 


Additions in MCh of Thirteenth-Century Feasts 


The entries of this layer, although in the same thirteenth-century hand 
as the rest of the text, are in all cases located at the end of their respective 
lists. I add the obit of the saint, the date of canonization (cn.) and, where 
appropriate, the date of translation of the relics (trs.). 


JANUARY 
19. Et apud Wigorniam, sancti Wistani episcopi et confessoris (T 1095, cn. 1203) 


APRIL 


29. Eodem die, sancti Petri martiris, apud Melan de ordine Predicatorum (1 1252, 
cn. 1253) 


? Trimming of the upper margin during binding resulted in the loss of some suspensions, 
but the final i, absent in the published edition, can be detected. 

13 A date in the late thirteenth century is implied by the entry on King Edward (13 Oc- 
tober), whose remains were moved to Westminster in 1269. 
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MAY 
10. Eodem die, translatio sancti Laurentij Dublinie archiepiscopi (t 1180, cn. 1225, 
trs. 1226) 
25. Eodem die, translatio sancti Francissi (t 1226, cn. 1228, trs. 1230) 
JUNE 
13. Eodem die, sancti Antonii confessoris fratrum minorum (t 1231, cn. 1232) 


JULY 
7. In Anglia, translatio sancti Thome martiris, Cantuariensis archiepiscopi (t 1170, 
cn. 1173, trs. 1220) 
OCTOBER 
4. Eodem die, natalis sancti Francissi confessoris (trs. 1230) 


NOVEMBER 


14. Eodem die, natalis sancti Laurencii archiepiscopi et confessoris ( 1180, cn. 
1225) 
16. Eodem die, sancti Eadmundi, Cantuariensis archiepiscopi (T 1240, cn. 1246) 


While the entries on Laurence, who had been abbot of Christ Church, 
Thomas Becket, and the Franciscan entries (Francis, Antony) reflect dates 
shortly before or after 1230, those on Edmund of Canterbury and the 
Dominican Peter the Martyr cannot have been made before their respec- 
tive dates of death and canonization in 1240/1246 and 1252/1253". 


English/Welsh Feasts added to MCh before 1200 


As some English feasts are also in MLd, these clearly were added at 
an earlier stage of transmission. Those listed here, absent from MLd, are 
usually in final position. 


FEBRUARY 
3. Ipso die, sancte Wereburge uirginis 
28. Eodem die, sancti Oswaldi episcopi et confessoris 


MARCH 
1. Eodem die, sancti Dauid 
2. Eodem die, sancti Sedde (recte Cedde) episcopi et confessoris 
18. Eodem die, in Britannia, natalis sancti Eadwardi regis et martiris 


EE MN NE REN 
^ Pace Colker, the manuscript of MCh cannot have been written before c. 1250. 
!5 Those also in MLd are: 26 May (Depositio uenerabilis Bede presbiteri, qui nonage- 
narius obiit, die quo ipse petiit; hoc est, in ascensione dominica, ab incarnatione Domini anno 


Septingentesimo tricesimo primo; ab obitu beati Gregorij pape cxxvii); 17 June (Ipso die, sancti 
Botulfi abbatis); and 5 August (Eodem die, sancti Oswaldi, regis et martiris). 
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APRIL 

19. Cantuarie, passio sancti Elphegii archiepiscopi et martiris 
MAY 

19. Eodem die, sancti Dunstani, archiepiscopi Anglorum 
JUNE 

21. Eodem die, translatio sancte Uurburge uirginis 

25. et apud Glouerniam, sancte Keneburge uirginis 
JULY 

2. Eodem die, sancti Swithini episcopi et confessoris 

6. In Britannia, sancte Sexburge uirginis 

17. Eodem die, sancti Kenelmi, regis et martiris 

SEPTEMBER 
24. Item, sancti Ceolfrithi abbatis et confessoris 
OCTOBER 
19. Eodem die, Oxonie, sancte Fretheswide uirginis 


NOVEMBER 
20. Eodem die, sancti Eadmundi regis et martiris 


DECEMBER 
29. Cantuarie, passio sancti Thome, eiusdem ecclesie archiepiscopi 


With the exception of Thomas Becket (t 1170), the English entries 
relate to long established, mainly southern English cults, and I would date 
their addition to the period after 1180. From that date, the see of Dublin 
was held by the royal clerk John Cumin, Laurence's successor as arch- 
bishop. Because Cumin, who was a native of Somerset in southern En- 
gland and a former archdeacon of Bath and warden of Glastonbury, is 
known to have taken a particular interest in the religious practices of the 
diocese, he is the person most likely to have added English feasts to 
MCh'. 

Because her feast is also in MDr, Werburgh of Chester (3 February, 
21 June), dedicatee of a church in Dublin whose foundation is usually 
dated to 1172x1178, must have been added before the others!'”. Chester 
was Dublin’s closest overseas trading partner in the mid-twelfth century, 
and this would explain local interest in the cult’®. 


16 For Cumin, see GWYNN, Archbishop John Cumin; MACSHAMHRAIN, Emergence of the 
Metropolitan See, p. 62-71; MURPHY, Archbishops and Anglicisation, p. 78. 

'" Howard Clarke (Conversion, Church and Cathedral, p. 47) believes that the church may 
have been founded at an earlier date. 


'8 Thid., p. 39. 
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Irish/Scottish Feasts added in Ireland before 1200 


Additions relating to Irish saints are usually last in their lists, except 
at 7 July, where the likewise added feast of the translation of Thomas 
Becket precedes the local Dublin feast of Máel Ruain of Tallaght'?. In four 
cases (28 February, 13 June, 25 June, 19 October), the Irish entries pre- 
cede, in penultimate position, entries on either English (Oswald, Cyniburg, 
Frideswide) or recently deceased saints (Antony), and this indicates that 
the Irish additions were earlier. 


JANUARY 
9. Et apud Hiberniam, Felan ad C[h]ristum migrauit 
31. Eodem die, sancti Edani episcopi 


FEBRUARY 
6. Ipso die, episcopus Mel 
11. Eodem die, episcopi Etchani 
16. Eodem die, sancti confessoris Berchani 
17. Eodem die, sancti confessoris Fintani 
19. Eodem die, sancti confessoris Baithini 
21. Eodem die, sancti confessoris Fintani 
28. Eodem die, confessoris Sillani 


MARCH 
15. Eodem die, sanctorum filiorum Nessani 
19. Eodem die, Auxilli et Lactani 


APRIL 
21. Et in Britannia, sancti confessoris Maelrubai 
30. Eodem die, sancti confessoris Ronani 
MAY 
9. Eodem die, sancti episcopi Sanctani 
22. Hybernia, sancti Boetheni abbatis et confessoris 
JUNE 
11. Eodem die, sancti Mectail 


13. Eodem die, sancti confessoris Me[c]nisi 
18. Eodem die, sanctorum confessorum Baithini et Furudrani 


JULY 
7. Et in Hibernia, sancti Maelruein confessoris 


AUGUST 
19. Et in Hybernia, sancti Mocthei confessoris 


? The local character of the feast could have led to its addition in final position. 
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23. Eodem die, sancti confessoris et episcopi Eogani a 

25. Eodem die, sancti Michee episcopi, confessoris"! 

31. Item, ipso die, sancti Edani, episcopi et confessoris 
SEPTEMBER 


2. Eodem die, sanctorum Lomani et Colmani et Macnisi 
3. Et in Hibernia, sanctorum confessorum Colmani sotiorumque eius 
6. Eodem die, Maculini episcopi et confessoris 


OCTOBER 
19. In Hibernia, sancti Auxilii episcopi et confessoris 


NOVEMBER 
3. In Galliis, monasterio Claraualle, depositio beati Malachie episcopi et confessoris"? 
9. Et in Hibernia, sancte uirginis Sinche 
17. Eodem die, sancti Dulech confessoris 
25. In Hibernia, sancti confessoris Finnchua 
27. Eodem die, sancti Secundi episcopi et confessoris, qui Longobardorum nobili 
genere ortus, beatum Patricium ad Hiberniam secutus, post eum primus epis- 
copatum tenuit. Ibique recto morum tramite exempla illius perfecte complens, 
quieuit in pace 
DECEMBER 
18. In Hibernia, sancti Maigneni confessoris 


Almost all of the Irish additions are shared by the Martyrology of 
Drummond, which means that the layer must have been added before that 
text was written around 1170”. Furthermore, many of the churches asso- 
ciated with the Irish saints shared by the two texts are located at or near 
foundations of the canons regular of St Augustine, which suggests that an 
Augustinian canon was responsible for the bulk of these additions. The 
regular canons were in Ireland by 1137, and, in the period between 1140, 
when Malachy of Armagh visited Arrouaise, and 1148, when he died in 
Clairvaux, the reformed Arroasian observance had begun to be widely 
adopted”. By about 1146, there were already Arroasian canonesses in 
Dublin, and, although there is no direct evidence to show that Christ 


? This is misread as Cogani in the published edition. 


?! For the somewhat enigmatic Michan, patron of a prebendary church of Christ Church, 
see HENNIG, Sources of the Martyrological Tradition, p. 420. 


7? Malchy died in 1148 and this provides a terminus post quem for the feast, which is also 
in MG. 


? For the date of MDr and the full list of shared Irish entries, see Ó RIAIN, Four Irish 
Martyrologies, p. 10-12, 20n. 


24 GwyNN — HADCOCK, Medieval Religious Houses, p. 146. 
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Church’s canons had become either regular or Arroasian before 1162, 
when Laurence (Lorcán Ua Tuathail), who had previously introduced the 
rule to Glendalough, was consecrated archbishop of Dublin, the environ- 
ment for such a change seems to have been already in place before Lau- 
rence's predecessor Gregory died in 1161. I suspect that Gregory at least 
prepared the way for the insertion of the considerable Irish element into 
the text, and I shall be returning to this point later. In the meantime, we 
can proceed to a discussion of the two earliest and, perhaps, most fasci- 
nating layers, which were added to the text at two separate centres on the 
Continent, Metz on the river Mosel and Cologne on the Rhine? 


Feasts added in Metz 


In contrast to my earlier practice, I shall begin with what I consider 
to be the earlier of the two added continental layers, the one made in 
Metz, whose diocese at the time formed part of the ecclesiastical province 
of Trier. Both continental layers are also present in the closely related 
MLd, which formerly belonged to the cathedral of St Laurence in Lund, 
historically the metropolitan see of Dania (Denmark). Some entries in 
the Christ Church text are absent from the Lund manuscript and vice 
versa. Entries unique to one or other manuscript are identified as such in 
footnotes. The bracketed entries relate to churches that are either within 
Metz, although not so described in the text, or are elsewhere within the 
ecclesiastical province of Trier, including Reims, Toul, Verdun and Trier 
itself”: 

JANUARY 
8. Metis ciuitate, depositio sancti Pacientis episcopi et confessoris 
16. /Eodem die, natalis sancti Fursei confessoris atque abbatis] S 
FEBRUARY 


16. Eodem die, Metis ciuitate, natalis sancti Symeonis episcopi et confessoris 
18. Metis, depositio sancti Legoncii, ipsius urbis episcopi et confessoris 


>> The priority of the Metz element is indicated textually by the entry at 15 November, 
where the reference to a church in Metz precedes a Cologne addition. This is the only day con- 
taining Metz and Cologne additions. The precedence of Metz over Irish additions (16, 21 Feb- 
ruary, 10 August, 4 September) is regular. 


2 " n m " 
$ For details concerning this manuscript, see note 1 above. 


27 Whenever present, the text is that of MCh. Hennig (Sources of the Martyrological Tra- 
dition, p. 421-423) already drew up an (incomplete) list of the additions in MCh that relate: to 
French churches, including those of Metz. 


78 Fursa and his brother Fáelán (31 October) are in MCh and MLd. 
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21. Eodem die, Metis ciuitate, natalis sancti Felicis episcopi et confessoris, qui sedit 
annos quadraginta duos et menses sex 


APRIL 
Sr 
9. [Item transitus sancte Marie Egiptiace] 


MAY 
11. [Eodem die, depositio beati Gengulfi egregii martiris]? 


JUNE 
2. [Eodem die, natalis sancti Algisi confessoris] 


JULY 
6. [Eodem die, depositio sancti Goaris confessoris] 
25. Metis, sancte Glodesindis uirginis, cuius sepulchrum crebris miraculis illustratur 
26. [Et dedicatio sancti Saluatoris in Prumia] ? 
27. Metis, depositio sancti Fronimi, episcopi et confessoris 


AUGUST 
10. Metis ciuitate, depositio sancti Auctoris episcopi et confessoris 
16. Eodem die, Metis, natalis sancti Arnulfi episcopi et confessoris, admirande uir- 
tutis uiri 
29. Ipso die, Metis, depositio sancti Aldelfi episcopi et confessoris 


SEPTEMBER 

1. [Natalis sanctorum confessorum Sixti et Sinniti] * 

3. [Ciuitate Tullensi, festiuitas sancti Mansueti episcopi et confessoris, qui ibidem 
sepultus, creberrimis pollet miraculis] 

4. [Eodem die, apud Uirdunum, sanctorum, confessorum atque pontificum, Mauri 
et Siluani] 

9. ... Post multum uero temporis, sanctissimum corpus eius [Gorgonii] hinc rursus 
translatum est ad Gallias, positumque iacet in loco qui dicitur Gorzia, sexto 
miliario ab urbe Metensi 

14. [Treuiris, sancti Materni episcopi et confessoris] " 

27. Metis ciuitate, depositio sancti Petri episcopi et confessoris 


? Overgaauw (Martyrologes manuscrits, p. 685) considered the switch of this feast from 
2 April in MU to 9 April to have been originally made at Reims. 


© Overgaauw (ibid., p. 732) traces the beginnings of the cult to Lorraine. 


?! The relics of Algisius (Adalgisus), who was taken to be Irish, were brought to Waulsort 
in 970. Through its abbot Cathróe, Waulsort had a close connection with Metz. 


2 The church of St Goar, whence the German town of that name, came into the possession 
of the Benedictine monastery of Prüm in 765. Prüm is also the subject of an entry here (26 July). 
Both centres lay within the archdiocese of Trier. See VAN UYTFANGHE, Goar. 


9 See previous note. This entry is omitted from the Lund text, which shows little interest 
in church dedications. 


V The first and second bishops of Reims are only in MLd. 
5 In MCh only. 
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OCTOBER 

1. [Treuiris, sancti Nicecii episcopi et confessoris] 

3. [Eodem die, depositio dompni Madaluei, Uirdunensis episcopi] 

11. Eodem die, natalis sancti Tini, Virdunensis episcopi 

14. Eodem die, sancti Celestis episcopi et confessoris, discipuli beati Petri apostoli, 
qui cum sancto Clemente et Felice ad urbem Metim ueniens, post primum in 
eadem urbe episcopus constituitur, celestem uitam duxit, et ad Christum feliciter 
migrauit 

15. [Remis ciuitate, depositio sancti Basoli confessoris] 

25. [In Italia, ciuitate Florentia, passio sancti Miniani (recte Miniati) cum sociis 
suis] 37 

28. Eodem die, Metis civitate depositio sancti Terentii episcopi et confessoris" 

31. [Eodem die, passio sancti Foilani martiris] 

NOVEMBER 

7. Metis ciuitate, depositio sancti Ruphi episcopi et confessoris. [Hasternaco mo- 
nasterio, depositio sancti Willibrordi episcopi et confessoris] 

15. et dedicatio sancte Marie iuxta murum Metensium? 

23. Eodem die, Metis ciuitate, depositio sancti Clementis, primi Metentium pontificis 

DECEMBER 

1. /Item, eodem die, in ciuitate Uirdunensis, natalis sancti Agerici episcopi] 

8. [Treveris, depositio Eucharii episcopi" 

14. [Remis, natale sancti Nichasii episcopi, qui capite truncatus est] 


As far as can be judged from the stratification of the additions, the 
earliest detectable interference with the base text of Ado took place at 
Metz, where not only were entries relating to local cults added but where 
the text appears also to have been collated with versions of the Hiero- 
nymian martyrology and of Florus?'. From this flurry of scribal activity 
some dating evidence might be expected to emerge, especially from the 
additions relating to local cults. Here, the addition at 15 November, which 
commemorates the dedication of the convent of Sainte-Marie ‘near the 
wall” of Metz, is of considerable assistance, because this event took place 
during the episcopate of Adalbero II (+ 1005)”. This supplies a useful ear- 


?5 In MI d only. 


?' Ditto. The relics of Miniatus of Florence are said to have been translated to Metz in 
969/970. See AMORE, Miniato. 


38 In MLd only. As this entry is also in MDr, it may have been omitted from MCh during 
transmission. 


? In MCh only. 

? In ML d only. 

#1 See below at p. 145-146 for a brief discussion of the Hieronymian entries. 
42 GAUTHIER, Province ecclésiastique de Trèves, p. 47. 
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liest probable date of about 1000 for the additions made at Metz. Given 
the subsequent itinerary of the exemplar of the Christ Church text, from 
Metz to Dublin via Cologne, it is scarcely a coincidence that about fifty 
years earlier Irish influence in Metz had increased dramatically through 
the arrival there of the Scottish-born but Irish-educated St Cathróe (t 953), 
who was given the task of reforming the Benedictine monastery of St- 
Félix (later St-Clément) by Bishop Adalbero I (t 962). Cathróe completed 
the task in close co-operation with the noted Benedictine reformer, John 
of Gorze?. The so-called Gorze reform, which was based on rigorous 
conventual discipline, a common life, and an efficient management of 
monastic estates, was then at its height. Moreover, it was centred, as the 
added entry for 9 September shows, in a monastery not far from Metz. A 
later bishop, Adalbero II (+ 1005), also promoted Irish influence in Metz 
by appointing Cathróe's successor, an abbot named Fingenius (‘Fingen’) 
to the headship of the reformed Benedictine monastery of St-Symphorien. 
A diploma, possibly forged, attributed to Otto III decreed that this was to 
be under the control of Irish abbots for as long as possible, and that monks 
of other nations were to be admitted only when there were no Irish“. 

Irish influence on the composition of the Metz additions to MCh and 
MLd is implied by the text’s concern with the churches of St-Félix (later 
St-Clément) and St-Symphorien, which, as already stated, were governed 
by an Irish abbot in the period about 1000. The additions include entries 
for St Clement (23 November) and St Felix (21 February), the first and 
third bishops of Metz; an entry for the second bishop, St Celestis (14 Oc- 
tober), also refers in passing to the other two. Furthermore, Felix (21 Feb- 
ruary), alone of the bishops of Metz, is accompanied by the precise number 
of years that he held the see in a form that corresponds exactly to an entry 
in an eleventh-century list of bishops of Metz, previously kept at the 
monastery of St-Symphorien? . The significance of the text's concern with 
local bishops, characteristic of the Metz additions, which, with the ex- 
ception of the entries at 25 July, 9 September, and 15 November, relate to 
early occupants of the see, lies in the fact that the local episcopal martyria 


^ For the Irish in Lorraine and, more specifically, in Metz, see DUMVILLE, St Cathróe of 
Metz; PICARD, Cult of Columba; WEISGERBER, Eine Irenwelle, p. 366-367. Cf. PARISSE, Re- 
marques sur les fondations monastiques, p. 201-202. 

^ For the most recent discussion of these circumstances, see DUMVILLE, St Cathróe of 
Metz, p. 181n. 

5 This is now Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, MS Lat. 5294. For the list of Metz bishops, 
see HOLDER-EGGER, Nomina pontificium; LECLERCQ, Metz. 
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were in the care of the the two previously mentioned Benedictine mon- 
asteries, St-Félix (St-Clément) and St-Symphorien 4. 

Another pointer to Irish authorship of the Metz additions is the ref- 
erence to the tomb of Mansuetus of Toul (3 September). In a Life written 
for this saint shortly before 1000, Mansuetus had, quite wrongly, been 
declared an Irishman‘*’. Much the same fate befell Algisus (2 June), who 
was reputed to be a companion of Fursa; his relics were kept in Waulsort, 
which, through its founder Cathróe, had a close association with Metz. 
Thus the presence of Algisus, as well as that of Fursa (16 January) and his 
brother Fáelán (31 October), in both the Christ Church and Lund texts 
may also be explained by Irish influence in Metz. So too possibly, al- 
though here placed with the Cologne additions, the entry on Kilian and his 
associates, who are commemorated in both texts at 8 July. 

On balance, therefore, a strong case can clearly be made for an in- 
volvement of the Irish at the monasteries of St-Félix (later St-Clément) 
and St-Symphorien in Metz — about the beginning of the eleventh century 
— in the composition of the version of Ado that eventually reached 
Dublin and Christ Church. Before reaching Dublin, however, the text was 
to make one detour, to Cologne, in the process receiving once more a sub- 
stantial number of local additions. 


Feasts added in Cologne 


As in the case of Metz, the entries made in Cologne are, with some 
additions and omissions, also in MLd. When one examines the textual 
stratification of the added entries, those relating to Cologne or its asso- 
ciated churches are most often in final position. However, where followed 
by other entries, they have precedence four times over English additions, 
including one late English entry, and twice over Irish entries. Entries that 
do not specify Cologne, but were nonetheless possibly or probably added 
there, are shown within square brackets: 


"6 PICARD, Cult of Columba, p. 233. For the burial places of the bishops of Metz, see 
GERLICH, Die Grabstätten der rheinischen Bischöfe vor 1200, p. 87-142. 


? AASS, Sept. t. 1, p. 639 (Mansuetus, transmarinis partibus nobilium quidem Scotorum 
clara progenie genitus), GOULLET, Adsonis Dervensis, p. 134. Cf. CHOUX, Mansueto. 


*5 The English entries are at 21 June, 11, 13 October, and 16 November, the Irish at 30 
April and 3 September. The Cologne entries also sometimes take precedence over feasts drawn 
(mainly) from a copy of MH. For a previous listing of the entries specifying Cologne, see 
HENNIG, Deutsche Ortsnamen, p. 233. 
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JANUARY 
15. [Eodem die, natalis sancti Mauri abbatis, discipuli sancti Benedicti abbatis] ? 


FEBRUARY 
6. [Eodem die, transportatio reliquiarum sancti Pantaleonis et Quirini martyrum]? 


MARCH 
16. Apud Coloniam, sancti Heriberti episcopi et confessoris 
27. Apud Coloniam, sancti Evergisli episcopi?! 


APRIL 
16. In Colonia, translatio sancti Albini martyris? 
23. [Eodem die, natalis sancti Adelberti martiris]? 
30. [Rome, uia Appia, passio sancti Quirini martiris] " 


MAY 
23. In Colonia prope murum, dedicatio basilice sancti Martini confessoris in mo- 
nasterio eiusdem? 


JUNE 

10. 7n Colonia, passio sancti Maurini abbatis et martyris. Qui peracto agonis sui 
triumpho, domus tumuli celo tantum notus, et angelici tantum obsequii reue- 
rentia ueneranda habitauit, usque ad incarnati uerbi annum nongentesimum 
quinquagesimum septimum. Nam quia non potuit latere sub modio lucerna 
ardens coram domino, dum ponendo fundamento basilice sancti Pantaleonis 
terra effoditur, loculus gloria tibi Christe Maurini martiris inuenitur; ac primo 
peruidetur locum lapis claudens, inscriptus martiris nomine, et officio, et mar- 
tirii eius die et loco. Hic requiescunt ossa bone memorie Maurini abbatis, qui 
in atrio ecclesie martirium pertulit, sub die quarto idus Iunii? 

21. [Ipso die apud Mogontiam, passio sancti Albini martiris] 


4 This entry is in the second family of MA, but the text here shows Benedictine influence. 
Hennig (Sources of the Martyrological Tradition, p. 419) did not realize that the entry in MT, 
which he thought to be earlier, derives from MCh. 


? In MCh only. The Benedictine abbey in Cologne was dedicated to SS. Pantaleon and 
Quirinus. See KRACHT, St. Pantaleon in Köln, p. 65-66. This feast is not listed in ZILLIKEN, 
Kölner Festkalender. 


5! Both March entries are in MLd only. For Evergisel, see also 1 November. 

52 In MCh only. 

55 The cult of Adalbert of Prague, who was martyred in 997, quickly spread to Germany. 
While in Rome, Adalbert lived in a Benedictine abbey. Zilliken's earliest attestation (Kô/ner 
Festkalender, p. 64) is a late twelfth-century manuscript. 

5! See note 50 above. 

55 In MCh only. 

56 MI d has a much shorter entry: Eodem die, in Colonia, passio sancti Maurini martiris 
atque abbatis. 
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JULY 
4. [Eodem die, sancti Odelrici episcopi et confessoris] 
8. [Eodem die, natalis sancti Kiliani martiris, cum sociis suis Othmanno et 
Thothimanno, et sancti Wifradi confessoris] " 
9. Eodem die, in Colonia, sancti Heriberti episcopi et confessoris? 


AUGUST 
24. [Apud Rotomagum, depositio sancti Audoeni, episcopi et confessoris]? 


SEPTEMBER 
1. [Eodem die, sancti Egidii, abbatis et confessoris]* 


3. [Eodem die, sancti Remacli, episcopi et confessoris cuius corpus requiescit super 
fluuium Amblauia]® 


OCTOBER 
8. [Pelagie Palestina ciuitate, sancte Reparate]® 
10. Apud Coloniam Agrippinam, natalis sanctorum martirum, Gereonis, cum aliis 
trecentis decem et octo. In Troia, Uictoris, cum trecentis triginta. In Uerona, 
Cassii et Florentii, cum aliis septem. Quos ferunt Theobeos fuisse, et cum le- 
gione illa beati Mauricii, iussu Maximiani imperatoris, in Galliis transitum 


57 In MLd only. Archbishop Hermann (+ 1056) introduced the feast of Ulrich of Augsburg 
in Cologne. 


58 The feast of the little-known Wlfradus (Ulfradus MLd, elsewhere Wal(t)fredus, Wil- 
fridus, Wulflaicus, Wulflagius) is also found in the twelfth-century martyrology of St Simeon in 
Trier (ROSENTHAL, Martyrologium und Festkalender, p. 34), in an eleventh-century sacramentary 
formerly in Echtemach (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Lat. 9433; MIESGES, Der Trierer Fest- 
kalender, p. 68), and in the thirteenth-century martyrology of Verdun cathedral (Verdun, Bi- 
bliothéque Municipale, 6; SANDMANN, Das Martyrolog der Domkirche, p. 386n). The feasts of 
Kilian and his associates might just as well have been added in Metz. 


? In MLd only. Heribert's otherwise unrecorded second feast may be an error for that 
of Agilolf, whose relics were brought back from Malmedy to Cologne in 1066. However the 
martyrology of Verdun cathedral places Heribert's second feast at 4 July (SANDMANN, Das 
Martyrolog der Domkirche, p. 391). 


$ In MCh only. This may have been added in Dublin, where a Norman church close to 
Christ Church was dedicated to Audouen. However, the saint is also reputed to have spent some 
time in Cologne; LEVISON, Vita Audoini, p. 562; BODSCH, Kölner Kirchenpatrone, p. 111. 


*' Aegidius of St-Gilles is commemorated in most Cologne calendars from the 12th cen- 
tury on. Both he and Leonard of Noblac (6 November) are often shown in Benedictine habits. 
In MLd the saint's name is added to those of Sixtus and Sinnitius, respectively the first and 
Second bishops of Reims. 


€ Remaclus is best remembered for his posthumous intervention on behalf of his church 
against the wishes of Archbishop Anno of Cologne. See DE SOMER, Remaclo; LEGNER, Kölner 
Heilige, p. 30-31. 


& Overgaauw (Martyrologes manuscrits, p. 981) describes this feast as ‘une addition rhé- 
nane'. Sandmann (Das Martyrolog der Domkirche, p. 388) derives Pelagia, here thought to be a 
place, from the name of a saint likewise commemorated on 8 October. 
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fecisse, atque circa Reni litora consedisse, et funestum tyranni imperium respu- 
endo, pro uera pietate colla pacienter gladiis subdidisse™ 

11. Jtem, ipsa die, depositio beati Brunonis, Agripinensis archiepiscopi, cuius uita 
gloriosa et illustris fuit 

13. In Colonia, inuentio corporis sancti Maurini martiris 

15. ... sanctorum Maurorum ... cum numero trescentis sexaginta ... (instead of Ado’s 
numero quinquaginia) 

16. [In castro Sollercii, sancti Eliphii martiris. Alibi ... et depositio sancti Galli con- 
fessoris] 

21. In Colonia, undecim milia uirginum 

23. In Colonia, sancti Seuerini, episcopi et confessoris 


NOVEMBER 
1. [Rome, natalis sancti Cesarii martiris.] In Colonia, sancti Euergisi, episcopi et 
confessoris 
6. [Et sancti Leonardi, abbatis et confessoris]? 
12. In Colonia, sancti Cunberti episcopi et confessoris. Eodem die, sancti Livini 
episcopi s 
15. et sancti Benedicti in Colonia ? 
16. [Et depositio beati Otmari, episcopi et confessoris] 
25. [Ipso die, sancte Katerine uirginis et martiris] 


DECEMBER 
22. [In ciuitate Spolitana, passio sancti Gregorii martiris] 


$^ Imperium is wrongly read as impium in CROSTHWAITE — TODD, Book of Obits, p. 165. 
MA, following Florus, placed this entry on 9 October. MU, following Wandalbert, opted for the 
following day. MCh localised Uictor in Troia (Xanten) and Cassius and Florentius in Verona 
(Bonn). Cf. LEVISON, Bonn — Verona; HENNIG, Deutsche Ortsnamen, p. 233. The words after in 
Uerona are omitted in MLd. 


55 In MCh only. Beati is wrongly read as sancti in CROSTHWAITE — TODD, Book of Obits, 
p. 166. 


$6 The entry on Caesarius is in first place. Archbishop Anno (d. 1075) is reputed to have 
brought Caesarius's relics to the church of St Georg in Cologne. However, a previous oratory on 
the site was also dedicated to the saint. See ZILLIKEN, Kólner Festkalender, p. 110-111; LEGNER, 
Kôlner Heilige, p. 141-143. For Evergisel, see also 27 March. 

67 In MCh only. See also note 61 above. 


$ In MLd only. Cunberti is wrongly read as Cumberti in CROSTHWAITE - TODD, Book of 
Obits, p. 177. Livinus of Gent is described as an Irishman in a Life written for him about the 
middle of the eleventh century (D'HAENENS, Livino). 

® In MCh only. 


7 MCh and MLd may represent the earliest Cologne record of devotion to Catherine, 
whose feast figures regularly in local calendars from the twelfth century onwards. 
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The Cologne additions to MCh can be dated immediately to the pe- 
riod between 1000 and 1050”. The later date is based on the absence of 
any trace in MCh of a number of well-known cults introduced to Cologne 
churches about or after 1050. These include the feast of Ulrich of Augs- 
burg (4 July), which was proclaimed for the diocese of Cologne by 
Archbishop Hermann (t 1056); and the feast of Agilolf (9 July), an eight- 
century bishop of Cologne, whose relics arrived back there through the 
good offices of Archbishop Anno in 1062. The first of these feasts is in 
MI d, whose exemplar appears to have left Cologne later than that of MCh. 
The earlier date of c. 1000 is based on a number of indications. First, sev- 
eral entries reflect the well-known concern of Archbishop Bruno (t 965) 
— whose own natalis (11 October) is also recorded here — with relics”. 
Among the relics brought by Bruno to Cologne were those of Evergisel — 
whose day in MCh (1 November) is unique in falling on the octave of his 
usual feast in Cologne — and of Gregory of Spoleto (22 December). In 
966, during the term of Bruno's immediate successor Folkmar, the remains 
of Maurinus were discovered in the church of St Pantaleon, and this led to 
MCh’s long entry at 10 June. This entry is in word-for-word agreement 
with an account of the discovery written by Stephanus of Cologne between 
990 and 1000. Similarly, the relics of Albinus, whose translation is com- 
memorated by MCh at 16 April, were brought to Cologne by the Byzantine 
empress Theofanu between 983 and 991”. Finally, the entry on the feast 
of St Adalbert of Prague, whose cult was strong in Germany, could not 
have been made earlier than the year of his martyrdom in 997. 

An even narrower dating of the Cologne additions to MCh is made 
possible by the absence of any mention of the feast of Archbishop Heribert, 
who died on 16 March 1021. Having succeeded to the see of Cologne in 
999, Heribert founded the Benedictine monastery of Deutz in the suburbs 
of the city in 1002, and, already during his lifetime, gained a reputation 
for sanctity”. His cult did not receive official approval until over twenty 
years after his death, around 1046-1048. However, mention of a piece of 
Heribert's clothing among the relics of Christ Church listed in MCh at 31 


74 Largely on the strength of these entries, Hennig (Deutsche Ortsnamen, p. 234) stated 
that no other German city was as well known to the Irish. 


7 Bruno's biographer Ruotger specifically refers to the archbishop's active interest in 
relics; see PERTZ, Ruotgeri Vita Brunonis, p. 266; KALLFELZ, Lebensbeschreibungen, p. 225; 
Bopscu, Kölner Kirchenpatrone, p. 115. 


? Zilliken (Kölner Festkalender, p. 62) wrongly suggested that the translation commemo- 
rated here was that of 1186. : 


74 For Heribert, see MULLER, Heribert; 1D., Die Kölner Erzbischófe, p. 25-28. 
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July shows that he was already dead when the relics were brought to- 
gether, and that he had become the subject of an unofficial cult”. We may 
infer from this that the Cologne element was added to the text in the brief 
period that elapsed between Heribert’s death in 1021 and the approval of 
his cult in 1046-1048. 

The same terminus post quem of roughly 1000 applies to the Cologne 
additions in MLd. However, some additions — for example, the feasts of 
Ulrich of Augsburg (4 July), Archbishop Heribert (16 March, 9 July) and 
Livinus (12 November) — must have been added around or later than 
1050%. This suggests that the exemplar of MLd remained on in Cologne 
when that of MCh had already left. 


Cologne's Irish Period 


Where in Cologne were these entries added to the exemplar of MCh 
and how did the text come to be preserved in Ireland? All the indications 
are that the additions were made at one of the two so-called Irish churches 
of Cologne. One of these was the church of St Pantaleon, whose ‘irische 
Periode' has been placed precisely between the years 1019 and 1042, when 
it was governed by an Irish abbot named Elias (Irish Ailill)”. That Elias 
was one of Archbishop Heribert's closest associates is shown by his sum- 
mons to the archbishop's bedside in 1021 to administer the last rites. The 
other Irish church was Gross St Martin, likewise governed by Elias, which, 
according to the chronicler Marianus Scottus, had already been placed 
under Irish control in the 970s”. There are two entries that bear out this 
provenance. One, at 6 February, although not mentioning Cologne, records 
the translation of the relics of Pantaleon and Quirinus, respectively patron 
and co-patron of the monastery of St Pantaleon, whose community would 
have had a particular interest in the event”. The other, at 23 May, is 
unique in commemorating the dedication of the basilica of St Martin in 
monasterio eiusdem in Cologne?" Several other entries in MCh are re- 


75 See p. 138-141 below for the list of relics. 


76 For Heribert's second feast, see note 59 above. Livinus’s Life, which describes the saint 
as Irish, was not written until about 1050. 


77 KRACHT, St. Pantaleon in Köln, p. 56. 

d WAITZ, Mariani Scotti Chronicon, p. 555. 

? This entry is known from a small number of other sources, of which only the Martyr- 
ology of Mariengraden is medieval (COENS, Coloniensia, p. 149). 

80 The 1 May feast of the dedication of St Martin's, preserved in the church’s memorial 
book of 1316, must relate to a later building; see KoscH, Kölns Romanische Kirchen, p. 81; 
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corded only in manuscripts written in or for the church of St Pantaleon. 
These include the translation of the relics of Albinus (16 April), which 
were brought from Rome by Empress Theophanu between 983 and 991 
and presented to St Pantaleon*'. Similarly, the entry at 15 November, 
which reads et sancti Benedicti in Colonia corresponds to dedicatio s. 
Benedicti (in claustro) in the other manuscripts, all of them from St Pan- 
taleon, and records what was clearly a commemoration of the transforma- 
tion of this church into a Benedictine abbey? We may safely conclude, 
therefore, that the source of MCh had been previously kept at the Irish 
monastery of St Pantaleon in Cologne. 

We have already seen that MCh and MLd derive from the same Metz 
exemplar. They share almost all of the entries added in Metz and, if we 
except the commemorations peculiar to St Pantaleon, most of the Cologne 
additions as well. The omission of the St Pantaleon feasts from MLd 
would suggest that the Cologne exemplar of the latter text was kept at 
Gross St Martin. The fact that the dedication of Gross St Martin, which 
MCh records at 23 May, is not commemorated in MLd is probably due to 
the tendency of the Lund copyist to omit dedicatory feasts". On the other 
hand, very much in favour of a Gross St Martin provenance for MLd is 
the composition of the list of purely Irish feasts added while the sources of 
both martyrologies were still in Cologne. 


Irish Feasts added in Cologne or Metz 


As we have seen, a number of feasts of Irish saints active on the 
Continent were probably added while the martyrology was still in Metz". 
Also added, again apparently in Metz, were some continental saints who 
were thought to be of Irish origin? Thus it is not altogether surprising that 


ZILLIKEN, Kólner Festkalender, p. 66-67, 140. Plotzek (Psalter mit Glossen, p. 220) was misled 
by the entry Translatio et ordinatio et dedicatio basilicis (sic!) magnae S. Martini episcopi of 
the Cologne, Dombibliothek manuscript 45, and proposed a date for the dedication of 4 July. 
As MA shows, this was the feast of the dedication of St Martin's basilica in Tours. 


2 ZILLIKEN, Kólner Festkalender, p. 62. 

V Jbid., p. 114. 

8 Also omitted from MLd are the dedications of Benedictine houses in Prüm (26 July), 
Metz and Cologne (15 November). 

# See above at p. 131. 

55 Perceived links with Ireland or Iona may also explain the presence in both MCh and 
MLd of the two Northumbrian saints, Bede (26 May) and Oswald (5 August). Botulf (17 June) 
of Ikanho may owe his place to the practice of presenting him iconographically in a Benedictine 


habit. Finally, Olaf (29 July) of Norway, who died in battle in 1030, may have been introduced 
to each text separately. 
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the names of a further fifteen Irish saints (six of them in MLd only) who 
lacked any continental connection should nonetheless have been added 
while the text was still on the Continent. 


APRIL 


: ne ae : , 86 
4. In Scotia, sancti Tigernachi episcopi et confessoris 


MAY 


10. In Hybernia, natalis sancti Comgalli abbatis et confessoris 
13. In Hibernia, sancti Medoldi confessoris" 
16. In Hybernia insula, natalis sanctorum Brendani, Carnichi et Tigernachi® 


JUNE 


3. In Hybernia, natalis sancti Coemgini abbatis et confessoris 
9. In Hibernia, natalis sanctorum abbatum Columbe et Boethini successoris eius? 
25. In Scocia, sancti Lugudi abbatis et confessoris 


AUGUST 


10. Et in Scotia, sancti Blani, abbatis 


SEPTEMBER 


4. Et in Hibernia, sancti Ultani, episcopi et confessoris 
9. In Hibernia, sancti Kyeranii abbatis? 

23. In Hibernia, natalis sancti Adamnani abbatis i 

25. Et in Hibernia, sancti episcopi et confessoris Barri?! 


DECEMBER 


12. Et in Hibernia, sancti Finniani, episcopi et confessoris 


Some of these feasts were probably added in Metz. For example, 


Lugaid of Lismore and Blaan of Dumblane may owe their inclusion to the 
known Scottish element among the Irish of Metz, which, while principally 
exemplified by Cathróe, may also have involved others”. Interest in Com- 
gall of Bangor is otherwise shown by a marginal addition to the Metz copy 
of the Hieronymian Martyrology™. For the rest, the additions are just as 


36 In MLd only. 

#7 Ditto. 

35 Here, since only Brendanus is in MCh, the text is that of MLd. 

* Columba is already present in the second recension of MA. 

?? n MLd only. 

?! Ditto. 

?! MLd reads Fimbarri. 

95 See DUMVILLE, St Cathróe of Metz. 

%4 Now Bem, Bürgerbibliothek, 289. The other two saints were Patrick and Brigit (see 


AASS, Nov. t. II/1, p. [ix]). 
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likely to have been made in Cologne. Certainly, the presence in MLd of 
the feast of Máel Dóid of Muckno in County Monaghan can scarcely be 
unconnected with the Irish background of Elias (Irish Ailill), abbot of 
Gross St Martin and, after 1019, of St Pantaleon. As is shown by his obit 
in the Annals of Ulster, Ailill had previously belonged to the church of 
Muckno”. A Monaghan connection may also underlie a number of other 
entries, including the feast of Tigernach (4 April) of Clones in the same 
county, and that of Cairnech of Dulane in the neighbouring county of 
Meath. Even the feast of Bairre (Fimbarrus in MLd), which otherwise 
usually refers to the patron of the cathedral church and diocese of Cork, 
might in this instance point to Carrickmacross, not far from Muckno in 
County Monaghan, where the saint was also venerated. When taken to- 
gether, it can be inferred from these entries, and especially from those 
relating to Tigernach, Máel Dóid, and Cairnech, that the Cologne exemplar 
of MLd had been previously kept at Gross St Martin. 


The Christ Church List of Relics 


Internal textual evidence has shown that the Cologne source of MCh 
must have been kept at the Benedictine house of St Pantaleon in the first 
quarter or so of the eleventh century. The significance of this finding is 
enhanced by the fact that it fits very neatly into a scenario recently put 
forward by Raghnall Ó Floinn to explain the composition of the list of 
relics that Christ Church claims to have held”. The list was twice copied 
into the composite Trinity College manuscript 576, first as an addition to 
the martyrology at 31 July, then, separately, as a preamble to the later 
Section of the manuscript containing a Book of Obits. The relevant part of 
the 31 July entry reads: 


Reliquie sanctorum, que a tempore Donati, primi Dublinie ciuitatis episcopi, 
usque ad tempus Gregorii eiusdem urbis episcopi, in quadam capsa latuerunt, in 
uno cum eadem capsa posite sunt scrinio; scilicet … De baculo sancti Petri, et 
de cathena eius ... De reliquiis undecim milium sanctarum uirginum. De reli- 
quiis sancte Pinnose, uirginis et martiris ... De sepulchro Audoeni, episcopi et 
confessoris et de reliquiis sancti patris Benedicti ... De uestimento Herberti, Co- 
loniensis episcopi .... 


5 MAC AIRT - Mac NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster, s.a. 1042: Ailill Mucnoma, cenn 
mhanach na nGoeidhel in Colonia, quieuit (‘Ailill of Muckno, head of the Irish monks in Co- 
logne, rested"). 


% Ó FLoINN, Foundation Relics. 
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Having drawn attention to the presence in this list of a number of 
relics clearly relating to Cologne, including not only a piece of Archbishop 
Heribert's clothing but also (pieces of) the staff and chains of St Peter, 
relics of the 11,000 virgins, and relics of Pinnosa, one of the few virgins 
known by name, amounting to at least five of the eighteen relics, Ó Floinn 
concluded that the collection of relics originated in Cologne. Furthermore, 
relying on the claim in the list itself that the relics had been in Christ 
Church since the time of Dublin's first bishop — Donatus (Irish Dünán, 
+ 1074), who succeeded to the see in 1028 — Ó Floinn further suggested 
that the relics were likely to have been procured from Cologne in order to 
mark the foundation, about 1030, of the cathedral church of Christ 
Church”. A pilgrimage to Rome undertaken in 1028 by the putative 
founder of the church, Dublin's Hiberno-Norse king Sitriuc III, in the 
company of Flannacán Ua Cellaig, king of Brega (now roughly Meath and 
North Dublin), would have provided the opportunity of travelling to (or 
from) that city via Cologne, or Sancta Colonia, as it was then known”. 
Accommodation in the city would have been sought and received from 
either one or other monastery there with Irish connections, St Pantaleon or 
Gross St Martin. The acquisition of the relics and martyrology from a 
centre then renowned for its collection of relics would have been regarded 
as a most natural and fitting means of marking the beginnings of Dublin's 
cathedral church”. Moreover, Ó Floinn's novel but, in the circumstances, 
reasonable suggestion that Dublin's first bishop is likely to have previously 
been a member of one or other of the Irish Benedictine communities in 
Cologne before returning with Sitriuc is worthy of consideration". At the 
very least, Donatus is likely to have been present in Cologne in the com- 
pany of Sitriuc when both relics and martyrology were no doubt cere- 
moniously and solemnly handed over. 


5 Traditionally dated to 1038, the year of the foundation was revised backwards by 
Gwynn in his Origins of the See of Dublin, p. 58-67. Cf. CLARKE, Conversion, Church and Ca- 
thedral, p. 35. 


?* For Sitriuc’s pilgrimage to Rome, see MAC AIRT — MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster, 
s. a. 1028. For Cnut, see HARE, Cnut and Lotharingia, p. 269-277. 


9? For accounts of Cologne's relics, see LEGNER, Kölner Heilige, and KRACHT — TORSY, 
Reliquiarum Coloniense. 


' His name would indicate a possible connection, perhaps as eponym, with the ecclesi- 
astical family of Ui Dúnáin of Tuilén (Dulane) in Brega. Cairnech, patron of the church of 
Dulane, is among the Irish saints now present in MLd, and this addition may have been in- 
fluenced by Dünán, For the Ui Dúnáin, see Ó CORRÁN, Mael Muire Ua Dúnáin. 
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The various other strands of the case made by Ó Floinn do not 
concern us here. The important point is that the internal evidence of the 
Christ Church martyrology bears out his interpretation of the relic list as 
evidence of a close relationship between a church in Cologne, very prob- 
ably that of St Pantaleon, and Christ Church. Indeed, it would appear 
reasonable to conclude that the relics, accompanied by a copy of the 
Martyrology of Ado, arrived in Christ Church in the year 1028. 


Circulation of MCh in Ireland 


The evidence presented here would place the arrival of a copy of MA 
in Dublin in the early eleventh century. However, there is no evidence to 
show that the value of its presence there was fully realized for well over a 
century afterwards. All the layers added in Ireland appear to be datable to 
the period after c. 1150. Once in Dublin, the martyrology appears to have 
been laid aside — perhaps together with the Cologne relics — until the 
beginning of the second half of the twelfth century, when there was a re- 
awakening to the need for liturgical renewal. Around that time it was not 
only used as a source of entries by a new generation of Irish martyrol- 
ogists but the martyrology itself was brought up to date and refurbished 
by the addition of entries reflecting the status and new-found affiliations 
of Christ Church. 

When is this awakening to the value of the text in their possession 
likely to have affected the community of Christ Church? The answer to 
this may lie in the martyrology itself and, more particularly, in the entry 
for 31 July cited above, which states that the relics of the cathedral were 
re-enshrined during the tenure of the see by the Hiberno-Norse prelate 
Gregory (Irish Gréne, ¢ 1161). Although Gregory’s appointment to the see 
of Dublin had originally reflected local opposition to the diocesan and 
metropolitan arrangements agreed in 1111 at the synod of Raith Bresail, 
by 1152, when he received the pallium of the archdiocese, the bishop had 
Clearly come to terms with the post-Räith Bresail arrangements”? More- 
over, although at this stage an elderly man, his stated concern with the 
re-enshrinement of the cathedral's relics shows that he was both affected 


101 An entry concerned with relics may already have been in the Cologne exemplar at 31 


July. MLd refers, albeit in a marginal addition, to the feast of relics in two Lund churches on 
that day. 


102 MACSHAMHRÁIN, Emergence of the Metropolitan See, p. 51-55; BYRNE, Heads of 


Church, p. 311. Gregory thus broke the connection of Dublin with Canterbury. 
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by and party to the mounting awareness of the need for liturgical reform. 
No date is mentioned for the translation of the relics, but its circumstances 
would indicate that some of the measures enjoining ‘rule and good con- 
duct’ on the Irish Church that were promulgated at the synod of Clane in 
1162, had already been the subject of discussion ten years earlier at Kells- 
Mellifont'®. 

There is external evidence to support the view that Gregory was also 
responsible for rescuing the martyrology from the relative obscurity in 
which it had lain, and initiating a process that brought it to much wider 
attention. The several new or revised martyrologies that were produced in 
Ireland in the period between 1150 and 1180 show signs of having drawn 
on a copy of Ado's work. The earliest evidence of this is found in the notes 
and other interpolations added by Áed Mac Crimthainn to the Book of 
Leinster version of the Martyrology of Tallaght some time after 1152!^*. 
By comparison with his contemporaries, who drew much more heavily on 
external sources, Aed’s use for his copy of Ado was very limited. How- 
ever, there are a few indications to show that he was using the Christ 
Church copy. For example, among seven additions for December/January 
is the description of Maurus (15 January) as discipulus Benedicti which, 
although present in MCh, is not in Ado. The fact that this entry caught 
the attention of the Commentator on the Martyrology of Oengus (MO) at 
Armagh between 1170 and 1174 would suggest that he, too, was drawing 
on the Christ Church text, and this is confirmed by a misplacement of the 
feast of Marius and Martha, placed in MCh and the Commentary at 19 
January, but in Ado at 20 January’. Indeed, although his reference has 
been hitherto misunderstood by both John Hennig and myself, the Com- 
mentator of MO may have explicitly drawn the attention of his readers to 
precisely this dependence on the Christ Church text in his entry for 19 
January, as well as on no fewer than nine other occasions, by describing 
his source as the (Roman) martyrology of a certain Gregorius. The only 
pope of that name known to have been concerned with a revision of the 
Roman martyrology is Gregory XIII, whose floruit (1572-85) is much too 
late for consideration here. Therefore, it would now seem that the person 


1% Mac CARTHY, Annala Uladh, IL, s. a. 1162. 

146 RIAIN, Northumbrian Phase, p. 325-326, and above at p. 116-117. 

105 STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 42, 48. For a discussion of this entry, see HENNIG, 
Sources of the Martyrological Tradition, p. 419. 

1% Ó RIAIN, Die Bibliothek des Verfassers, p. 93-96; HENNIG, Notes on Non-Irish Saints, 
p. 125. 
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intended may have been none other than Archbishop Gregory of Dublin, 
who, having rediscovered the text, would have been responsible for bring- 
ing it to the attention of other churches, most notably Armagh. In Armagh, 
it, or a copy, would have been used both by the Commentator on the 
Martyrology of Oengus (MO) and, much more extensively, by the com- 
piler of the Martyrology of Drummond (MDr), which, as already stated, 
drew on a Christ Church-type text for the vast majority of its non-Irish 
saints!" 

Although this raises the question as to how they might have found 
their way back into the Christ Church text, some additions to the martyr- 
ology may also have been made at Armagh, which was accorded a form of 
imprimatur over the work of all other Irish schools at the synod of Clane 
in 1162/5, The lively interest of MCh in St Patrick is exemplified by use 
of the title archiepiscopus Scottorum at 17 March, and this is followed by 
a long commentary, now found only in this text. When taken together with 
an extensive note on Patrick's follower Secundinus at 27 November, this 
bears the hallmark of rewriting at Armagh, most likely in the Augustinian 
house of SS. Peter and Paul. Indeed, the use of the title archiepiscopus 
Scottorum reflects, or anticipates, the re-affirmation at the synod of 
Clane in 1162 of the orders of ‘archbishop of Ireland’ to the successor of 
St Patrick. 

Examination of the Martyrology of Gorman (MG) confirms the view 
that the Christ Church text was then circulating in south-east Ulster. 
Although mainly relying on a copy of Usuard for its non-Irish saints, 
Gorman occasionally also used Ado'?. Moreover, as both Hennig and 
Dubois have previously noted, a number of entries relating to Metz were 
drawn by Gorman from a copy of Ado, which, although neither scholar 
was aware of it, was obviously the Christ Church text!?, Thus the indi- 
cations are that the version of Ado in circulation in Ireland in the period 
1150-1180 was the text that had arrived in Christ Church from Cologne 
shortly before 1030. 


"7 Ó Riam, Four Irish Martyrologies, p. 16-22 and below at p. 210. 


18 MAC CARTHY, Annala Uladh, IL, s. a. 1162. Cf. Ó RIAIN, Die Bibliothek des Verfassers, 
p. 93-96 and below at p. 198-200. 


19 See Ó RIAIN, Des notices messines and below at p. 167-168. 


"9 Dupois, Les sources continentales, p. 614; HENNIG, Sources of the Martyrological 
Tradition, p. 422-423. 
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The reception of Ado in Ireland turned on the fortunes of a single 
copy. Originating, as far as one can judge, about the year 1000 in a 
foundation under Irish control in the city of Metz, either St-Félix (alias 
St-Clément) or St-Symphorien, a copy of the text first passed to Cologne, 
where it remained, apparently at the monastery of St Pantaleon, which had 
well-attested Irish associations, until 1028. It was then presented, in the 
original or in a copy, to the Hiberno-Norse royal pilgrim Sitriuc HI to- 
gether with a satchel-full of relics for placement in the cathedral church 
that the king was about to found back in Dublin. There it lay, probably to- 
gether with the Cologne relics, for well over a hundred years, until after 
1150, when it again attracted the attention of reform-minded clerics. At 
that point, it went into circulation as a source for the several new martyr- 
ologies then being written. In the process, the Christ Church text received 
a new layer of additions, either in Dublin, or at Armagh, or in both centres. 
Finally, about the middle of the thirteenth century, it was recopied in the 
form in which it now survives, subject to a few additions made between c. 
1253 and the Reformation, which took effect in Christ Church only very 


gradually after the middle of the sixteenth century!’ 


11 As to the claim that this was Dublin’s oldest known book, I have been unable to dis- 
cover evidence for any earlier one. Sitriuc's father had already converted to Christianity, and 
literacy among the Hibemo-Norse of Dublin is already attested in crude inscriptions on coins, 
the earliest of which dates, appropriately enough, to Sitriuc's reign. See O'SULLIVAN, Earliest 
Irish Coinage, p. 2. 
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Additions from the 
Martyrologium Hieronymianum (MH) 


At an early stage of its transmission, the text now preserved in MCh 
and MLd was collated with a full version (codex plenior) of MH, from 
which numerous entries were added, most particularly to the lists of the 
last quarter of the year (October to December). Following a handful of 
added Hieronymian entries for the first nine months of the year, an in- 
creasing interest in MH as a source becomes evident in more than twenty 
entries for October, more than thirty for November, and more than fifty 
for December! /?. A comparison of these entries with the principal sur- 
viving codices pleniores of MH reveals that the source belonged to the 4 
B S W line of transmission. A few examples should make this clear: at 12 
August, where the other line of transmission of MH (the E version) reads 
Cristini, MCh, MLd, B and W have Crissant-; and at 16 October, MCh, 
MLd, B and W commemorate Saturnini, Nerei and, at 14 November, 
Eracli, all of whom are omitted from E. When compared only to the two 
main codices pleniores of the second line of transmission of MH, the text 
of MCh shows a closer affinity to W, which is the siglum used for the 
Wissembourg/Weissenburg manuscript, now Wólfenbüttel, Herzog-August- 
Bibliothek 81. (A copy of the B version was kept in the abbey of St-Avold 
in Metz). For example, at 10 November, where MCh and MLd read Ama- 
nesi and W Anienesi, B (and E) have Amesi. Similarly, at 19 November, 
where MCh, MLd and W agree on the form Neofori (W Neoferi), B has 
Neofetis (E Neofiti). However, W itself was unquestionably not the source 
of the additions underlying the texts of MCh and MLd; in many cases, the 
agreement is closer with one or other of the manuscripts affiliated to W. 
This latter kind of agreement is most regular between MCh and MLd and 
C, the Corbie version of W, as is shown by entries for 1 October (Treueris, 
sancti Nicecii MCh, MLd (C) only), 1 November (depositio sancti Eus- 
tachi militis, cum uxore et cum duobus filiis, MCh, MLd, (C) only), 12 
December (et Gentiani MCh, MLd, C only). Perhaps significantly, C is 


one of the (later) codices pleniores of MH that also contains a copy of 
MA! n 


112 These figures are approximate only; a more detailed breakdown of the entries must 
await a future new edition of the text. 


15 For C, see AASS, Nov. t. IV1, p. [xii]; AIGRAIN, L 'hagiographie, p. 42. 
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It is not altogether clear where the entries drawn from MH were 
added to the text lying behind MCh and MLd, but they certainly belong to 
an early stage of transmission. Where additions from MH occur in the 
same lists as those from Metz and Cologne, there are conflicting indica- 
tions. At 12 November, for instance, and again at 22 December, Cologne 
additions precede those from MH. On the other hand, at 23 October, 7 
November, 15 November, those drawn from MH precede the Metz ad- 
ditions. Moreover, on several occasions (e. g. 10, 13, 27 November, 12 
December), entries from MH are interpolated into the original text of MA. 


CHAPTER 7 
THE MARTYROLOGY OF GORMAN (MG) 


Introduction 


Among the more obvious traces of a re-awakening in Ireland to the 
need for liturgical renewal in the period beginning c. 1150 are the several 
martyrologies that can be dated to around this time. The earliest of these, 
as I have shown in a previous chapter, was the refurbished or updated 
version of the Martyrology of Tallaght (MT) that now survives in the 
Book of Leinster’. The combination of old, in the form of the ninth- 
century Urtext of MT, and new, in the form of a sparingly used copy of 
MCh, that characterizes this text, sets the scene for all subsequent mar- 
tyrologies. Without exception, the Irish martyrologies of the late twelfth 
century, while drawing on more modern, external sources, are firmly 
rooted in a textual tradition that began in Northumbria shortly after 700, 
was carried forward in Iona and Bangor in the course of the eighth cen- 
tury, and was given lasting form in the early ninth century at Tallaght. 
The subject of the present chapter, the Martyrology of Gorman (MG), a 
vernacular text composed in metrical form by Maél Muire Ua Gormáin, 
abbot of the house of canons regular of St Augustine at Cnoc na nApstal 
(Knock Abbey) near the town of Louth, is an excellent example of con- 
servation and innovation in the Irish martyrological tradition. 


The Manuscript of MG 


The full text of MG survives only in the copy made by Míchéal Ó 
Cléirigh in 1630 and sent with other material to the Irish Franciscans at 
Louvain’. John Colgan, who occasionally made marginal additions to the 
text, drew on this copy extensively in his notes to Acta Sanctorum Hiber- 
niae and Triadis Thaumaturgae’. The text of Ó Cléirigh's copy is almost 


! See above at p. 115-117. 


? This is now Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale 5100-04, ff. 124*-197*. For a description of 
this manuscript, which also contains copies of MT and MO, see STOKES, Martyrology of 
Gorman, p. vii-xviii. 


? Colgan (Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 5) also supplied a short description of the text, 
dating it to circa annum 1167. The additions in question are those described by Stokes (Mar- 
tyrology of Gorman) as in marg. man. rec. 
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complete, lacking only the greater part of the entry for 10 February. For 
purposes of comparison, reference may also be made to the late fifteenth- 
century Franciscan (F) version of MO, which contains an incomplete list, 
drawn up by its scribe Ruaidhrí Ó Luinín (t 1498), of the feasts in MG for 
almost every day of the year“. The text of MG can also be collated with 
that of the Martyrology of Donegal (MD), whose lists of Irish saints were 
drawn up by Michéal Ó Cléirigh, in collaboration with his cousin Cá 
Choigcríche, almost exclusively from MG*. 


The Date of MG 


AS Stokes has shown in his edition, the date of the martyrology can 
be established by reference to information provided by Máel Muire in the 
preface of MG*. According to this, Máel Muire was writing when Ruaidrí 
Ua Conchobair was king of Ireland, Gilla Meic Liac (Gelasius) archbishop 
of Armagh, and Áed Ua Cáellaide bishop of Airgialla. Bishop Áed, who 
governed the diocese in which Máel Muire's monastery lay, held office 
for over forty years, between 1139 and 1182. However, since Ruaidrí be- 
gan to reign in 1166 and Gilla Meic Liac died in 1173/1174, these two 
dates effectively delimit the period during which MG was compiled. A 
narrower date, between 1171 and 1174, has since been advocated by Jac- 
ques Dubois because of the inclusion at 29 December of Thomas Becket, 
archbishop of Canterbury, who was martyred in December 1170’. But, as 
Stokes had previously pointed out, there are entries even later than this 
and, as these include the afore-mentioned Gilla Meic Liac (t 27 March, 
1174) and abbot Gilla Mochaidbeo (t 31 March, 1174) of Armagh, it ap- 
pears that some feasts were added to the completed martyrology, probably 
by Máel Muire himself. Another indication of this is the fact that all three 


* For the F manuscript, see below at p. 275-277. The text of MG is lacking in F for the 
following 28 days; January (1-3, 5, 15, 22, 31), February (8-10, 12, 14), March (4, 19), April 
(17, 18), May (17, 24, 31), June (16), August (18, 19, 24), September (12), October (10), 
November (28), December (30, 31). 

5 Topp - REEVES, Martyrology of Donegal, and Chapter 13 below. 

$ STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. xix, 4. 

? DUBOIS, Les sources continentales, p. 616-617. 


* STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. xix; Hennig (Sources of the Martyrological Tra- 
dition, p. 407-408) pointed to what he regarded as an even later entry for Margaret of Antioch 
at 20 July which 'is unlikely to have been made before the translation of this saint's relic's to 
Montefiascone in 1185'. Two years earlier, in his Studies in the Latin Texts, p. 91, Hennig had 
drawn the opposite conclusion, stating it to be unlikely that this entry was made ‘after the trans- 
lation’. 
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of these names occur in the final section of their relevant couplets’. John 
Hennig, who published extensively on MG, advocated widely varying 
dates for it. Having first mentioned a date of ‘about 1180', which is not 
supported by any evidence, he later returned to the more traditional view 
with a date of between 1166 and 1174". 

A further clue to the terminus ante quem of the main text is contained 
in an entry relating to the year 1170, preserved in the fourteenth-century 
Antiphonary of Armagh. This states that Donnchad Ua Cerbaill (t 1168), 
king of Airgialla, made ‘the book of Cnoc na nApstal at Louth and the 
chief books of the order of the year'. Donnchad is not mentioned in the 
preface to the martyrology, and this would suggest that he was already 
dead when it was completed. However, if we can rely on the date assigned 
to the Antiphonary entry, its mention of the chief books of the order of 
the year may mean that MG, which fits this description, already existed by 
1170", 


Máel Muire Ua Gormáin, Author of MG 


Little is known of Máel Muire Ua Gormáin beyond what can be 
gleaned from the preface and text of his martyrology, in which he states 
that he was abbot of Knock Abbey in Louth. However, as Katherine 
Simms has pointed out, Máel Muire's family had a proven record both in 
the promotion of reform and in the cultivation of learning. The probable 
father of the family, Oengus Ua Gormáin, abbot of Bangor, died on pil- 
grimage at Lismore in 1123, then a major centre of reform’. Finn Ua 
Gormáin (t 1160), who may have been Máel Muire's brother, spent some 
time as abbot of the Cistercian house in Newry, before being appointed 
bishop of Kildare. Finn is best known for his authorship of the earliest 


? [t seems to have been Máel Muire’s policy to place the more recent Irish saints, or saints 
connected with Ireland, at (or very near) the ends of their lists, as at 13 May (Tigemach Boir- 
chech), 12 June (Cristán), 25 June (Iohannes Papiron), 13 August (Imar), 24 December (Máel 
Muire, Máel Caithir). For an exception to this, see 15 May (Muiredach). 


19 HENNIG, Ireland's Contribution, p. 14; ID., Ireland’s Place, p. 65. 

!! The entry is quoted in STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. xx. 

"2 This is also the view taken by Brendan SMITH in Colonisation and Conquest, p. 25. 
P? SIMMS, Brehons of Later Medieval Ireland, p. 55-56. 


^ MAC AIRT — MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster, s. a. 1123. A measure of the involvement 
of Lismore in reform at this stage is the request of Cellach, archbishop of Armagh and head of 
the reform movement, that he be buried there (ibid., s. a. 1129). ` 


5 For some doubt concerning the family of this man, see BHREATHNACH, Two Contri- 
butors. 
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surviving letter in the Irish language, which he wrote to Áed Mac Crimth- 
ainn, coarb of Colum of Terryglass and the main scribe of the Book of 
Leinster, requesting assistance towards the solution of a literary crux and 
announcing the dispatch of a volume of poems, The potential importance 
of this association with the compiler of the Book of Leinster will become 
apparent further on". Máel Cáemgein Ua Gormáin (f 1164), who may 
also have been a brother of Máel Muire's, was master of the school at the 
church of Louth, which, like Knock Abbey, was a house of regular canons. 
According to the Annals of the Four Masters, Máel Cáemgein was chief 
saoi, ‘learned man’, of Ireland”. Yet another likely member of this re- 
markable family, Flann Ua Gormáin (t 1174), spent twenty-one years 
studying in France and England before returning to Ireland to assume the 
position of ardfher léiginn, ‘arch-lector’ or director, at the school of Ar- 
magh. This school, which was chief among the schools of Ireland, was 
likewise run by regular canons. Flann's sojourn abroad would have given 
him the opportunity of becoming familiar with, and perhaps procuring 
copies of, some external martyrologies. It is possible, therefore, that he 
may have supplied some source materials to Máel Muire. Besides, Flann 
may have had more than a passing interest in the completion of Máel 
Muire's work. As I shall show in the next chapter, the Commentary on 
MO, including preface, notes and glosses, which drew heavily on MG, can 
be assigned to Armagh and dated to between 1170 and 1174. Therefore, 
in view of his position as director of the school at Armagh, Flann is likely 
to have been closely involved in the upsurge in martyrological activity that 
characterised the years immediately preceding his death in 1174”. 

The text of MG supplies some evidence of Máel Muire's personal 
interests and loyalties. As Stokes has pointed out, the author's devotion to 
the man whose name adorned the rule of his community, St Augustine, is 
made clear by his inclusion of this saint on no fewer than three days: the 
saint's regular feast (28 August), its octave (4 September), and the day 


16 For the text of the letter, see BEST - BERGIN — O'BRIEN - O'SULLIVAN, Book of Leinster, 
I, p. xvi. 


17 See below at p. 162-164. 
18 O'Donovan, Annala Rioghachta Eireann, Il, p. 1152 (s. a. 1164). 


P? Cf. Ó RIAIN, Four Irish Martyrologies, p. 11-12, where I suggest that we may have a 
specimen of the hand that he learned to write while outside Ireland. Colgan's suggestion (Tria- 
dis Thaumaturgae, p. 281, $ 13) that Flann (whose name is also rendered Plorint [ATig 1174] 
and Florent [AFM 1174]) may have been Bishop Florentianus of the diocese within which, 
according to the mid-twelfth-century account by Henry of Saltrey, St Patrick's Purgatory lay, 
although attractive because of the fact of Flann's residence at that time ‘among the Saxons', 
appears to be ruled out by his lack of episcopal status. 
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marking the translation of the saint's remains (11 October). Mention of 
both octave and translation is a regular feature only of martyrologies com- 
piled for houses following the rule of St Augustine?'. Also worthy of note 
is Máel Muire's statement in a gloss at 9 June that Colum Cille had been 
abbot of the ‘black monks' of Derry. If black monks was used here of the 
Augustinian canons, then this would suggest that the dubreclés Choluim 
Chille, *the black church of Colum Cille', at Derry, which is mentioned in 
the Annals of Ulster at 1173, at that time already housed canons, who are 
otherwise not supposed to have been there before the early thirteenth cen- 
tury”. And as I show below, Mael Muire demonstrated the importance to 
him of his affiliation to the canons of St Augustine by the choice he made 
from amongst the names of Irish clerics recently deceased of those whom 
he wished to commemorate”. 

Can anything else be learned of Mael Muire from the text and notes 
of MG? Other than to use truag / truagän (6, 8 August), a term reminis- 
cent of Latin pauper, to describe his monkish status, he does not refer 
directly to himself. However, Mael Muire’s choice of feasts clearly re- 
flects the liturgical conventions of his own time. Thus, as both Stokes and 
Dubois have noted, he made frequent reference to octaves of feasts, 
starting with a series of four on the first four days of the year, followed by 
ten others”. This is in line with liturgical usage of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, especially outside Ireland, and all of those commemorated in 
this way were non-Irish saints. Eight vigils are also listed, and these, like 
the octaves, all relate to non-Irish saints”. 


20 STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. xviii (note). 
?! See OVERGAAUW, Martyrologes manuscrits, p. 924, 990. 


? MAC AIRT — MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster, s. a. 1173; GWYNN - HADCOCK, Medieval 
Religious Houses, p. 168-169. 


3 See p. 161. 


?* STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. xlvi; DuBOIS, Les sources continentales, p. 615. 
The octaves relate to the feasts of Jesus's birth (1 January), Stephen's martyrdom (2 January), 
John the Apostle (3 January), the Holy Innocents (4 January), the Epiphany (13 January), John 
the Baptist (1 July), Peter and Paul (6 July), Mary Magdalene (29 July), Laurence (17 August), 
Mary's death (22 August), Augustine (4 September), Mary's birth (15 September), Martin (18 
November), and Andrew (7 December). Other days, such as that of Mary of Egypt (9 April), 
may have originated as octaves, but are not described as such. Still others, such as that of Pope 
Eugene 1 (24 May), anticipate their usual feasts by eight days. There is a possible octave of an 
Irish saint's feast at 29 August, where MG refers to Unniucc of Tuignid (possibly Tynan, County 
Armagh) who had previously been listed as Unchán at 21 August. 


?5 The vigils in question are: the Epiphany (5 January), Peter and Paul (28 June), Laurence 
(9 August), Mary’s death (14 August), Matthew (20 September), Simon and Thaddaeus (27 Oc- 
tober), All Saints (31 October), and Andrew (29 November). Stokes (Martyrology of Gorman, 
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The reorganisation of the Irish Church during the twelfth century also 
influenced Máel Muire's treatment of individual saints. For example, those 
connected with the then newly established diocesan centres are sometimes 
presented as bishops*. On the other hand, the principal saints of the new 
cathedral churches are also commonly either left without any designation 
or simply described as abbots”. Among the diocesan centres entirely ig- 
nored by Máel Muire were Annaghdown, Cashel, Down, Elphin, Kilfenora, 
Limerick, Maghera, Raphoe, and Waterford. 

Máel Muire's use of Irish as his preferred medium accords well with 
his place in the productive third quarter of the twelfth century, just before 
English influence began to dictate an increasing use of Latin. The literary 
style of the verse was determined by the metre, Rinnard Mor, which re- 
quired, among many other ornaments, alliteration in every line. This was 
a more elaborate metre than the Rinnard used by Óengus in the early ninth 
century, and, as such, reflected the literary taste of the mid- to late twelfth 
century, which favoured embellishment over conciseness. Máel Muire's 
regular provision of the fullest possible versions of names of churches in 


p. xlvi) added the vigil of Severinus (Seuerin) of Cologne at 22 October, but the reference there 
is to a saint named Severus (Seueir), possibly of Trier. 


26 Examples are Mel of Ardagh (6 February, cf. MT), Beoaed of Ardcam (8 March), 
Declan of Ardmore (24 July) Eogan of Ardstraw (23 August, cf. MT), Mac Caírthinn of 
Clogher (24 March, 15 August, cf. MT), Fulartach of Clonard (29 March), Fintan Corach of 
Clonfert (21 February), Moinenn of Clonfert (1 March, cf. MT); Cuimín Fota of Clonfert (12 
November), Cairpre Crom of Clonmacnoise (6 March), Dímma Dub of Connor (6 January), 
Dochonna of Connor (15 May, cf. MT), Finbarr of Cork (25 September), Siadal of Dublin (12 
February, cf. MT), Maigniu of Dublin (18 December), Cianán of Duleek (24 November), 
Senchán of Emly (11 December), Áed of Ferns (31 January, cf. MT); Diraid of Ferns (27 July), 
Moliba of Glendalough (8 January), Amphadán of Glendalough (11 January, cf. MT); Sillan of 
Glendalough (10 February, cf. MT); Rufin of Glendalough (22 April), Dairchell of Glendalough 
(3 May), Colmán of Glendalough (12 December), Máel Dobarchon of Kildare (19 February), 
Conláed of Kildare (3 May), Muiredach of Killala (12 August), Banbán of Leighlin (26 No- 
vember), Ninnid of Lismore (16 January), Rónán of Lismore (9 February), Áedán of Lismore 
(16 March), Carthach of Lismore (14 May), Sillán of Lismore (21 December, cf. MT), Máedóc 
of Lismore (29 December), Mochta of Louth (19 August), Garalt of Mayo (13 March), Senán 
of Scattery (1 March, cf. MT); Áedán of Scattery (31 August), Cormac of Trim (17 February, cf. 
MT), and Ossán, Foirtchem and Lommán of Trim (11 October). Although also present in MT 
in several instances, the designation of bishop is much more systematically applied in MG. 


?! Examples of this are Nathí of Achonry (9 August), Cainnech of Aghaboe (11 October), 
Patrick of Armagh (17 March, described as cend creitme na nGoídel, ‘head of the faith of the 
Irish"), Brénainn of Clonfert (16 May), Finnian of Clonard (12 December), Ciarán of Clonmac- 
noise (9 September), Colmán of Cloyne (24 November), Colum Cille of Derry (9 June), Ailbe 
of Emly (12 September), Kevin of Glendalough (3 June), Molaisse of Leighlin (18 April), Mac 
Duach of Kilmacduagh (3 February), Crónán of Roscrea (28 April), and Flannán of Killaloe 
(18 December). 


28 For a description of the metre, see STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. xxx-xxxviii. 
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the notes to the text likewise accords with this style. Thus names of 
churches are frequently extended to include the names of their patrons, as 
in Cluain Ferta Molua (Clonfert), Druim Mór Mocholmóc (Dromore), Í 
Choluim Chille (Iona), Inis Chaín Dega (Inishkeen), and Lios Mór Mo- 
chuda (Lismore). An interest in tribal backgrounds, of a kind also found in 
such contemporary texts as the Commentary on MO and many late twelfth- 
century Lives of the saints, is also apparent in the notes to MG”. Finally, 
Máel Muire's preference for the vernacular is also shown by his consistent 
practice of rendering into Irish the Latin forms of his source document”. 

Máel Muire's geographical knowledge was by any standard consid- 
erable. No matter how far removed from his home territory, locations of 
churches appear to have presented him with little difficulty. Sometimes the 
detail provided is remarkably full, even for minor churches. For example, 
in a note to St Bairrfhind at 8 November, he located the minor foundation 
of Achad Cailten in Uí Reithe of Uí Dróna, which he further described as 
being south of Leighlin*’. Similarly, in both verse and accompanying note 
at 28 July, this time in reference to St Comgall, he placed Gabal Liüin, 
now Galloon, County Fermanagh, a ccenn Locha Eirne (at the head of 
Lough Erne), which bespeaks some familiarity with the local terrain. This 
also applies to churches named without further identification in MT — 
Máel Muire's main source of Irish saints — which are frequently given a 
more precise geographical location in MG. At 17 January, for example, 
MT placed St Molaise in a church named Cell Molaise, which Máel Muire 
accurately identified as the church of that name, now Kilmolash, in the 
Déise of Munster”. 

Some of this detailed local knowledge may have derived from Mael 
Muire's own travels within Ireland. As abbot of Knock Abbey, he would 


Among the ancestral families are Cenél Conaill (25 May, 23 September, 28 October; all 
in connection with abbots of Iona), Cenél Fiachach (10 November), Corcu Duibne (26 No- 
vember) and Eoganacht Chaisil (20 October). 


? For example, together with the corresponding Latin forms of MT: uirgo / ócch (passim), 
sapiens / ecnaid (9 February; cf. 9, 28 May), os psalmorum / bél na salm (27 March), sapiens / 
ind fhir cheirt (18 April), presbyter / sacart (24 April; cf. 18 September), infirmus / lobor (11 
May), episcopi sancti Patricii / epscop Phatraicc (16 June), nigri / dubh (17 June), abbatis 
Tamlachta post Mael Ruain / ab Tamhlachta iar Máol Ruain (11 August). 


?! The townland of Aughkiletsun, parish of Powerstown (Ui Reithe ?), barony of Gowran, 
County Kilkenny, is located at a point where the barony of Gowran touches that of Idrone East 
(Ui Dróna), County Carlow, west of the river Barrow and due south of Old Leighlin (Leith- 
glend). See Ó RIAIN - Ó MURCHADHA — MURRAY, Historical Dictionary, p. 13. 


* This ecclesiastical site, in Kilmolash parish, barony of Decies within Drum, south of 
Lismore, in County Waterford, is a more likely identification than the townland of the same 
name in the parish of Inishlounaght, near Clonmel, County Tipperary. 
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doubtless have had occasion to travel frequently on church business. Alter- 
natively, some of the detail of the notes may have been added after the 
main metrical text had been completed. Either Máel Muire himself or 
someone delegated by him would possibly have taken the martyrology to 
other houses of Augustinian canons, in search of approbation of its text 
and perhaps also of guidance on the location of its churches. Máel Muire's 
knowledge of the locations of the three churches cited above, for example, 
could easily be the result of information supplied by canons of other 
houses. Leighlin, which was used as a local coordinate for Achad Cailten, 
was the site of a house of Augustinian canons as was Devenish on Lough 
Erne, not far from Comgall's church at Gabal Liuin. And just south of 
Kilmolash in the Déise of Munster, at Dairinis Mail Anfaid, now Molana 
on the river Blackwater, the canons also had a house”. 

Although most of the churches precisely identified by Máel Muire 
were either northern (c. 50) or midland (c. 24), I have noted some 26 
examples from Leinster, 20 from Munster, and 15 from Connacht. The 
furthest church away from Knock Abbey was probably Kilmelkedar in 
West Kerry, which Máel Muire confidently — and knowledgeably — de- 
scribed at 14 May as being near the sea, west of Mount Brandon. Al- 
though the Kerry houses of Augustinian canons, at Killagh, Innisfallen, 
Rattoo, and Ballinskelligs, are all dated on the available documentation to 
about 1200, I suspect that Innisfallen, and possibly Ballinskelligs, were 
earlier. In any case, owing to its status as a centre of pilgrimage, the geo- 
graphy of the area about Mount Brandon is likely to have been well known 
throughout Munster. 

According to an entry in the early seventeenth-century Martyrology 
of Donegal (MD), Máel Muire died on 3 July. Moreover, Colgan was prob- 
ably right to take an obit in the Annals of the Four Masters for 1181, 
which records the death of Máel Muire Ua Dúnáin (sic, for Gormáin), 
abbot of Cnoc na Seangán in Louth — apparently another name for Knock 
Abbey (Cnoc na nApstal) — as that of the author of MG. 


? For Dairinis, see also MG at 31 January, where it is placed ‘at Lismore’, and at 14 
August, where it is mistakenly located in Uí Cheinselaig. 


# This suspicion is based largely on the contents of the Codex Salmanticensis Life of 
Finän Cam, which I take to have been written by an Augustinian canon. This features the Kil- 
larney (Innisfallen) and Waterville (Ballinskelligs) areas. See also GWYNN — HADCOCK, Me- 
dieval Religious Houses, p. 153-156. 

3 O'Donovan, Annala Rioghachta Eireann, Ill, p. 56 (s. a. 1181); cf. ibid., II, p. 1082 
(s. a. 1148); COLGAN, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 737 (cf. STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, 
p. xix). 
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The Sources Used by Máel Muire Ua Gormáin 


Besides being well versed in the geography of Ireland, Máel Muire 
was also well read, at least in the literature of his genre. As far as I can 
establish, he had access to copies of five martyrologies, a set of annals, and 
a manuscript containing among other texts a copy of the corpus of saints' 
pedigrees. Although previous commentators, notably Hennig and Dubois, 
have identified most of the sources used by Máel Muire for his foreign 
feasts, less attention has been paid to his entries on Irish saints’. Stokes, 
who had little interest in the question of sources, roundly stated that the 
authorities used in MG for Irish saints were 'the Félire of Óengus, the 
Martyrology of Tallaght, and the tenth-century Nóebshenchas"". On the 
assumption that the Noebshenchas here refers to the corpus of pedigrees, 
this is accurate enough, but it fails to differentiate between the relative 
importance of the three sources. Although less sweeping in his judgement, 
Grosjean was much closer to the mark when he suggested that, in addition 
to a more recent martyrology, MG used a text resembling very closely, or 
even identical with, MT?. MT was indeed Máel Muire's single most im- 
portant native source, and, having regard to the considerable length of 
time that has elapsed since other scholars were at work on the text, it is 
appropriate that a fresh assessment be made here of the evidence, begin- 
ning with the entries on Irish saints. 


The Martyrology of Tallaght (MT) as a Source of MG 


Máel Muire stated in his preface that he found the Irish saints i sen- 
lebhraibh na nGoedel (‘in the ancient books of the Gaeil')?. However, 
Máel Muire also referred by name to MT in such a way as to imply that he 
had collated it with the text of MO. Though he did not say so in so many 
words, it was on this source that he depended, almost exclusively, for his 
Irish saints”. This is a fortunate coincidence because, so complete was this 


36 HENNIG, Studies in the Latin Texts, p. 89-105; DUBOIS, Les sources continentales. 

Y STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. xlix. 

38 GROSJEAN, Conception de la Sainte Vierge, p. 94: ‘qui ressemblait de très près à 
l'abrégé de Tallaght (si ce n'était pas ce texte même). 

? STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. 4. 


i Although Colgan (Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 5) recognized that Máel Muire had 
used MT as a source (collegit pleraque ex Martyrologio Tamlactensi), it was inaccurate of him 
to cite Máel Muire as his authority for this (ut in praefatione ad ipsius Martyrologium ... attes- 
tatur). 
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dependence, and so rigorous was Máel Muire's practice of listing, with 
very few exceptions, all the Irish names of his exemplar, that, as Stokes 
previously noted, the lacunae relating to native saints in the surviving 
version of MT, most notably between 1 November and 16 December, can 
confidently be filled by reference to MG“. Collation of the two texts 
shows that MT was the source of almost all Irish entries for each day of 
the year. A breakdown of the correspondence for the randomly selected 
months of June and July reveals the extent of this dependence. In June, if 
we ignore minor differences in forms of names, MG and MT are in com- 
plete agreement on the number and names of their Irish saints on eighteen 
days, and, of the remaining twelve days, MG has additions on six, omis- 
sions on two, and additions with omissions on four?. In July, the pattern 
is similar, with full agreement again on eighteen days, additions in MG on 
nine, omissions on three, and one addition and one omission on the re- 
maining day’. MG’s July additions are more numerous than those for any 
other month, accounting for 22 entries, whereas the average number is be- 
tween 10 and 15. Yet, even at 22, this represents only fourteen percent of 
the 154 Irish saints entered for July. Overall, with a little over 150 addi- 
tional Irish names in MG out of a total of 2000 or so, there is agreement 
with MT in over ninety percent of cases. 

This very extensive correspondence between MG and MT applies not 
only to the names listed for each day but also, as previously pointed out 
by Grosjean, to the comments on them in the notes“. For example, of the 
123 notes for June, 85 correspond in full or part to information provided 
by MT. Similarly, of the 115 notes for July, 73 correspond in the same 
way to MT. Moreover, of the notes failing to correspond with MT, 14 in 
June and 12 in July consist either of explanatory glosses on words or later 
marginal additions made principally by John Colgan. To illustrate the ex- 
tent of this correspondence, we may compare the lists in MT and MG for 
July 19, with italics to show words omitted from the later text: 


“L STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. xl. 

42 The June days with fully corresponding entries are 5-7, 9-11, 13, 15-18, 21-22, 26-30; 
those with additions to MG are 2, 4, 19, 20, 24, 25; those with omissions from MG are 8, 14; 
those with additions and omissions are 1, 3, 12, 23. In total, there are fifteen names added and 
seven omitted. 

M July entries correspond on 18 days (2, 4, 7-9, 11, 15-17, 19-23, 25, 28, 29, 31); 
there are additions to MG on nine (1, 3, 5, 12-14, 18, 24, 27); omissions from MG on three (6, 
10, 26); the addition and omission are on the 30th. The total of added names is twenty-two, 
with two days (13, 27) accounting for eleven additions; the omissions total six. 


“ GROSJEAN, Sainte Dáire, p. 261. 
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Fergusa sancti. Coibran Cluana. Ciaran o Tigh hua nGortigh. Ossin o Ther- 
gaidh 7 cáeca manach imbi. Mocolmóc mc .h. Amla. Aedan ab. Lis Moir MT 


... Ossein coecae (gl. Ossene 7 cáocca manach ó Thengaidh) ... Colman (gl. 
Mocholmóc), Cobran (gl. Cluana), Ciaran (gl. 6 Thigh ua Gortig), Fergus..., 
Aedan (gl. Lis Móir) MG 

The close to complete correspondence illustrated here is repeated 
throughout. Accordingly, there can be no doubt but that MG depended for 
the vast majority of its Irish feasts, and for the notes relating to them, on a 
copy of MT. 

In respect of the authorities consulted by Máel Muire for his addi- 
tional Irish saints we are on less certain ground. However, since it can be 
shown that the copy of MT used by him was not the extant Book of 
Leinster (LL) version, it could be that his was a fuller version. Thus, as 
the editors of MT often had occasion to note, numerous lists in the LL 
version contain either corrupt forms of names or a confused arrangement 
of them, or both. The following examples from the January lists will serve 
as illustration: 

JANUARY 

17: Ernain 7 Herninn o Thig Ultain meic Ethechtaig i Cuil Chorra MT / Ultan (gl. 
mac Etechtaicch ó Chuil Corra), Ernain (gl. o Tigh Ernain) MG 

18: Scoth 7 Femmair. Mochua 7 Rotan. Blath 7 Ana i Cluain Grenaich MT / 
Scoth, Femmor, Blath, Ana (gl. cethrar banogh o Cluain Grencha), mo-Chua, 
Rotan MG 

23: Mocnopae MT / Mochuppa MG 

28: Cainer ingen Chruthnechain meic Laigne i fail Fhobair ... Commani MT / 
Cainer (gl. ingen Cruithnechain) ... Comman (gl. lobhar mac Laighne) MG 


In these examples the LL copy of MT has corrupt forms of names at 
17 (Thig Ultain) and 23 (Mocnopae); misplaces names at 18 (Mochua 7 
Rotan); and assigns a patronymic incorrectly at 28 (meic Laigne). 

The three last days of May, which are now preserved only in the 
Brussels (Br) copy of MT, illustrate equally well the relative corruptness 
of the surviving version of MT as compared to the exemplar of MG. As 
the editors of MT pointed out, on 29 and 30 May Br extrapolated ghost 
personal names, respectively Darii and Bile, from the placenames, Daire 
ingen Ailléin and Mag Bile, both of which are preserved in MG. Then, at 
31 May, MT created a ghost placename, Mag Cremchaill, from the debris 
of the placename Mag Bile (30 May) combined with an entry on Ernín of 
Cremchaill, which is correctly reproduced in MG. On all three days, pref- 
erence is to be given to the reading of MG, which cannot, therefore, be 
based on the extant version of MT. 
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This is not to rule out the possibility that MG and MT shared an 
exemplar. Since Áed Mac Crimthainn began the compilation of the Book 
of Leinster after 1152, he is likely to have procured, and used, his ex- 
emplar of MT before Máel Muire Ua Gormáin began work on MG in the 
late 1160s. Áed is known to have been in correspondence concerning 
sources with the bishop of Kildare, Finn Ua Gormáin, who was possibly a 
close relative of Máel Muire's*. By this or some other means, news of 
the existence of Áed's exemplar would almost certainly have reached Ar- 
magh and spread thence to Máel Muire at Knock Abbey. The most likely 
reading of the overall evidence is that Máel Muire obtained the exemplar 
previously used by Áed, or a fair copy, and this would also explain the 
presence in MG of the entries that I have earlier identified as additions 
made to MT after its initial compilation c. 830%, Given, then, the possible 
use by MG and MT of the same exemplar, there is every likelihood that 
this would have been in many instances not only less corrupt but also 
more complete than the version produced in the Book of Leinster by Áed 
Mac Crimthainn. It is difficult to credit, for instance, that the seven names 
apparently added by Máel Muire at 13 July, none of which refer to recently 
deceased ecclesiastics, would all have been absent from the exemplar used 
by Áed”. 


The Martyrology of Óengus (MO) as a Source of MG 


Máel Muire's use of MT as a source for the vast majority of his Irish 
saints is certain; his use of the same exemplar of MT as that used a few 
years previously by Áed Mac Crimthainn is an attractive but ultimately 
unprovable possibility. However, MT was not his only source of Irish 
feasts. Despite his criticism of MO for the ‘fewness’ of its Irish saints, 
Máel Muire occasionally also drew on it". In a very few cases, the name 
of a saint or the location of a church now lacking in MT is preserved in 
both MO and MG. However, whether the examples occur in the main text 
of MG — Teille (25 June), Luicell (6 October) — or in its notes — Liath 
Mor (13 March), Lis Mor i nAlbain (25 June), Eoganacht (20 October) — 
so few are these that they can be adequately explained by reference to the 
possibility of omission on the part of Áed Mac Crimthainn. On the other 


*5 See above at p. 149. 

“© See above at p. 112. 

^! The seven names are: Fintan, Finnu, Ultán, Erc, Emin, Táedóc, and Grellóc. 
“8 STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. 4. 
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hand, in some instances the verbal evidence is strong enough to warrant 
the conclusion that Máel Muire must have been influenced by the wording 
of MO. The following entries, referring to both Irish and non-Irish sub- 
jects may exhibit traces of verbal influence. 


JANUARY 

7: tossach corgais Íssu, ‘the beginning of Jesus's Lent' MO / tossech cóir a char- 

ghois, ‘the just beginning of his Lent?’ MG 
FEBRUARY 

15: buaid Maicc Dé dia námait, ‘the son of God's victory over his enemy’ MO / 
buaid Meic Dé do Demun, ‘the son of God's victory over the devil?’ MG 

19: Báethíne mor ... macc ... Cuanach, ‘great B., son of C. MO / Boethin mór mac 
Cuanach, ‘great B. son of C. MG 

MARCH 

17: apstal hÉrenn ... Pátraic, ‘P., apostle of Ireland’ MO / Pátraicc apstol hÉrend, 

*P., apostle of Ireland’ MG 
JULY 

4: Dagordan már Martain, ‘the good great ordination of Martin’ MO / Degorned 
mor Martain, ‘the good great ordination of M. MG 

10: Sluind céssad secht mbráthre, ‘Declare the suffering of seven brothers’ MO / 
Césad sund secht mbráthar, ‘Here is the suffering of seven brothers’ MG 

15: In dá apstal déc ... fos-dáil … Íssu, ‘the twelve apostles, Jesus distributed them’ 
MO / Fodháil apstal Ísu, ‘the distribution of Jesus's apostles’ MG 

31: Sluag Iuil, ‘July’s hos" MO / sluag Iuil, ‘July’s host?’ MG 

SEPTEMBER 

24: Compert Iohain uasail, ‘the conception of noble John’ MO / Compert Ioain 

uasail, the conception of noble John! MG 


From his comments in the preface of MG, we know that Máel Muire 
had a copy of MO at his disposal. The above list of possible examples of 
verbal borrowing, some of which may perhaps be attributed to the use of 
the vernacular in both texts, shows that he may sometimes have used it. 


Entries Relating to the Period 830-1174 


MG contains the names of seventeen ecclesiastics — only two non- 
Irish — who are known to have died in the period between the writing of 
MT and MO and Máel Muire's own time“. I cite here the entry and, where 


“ The two non-Irish names are those of Johannes Paparon (25 June) and Thomas Becket 
(29 December). I have omitted from the list some names that may refer to later ecclesiastics, for 
example, Áed ‘of the Island’ (7 April), Cellachán (22 April), Domnall (26 April), Mochaidbèo 
(11 October), and Samuel (7 November). 
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present, the gloss from MG and, where possible, I identify the ecclesiastic 
by reference to the annals. 


FEBRUARY 
6: Finnian abb na hinnse, ‘F. abbot of the island’ / gl. Maelfindiäin, abb Insi 
Patraic, ‘Mael Finnia, abbot of St Patrick's Island, County Dublin’ (possibly = 
Máel Finnia, king of Brega and religiosus laicus, t 903, AU)? 
22: mac Dornan ... Mael-brigte (= Mael Brigte mac Tornain, abbot of Armagh, 
t 927, AU) 
MARCH 
27: Gelasius ... cenn Banba, ‘G., Banba's head’ / gl. Gilla mac Liag, comharba 
Patraicc, ‘G. coarb of Patrick’ (= Gelasius / Gilla Meic Liac, abbot of Armagh, 
t 1174, AU) 
Machabeus bagfer, ‘M., the warrior' / gl. Gilla Mochaidbeo, abb mainistrech 
Poil ocus Pedair i nArdmacha, ‘Gilla Mochaidbeo, abbot of the church of SS. 
Peter and Paul in Armagh' (t 1174, AU) 


MAY 
9: Cetfaid nar’ char cisu, ‘C. who loved not tributes’ (= Cétfaid, ‘head of the clerics 
of Munster’ t 1056, AU) 
13: Tigernaigh Boirchich ind fir ... trebair, ‘T. B., the prudent man’ (= Tigernach 
Boirchech, *coarb of Finnian [of Movilla] and chief confessor of Ireland', t 1061, 
AU) 


3l: 


- 


JUNE 
12: Cristan sodh ro sechain, *C., who shunned ease’ / gl. Gilla Crist úa Morghair 
(= Gilla Críost Ua Morghair, bishop of Clogher, ‘interred in the church of SS. 
Peter and Paul at Armagh’, f 1138, AFM) 
25: cardinail Eoin ... mor talman ro thimchell, ‘Cardinal John, who went round many 
lands’ (= Cardinal Ioannes Papiron, who arrived as papal legate in Ireland in 
1151, AFM) 


AUGUST 

5: Gormgal ... ‘ga degrigh, 'Gormgal, with his good king’ (= ‘Gormgal of Int Ard- 
ailéan [now High Island, County Galway], chief confessor of Ireland', t 1018, 
AU) 

13: ármemm Imhar, ‘Let us reckon 1.’ / gl. úa hAedaccáin (= Imar Ua hÁedacáin, 
*who built the church of SS. Peter and Paul at Armagh, [and who] died in Rome 
on his pilgrimage', t 1134, AFM) 

SEPTEMBER 


15: Corbmac Mumhan, ‘C. of Munster’ (= Cormac son of Cuilennán, ‘king of 
Cashel’, t 908, AU)! 


xc COLGAN, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 268. 

> A later hand in AU states that the death took place on the ‘feast of Dagan of Inber 
Daile, the ides of September, the thirteenth of the moon’. Other dates are also assigned to the 
event, e. g. 14 September (MD), 17 September (AFM), and 17 December (FIA). 
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OCTOBER 
8: Corcrán clerech, ‘C., the cleric’ (= Corcrán ‘the cleric, foremost in Europe for 
piety and learning”, t 1040, AU) 
20: Mael Eoin na haebe, ‘M. of the beauty’ / gl. epscop ocus anchoire, ‘bishop and 
anchorite' (= Máel Eoin, ‘bishop and anchorite of Trim’, t 931, AU) 
NOVEMBER | 
2: Malachias sui senad, ‘M. sage of synods’/ gl. Maol mAodhôcc úa Morghair 
airdeaspoc chatháoire Patraicc, ‘Máel Máedóc Ua Morgair, archbishop of 
Patrick's see’ (= Malachy / Máel Máedóc Ua Morgair, ‘archbishop of Ireland 
and Scotland’, t 1148, ATig) 
DECEMBER 


24: Mael Maire, Mael Caithfir na maithfhir, *M. and M., the good men' (7 Uniden- 
tified ecclesiastics who almost certainly died later than c. 830)? 

29: Tomas, tenn in trénfer, ‘T., stubborn is the champion’ (= Thomas Becket of 
Canterbury, t 1170)? 


Only two of those in this list — Malachy (2 November) and Máel 
Eoin (20 October) — are in the body of the verse for their days; all others 
were introduced in the final couplets. What seems to have weighed most 
with Máel Muire in his selection were the links of those chosen with 
houses of Augustinian canons: Gilla Mochaidbeo (31 March) and Imar 
(13 August) were associated with the Augustinian priory of SS. Peter and 
Paul at Armagh, while a third, Gilla Críst Ua Morgair (12 June), who may 
have introduced the rule of Arrouaisse at Clogher under the influence of 
his brother Malachy (2 November), was buried among the canons at Ar- 
magh/^ Furthermore, three of those deceased before the canons came to 
Ireland, Máel Finnia (6 February), Tigernach Boirchech (13 May), and 
Máel Eoin (20 October), were associated with churches (St Patrick's 
Island, Movilla, and Trim) that later became Augustinian priories. This 
obvious influence of his own rule on Máel Muire's choice of names means 
that other additions, no longer identifiable, may have been made for the 
Same reason. 


b ERN 


$? In a note in the right margin of the text, Colgan identified Máel Muire as Marianus 
Scotus who died, apparently on the 22 December, in 1082/1083 (see Ó RIAIN, Four Irish Mar- 
tyrologies, n. 184). 


53 None of the Irish annals records this obit. 
54 See GWYNN — HADCOCK, Medieval Religious Houses, p. 162-163. 
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Book of Leinster Texts as Sources of MG 


Although this version of MT cannot have been Máel Muire's direct 
source for his entries on Irish saints, we have seen that he may have 
shared with Áed Mac Crimthainn, scribe of the Book of Leinster (LL), a 
common exemplar”. Should this be true, then fair copies of other texts 
now preserved in LL's hagiographical section (ff. 347-374) may have ac- 
companied the copy of MT to Knock Abbey. Some of Máel Muire's notes 
to his text, when not drawn from MT itself, closely resemble material 
otherwise preserved in LL. For example, sources similar to LL's versions 
of miscellaneous genealogical texts, which are attached to the manuscripts 
corpus of saints' pedigrees, appear to have influenced at least twenty-one 
notes in MG?6. Seven examples from MG's entries for the month of Jan- 
uary are accompanied here by the corresponding text of LL’s pedigrees”. 


JANUARY 


l: Fainche (gl. Fainche Garbh o Loch Eirne, ogh isidhe o Ros Airthir) MG / 
Fainche Garb ... i rRus Airthir ic Lochaib Erni, Ó RIAIN, Corpus Genealo- 
giarum, p. 126, $ 690.2. 

1: Colman (gl. Colman Muilinn 6 Dhaire Chaochain i nDail Ríada) MG / Colman 
Mulind (gl. o Daire Chaechain i nDal Riatae), Ó RIAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, 
p. 131, $ 7022. 

5: Ciar (gl. ... o Chill Chére i Muscraighe ocus i Maigh Ascaidh) MG / [Muscraige] 
… Ceir Ascad — .i, nomen campi — i Cill Ceiri, Ó RIAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, 
p. 109, 8 665.2. 

9: Guaire (gl. Becc Achaidh Dubhthaigh i Maigh Li for bru Banna MG / Guaire ... 
i nAchud Dubthaig i mMaig Li for bri na Banna Ichtair, Ó RIAN, Corpus Ge- 
nealogiarum, p. 10, § 52. 

11: Eltene (gl. mac Maoláin ó Shenchúi) MG / Eltini mac Meic Mailain i Senchui, 
Ó RIAN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 115, § 670.43. 


55 For the relevant section of the Book of Leinster, see BEST — BERGIN — O'BRIEN - 
O'SULLIVAN, Book of Leinster, VI, p. 1596-1648. 


56 For the LL version of this text, see Ó RIAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. xviii-xxiii, §§ 
1-326, 662-735. 


?' The 21 entries in question, together with cross-references to sections (§§) of O RIAN, 
Corpus Genealogiarum, are as follows: 1 January (Fainche, Colman = §§ 690.2, 702.2), 5 Jan- 
uary (Ciar = § 665.2), 9 January (Guaire = § 52), 11 January (Eltine = § 670.43), 22 January 
(Guaire = § 52), 28 January (Cainer = § 670.1), 17 February (Ossän = § 690), 16 March (Abban 
= § 287.1), 29 March (Fulartach = § 103), 2 April (Conall = § 120), 1 May (Natchoime = $ 
722.19), 2 May (Nechtan = § 722.75), 12 May (Lugaeth = § 670.18), 16 May (Caimech = $ 
381.1), 29 May (Bridinsech = § 670.31), 11 August (Attracht = § 180), 20 August (Trénéc = $ 
209), 2 September (Gentén = § 670.42), 16 September (Critán = § 722.103), and 27 October 
(Abban = § 287.1). 
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22: Guaire (gl. Guaire mor o Achadh Dubtaigh for brú Banna iochtaraicche) MG | 
Guaire ... i nAchud Dubthaig i mMaig Li for brü na Banna Ichtair, Ó RIAIN, 
Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 10, $ 52. 

28: Cainer (gl. ingen Cruithnechain i cCill Cuilinn i cCairbre) MG / Cainer ingen 
Chruthechain i Cill Chulind i Cairpre, Ó RIAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 112, 
§ 670.1. 


In all cases, the gloss in MG corresponds closely to the wording of 
LL; and in two instances — Eltíne (11 January) and Cainer (28 January) 
— the text of LL, which consists of a list of saints subject to Brigit of 
Kildare, is otherwise preserved only in copies of that manuscript". More- 
over, this text appears to have been used by Máel Muire for at least three 
other glosses, at 12 May (Lugaeth), 29 May (Briüinsech), and 2 September 
(Gentén)”. Similarly, a text on the saints of Clann Lugdach, now also 
preserved only in LL and its derivative manuscripts, was the likely source 
of glosses in MG at 1 January (Fainche) and 17 February (Ossan)™. 
Furthermore, a copy of the well known tract on the mothers of the saints, 
similar to that in LL, may have supplied material for three entries, at 1 May 
(Natchoíme), 2 May (Nechtan) and 16 September (Critán)?'. 

That Máel Muire was using material closely related to texts in LL is 
further indicated by some pieces of palaeographical evidence. One of 
these, at 12 January, where both MG and the Brussels (Br) copy of MT 
misread LL's Brenaind as Nem(n)ainn, led the editors of MT to conclude 
that the glosses in MG were derived, in part, from LL. Similarly, at 22 
August, where the note on Sinech in MG mistakenly reads inghen Annadha 


55 Later manuscript versions that derive from LL, such as the Books of Ballymote and 
Lecan, are not considered here. 


5 Lugaeth | gl. ... o Thigh Luta i Fothartaibh Mora (= Lugaeth ic Tig Luta I Fotartaib 
Maraib, $ 670.18); Briuinsech / gl. inghen Criomhtainn 6 Maigh Trea (= Brunsech ingen 
Chrimthaind i mMaig Threga, § 670.31); Genten / gl. sacart 6 Thir Guaire (= Gentine ... 
chrumthir sin i Tir Guare, § 670.42). It should be noted that MT's text for the 2 September has 
not been preserved. 


© 6 RAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 126-128, § 690. For the other manuscripts con- 
taining this text, see ibid., p. Ixxvi. For Fainche, see note 57 above. Ossán (gl. o Raith Osdin ... 
Sri hÁth Truim aniar) | Ossan ... i rRaith Ossain ... ri Ath Truim aniar, § 690.13. 


6! 6 RIAN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 169-181, § 722; Natchoime / gl. abb Tire dá Glas 

7 brathair do Chaoimhghin é (= ... mathair Choemgin 7 ... Nadchaemi Tiri Da Glas, § 722.19); 

Nechtan / gl. ... ó Chill Uinche i cConaillibh Murthemhne 7 ó Fhindabair Aba for brú Boinne, 

mac Liamhna dano seathar Pátraic ... (= Liamuin ... siur Patric mathair Nechtain Cilli Unci 7 

qui dicitur Mac Lemna 7 is é at i Findabair Aba ar brú Bóinni, & 722.75); Critán ! gl. Criotán 

d celloir Comhgaill ... (= ... mathair Chritain Chertrannaig do muntir Chomgaill, 
722.103). í 


® BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 179. 
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ó Chuil Bhenncair (‘Annaid’s daughter from Cuil Bennchair’), a palaeo- 
graphical factor is at the root of the error. The saint of Cuil Bennchair was 
in fact Bishop Lugach, and what gave rise to the confusion was apparently 
the placing of the name of the church in the source of Sinech's pedigree 
immediately before that of Lugach, as in LL (f. 352c10-40). There we find 
the words i Cuil Bennchair (‘in Cuil Bennchair’), between the two pedi- 
grees without any indication as to which it belonged”. 

In addition to the foregoing textual and palaeographical indications 
of Máel Muire's dependence for some material on a source very close to 
LL, there are also some external pieces of evidence. As we have seen, Finn 
Ua Gormáin (+ 1160), bishop of Kildare, who was possibly Máel Muire's 
brother, was in correspondence with the main scribe of LL, Áed Mac 
Crimthainn“. At the very least, therefore, news of Aed’s great book would 
doubtless have spread very quickly throughout Ireland at that time. 
Furthermore, as I show in my examination of the sources of the Com- 
mentary on MO, material closely related to LL again seems to have served 
as an important source®. Circumstantial, textual and palaeographical evi- 
dence combine, therefore, to indicate that, however this may have come 
about, material copied from the Book of Leinster, or material that had 
previously served as a source of that great manuscript, was available to 
Mael Muire when he set to work on the notes to MG. 


A Set of Annals as a Source of MG? 


For the information provided in at least 31 notes on feasts Mael Muire 
appears to have drawn on a set of annals. In the majority of these cases, 


& For Bishop Lugach of Cúil Bennchair, see also MG at 6 October, where the church is 
mistakenly placed in Lurg, a place now in County Fermanagh. 


$^ See above at p. 149-150. 
55 Chapter 8 below. Cf. Ó RIAIN, Die Bibliothek des Verfassers, p. 92, 98-99. 


$6 The entries from 1 November to 16 December, which, due to a lacuna in LL, are 
missing from MT, are not considered here. The relevant entries noted by me are: 7 January 
(Crónán = AU 643), 11 January (Suibne = AU 657), 12 February (Fethgna = AU 874), 18 Feb- 
ruary (Daniel = AU 660), 26 February (Áedlug = AU 652), 1 March (Báetán = AU 664), 8 
March (Liber = AU 619), 24 March (Cairlán = AU 588), 27 March (Suairlech = AU 750), 29 
March (Fulartach = AU 779), 6 March (Cathub = AU 555), 20 April (Sinach = AU 720), 23 
April (Suairlech = AU 775), 29 April (Lucreth = AU 753), 15 May (Dochonna = AU 726), 16 
May (Fidmuine = AU 757), 17 May (Sillán/Critán = AFM 658/638), 10 June (Ferdomnach = 
AU 782), 13 June (Mac Nisse = AU 585), 21 June (Suibne = AU 730), 22 June (Suibne = AU 
772), 29 June (Fáeldobur = AU 702), 1 July (Cuimin/Ailill = AU 459/526), 18 July (Crónán = 
AU 637), 10 September (Séigín = AU 663), 29 September (Murgal = AU 769), 1 October 
(Sinell/Fidarle = AU 603/763), and 8 October (Ciarán = AU 784). 
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the basis of this assumption is the presence in MG of information shared 
by the annals but absent from MT. Although it must be acknowledged that 
the version of MT used by Máel Muire could also have contained some of 
the relevant detail, the agreement in the five following examples almost 
certainly indicates a direct dependence on a set of annals: 


JANUARY 
11: Subhne (gl. abb Iae Choluim Chille .i. Suibhne mac Cuirtri) MG / obitus Subni 
mocc[u] Urthri, abb lae, AU 657. 
FEBRUARY 
12: Fethgna (gl. comurba Patraicc, cenn creidme na nGáoidel) MG / Fethgna ... 
heres Patricii et caput relegionis totius Hiberniae, AU 874. 
JUNE 
13: Mac Nissi (gl. abb Clúana Meic Nois fri ré sé mbliadan décc) MG / quies Meic 
Nisse, abb Cluana Moccu Nois, .xuii.o anno, AU 585. 
SEPTEMBER 
29: Murgal (gl. mac Uinnedha, ab Reachrainne) MG / quies Murgaile meic Nindedo 
abbatis Rechrainne, AU 769. 
OCTOBER 


8: Ciaran (gl. abb Rátha Muighe ocus Tighe Mofhinna) MG / Ciaran, abb Ratho 
Maighe Oenaigh ocus Tighe Mofinnu, AU 784. 


The entry at 12 February is particularly significant because the Fethgna 
of the annals was not the same as the person whose feast fell on this day”. 
The annals entry goes on to state that Fethgna of Armagh died on 6 Oc- 
tober, whereas Máel Muire, in wrongly making the identification, appears 
to have been unduly influenced by the several other references in the 
annals to this important successor of St Patrick‘. 


Sources of the Non-Irish Saints in MG 


Non-Irish saints are included in the commemorations of all but six 
days of the year 9, Unlike MT, which originated as a breviate version of 
MH to which names of mostly Irish ecclesiastics were added, MG was a 
versified list of mixed Irish and non-Irish names. In the preface to MG, 
Máel Muire named only two native authorities for Irish saints, MT and 


7 See also above at p. 112. 
8 Cf. MAC ART — MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster, s. a. 851, 859, 893. 


® The six days are: 17, 22 March, 21 May, 10 June, 22, 23 December. At 24 April, only 
the Anglo-Saxons Egbert and Wilfrid, both of whom were taken from MT, are commemorated. 
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MO. However, at 24 April, in a gloss to the name Ecbricht, which he had 
taken with Huiltbrith (Wilfrid) from his copy of MT, he stated that the 
name of the former saint was written Egbertus in martyrologio romano 
(^E. in the Roman martyrology’). This obviously refers to one of the 
sources he used for non-Irish saints, and possibly that used for the bulk of 
these entries”. Which authority was actually intended by the name is quite 
another question. Stokes listed a wide range of possible sources, including 
‘the Martyrology ascribed to S. Jerome, the lesser Roman Martyrology, 
and the Martyrologies of Ado, Usuard, and Baeda', but did not attempt 
to establish the extent of Máel Muire's dependence on any of them”. 
Furthermore, on the basis of the many Winchester saints in the text, Stokes 
also concluded that a ‘Winchester Kalendar’ might have been used", 

John Hennig, who reopened the question in his 1970 study of the 
Latin texts of MT, MO, and MG, was the first to establish the real char- 
acter of Máel Muire's sources for non-Irish saints". On the basis of a 
systematic examination of the entries, Hennig demonstrated that MG ‘is 
an Usuardianum, amplified, on the one hand, by a large number of entries 
obtained from MH (including MT and MO), on the other hand, by a 
smaller, but still considerable number of entries, also found in the later 
auctaria Usuardi ^. The dependence of MG principally on the Mar- 
tyrology of Usuard (MU) was reaffirmed in 1978 — and again in greater 
detail in 1982 — by Jacques Dubois, the editor of MU, who concluded 
that Máel Muire had used the second and latest recension of Usuard's 
work, together with a copy of the Martyrology of Ado (MA), and a bre- 
viate version of the Hieronymian martyrology (MH)^. 

My own investigation has little to add to the findings of Hennig and 
Dubois. Máel Muire's principal source of foreign saints was undoubtedly 
a copy of MU. Moreover, when he departed from this source, he occa- 
sionally drew either on a copy of MA, or, slightly more often, on the 
Hieronymian sections of his copy of MT. The extent of his overall depen- 


” The Commentator on MO likewise used the name martyrologium romanum for one of 
his sources, attributing it to Gregorius. See Chapter 8 below and Ó RIAN, Die Bibliothek des 
Verfassers, p. 95. 


7! STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. xlv-xlvi. 
7? Ibid., p. xlv. 
? HENNIG, Studies in the Latin Texts, p. 89-105. 
7 Ibid., p. 91. 


35 Dusois, Martyrologes, p. 69-70; ID., Les sources continentales. Dubois showed no 
awareness of the work previously published by Hennig. 
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dence on MU will become apparent from a break-down of the 149 non- 
Irish entries for January. 


Entries from MU 114 
Entries from MH (MT, MO) 23 
Entries from MA 3 


Entries from various other sources 9 


The same pattern, with slight variations, obtains throughout. For ex- 
ample, of the 123 April entries concerning non-Irish saints, 84 are from 
MU, 28 from MH, 7 from MA, and 2 from other sources. 

The entries classified above under various other sources may also 
have come from his copy of MU. Thus of the nine January entries of this 
kind, five are octaves and two are Celtic (non-Irish) names, all of which 
could easily have been present in Máel Muire’s exemplar”. As already 
noted by Stokes, many Anglo-Saxon saints associated with Winchester are 
listed in MG". It was probably the case, therefore, that Máel Muire's copy 
of MU, complete with Anglo-Saxon and British-Celtic names, originated 
in Winchester. Flann Ua Gormáin of Armagh, possibly a close relative of 
Máel Muire's, had spent many years in England, and this would explain 
the presence in Knock Abbey of an English copy of MU”. 

Máel Muire's copy of MA had a more local provenance. Jacques 
Dubois began his study of MG's borrowings from this source with a list of 
six persons ‘introduced by Ado ... and omitted by Usuard’”. He might 
have listed at least seven others, and each of the feasts included by him 
(and most of those omitted) is also in MCh, the only known, more or less 
full, Irish copy of MA? This also applies to the fifteen — more correctly 
eighteen — names of popes identified by Dubois as borrowings from 


76 The octaves are at 1-4, 13 January, and the two Celtic names are Iudoc (9 January) and 
Branwaladr (19 January). Other apparently Celtic, non-Irish, names occur at 23 April (Meith- 
chem), 4 June (Patrocus), 6 November (Uinnocus), 13 December (Judoich). In his list of 
“British and Armorican saints”, Stokes (Martyrology of Gorman, p. xlv) named several other 
saints, including David (1 March), whom Máel Muire would probably have taken from MT. 


? STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. xliv-xlv. Cf DUBOIS, Les sources continentales, 
p. 615. 


? For other English copies of MU in Ireland, see Chapter 11 below. 


? Dugois, Les sources continentales, p. 612. The feasts m question are: Alexander (30 
January), Sosthenes (11 June), Aggeus (4 July), Arnulfus (18 July), Hilarinus (11 August), and 
Loth (10 October). 


% See Ó RIAIN, Des notices messines and Chapter 6 above. The feasts omitted by Dubois 


are; Valericus (1 April), Tranquillinus (18 June), Gregorius (14 August), and Vedastus (1 Oc- 
tober). 
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MA. Each is likewise present in MCh, as are all five names described 
by Dubois as bishops of Ado's own see of Vienne?. Where MG's de- 
pendence on MCh becomes most apparent is in its list of bishops of Metz. 
The four named by Dubois are Legontius (18 February), Adelphus (29 
August), Petrus (27 September), and Rufus (7 November)”. According to 
Dubois, Máel Muire could only have known of these through ‘a martyr- 
ology completed at Metz”. The fact that all four, together with a fifth — 
Felix (21 February) — omitted by Dubois, are likewise in MCh, which 
spent some time in Metz, renders its use by Máel Muire very nearly in- 
controvertible. Among other entries added to MCh in Metz, and now also 
present in MG, are the feasts of Algisus (2 June) and Ma(g)dalveus, bishop 
of Verdun (3 October). The feasts of Vindicianus, bishop of Cambrai, and 
Eligius, bishop of Noyon-Tournai, both in MG on 25 June, although absent 
from the main text of MCh, are present in the calendar that precedes it m 

Finally, among a miscellaneous group in MG, absent from MU and 
MA, are several feasts also contained in MCh. These are the Conversion 
of Paul (21 January), Eventius (= Uuán MG, 3 February), Maria Egiptica 
(9 April), Iulius (13 April), Margaret (20 July), Augustine's translation 
(11 October), Siluanus (17 October), Maxima (24 October), Pope Gelasius 
(18 November), and Porphyrius (= Furfuir MG, 9 December)*. 

Dubois calculated that MG contained about 100 names taken from 
the Hieronymian sections of MT and a further 50 or so from a fuller ver- 
sion of MH. The problem here is that the Hieronymian sections of MT are 
preserved for only 204 days®”. Had the missing lists survived, they could 
well have contained the bulk of the entries ascribed by Dubois to MH. 
Proof that Máel Muire was using a copy of MT as a source of non-Irish 


*! Dubois (Les sources continentales, p. 612) lists fifteen only. Those omitted by him 
were: Simplicius (2 March), Xistus (28 March), and Anastasius (26 August). 

# One, Crescentius (29 December), is not the Vienne bishop of that name but a like- 
named African saint, borrowed by MCh from a copy of MH. Omitted from mention by Dubois 
in this category was Etherius, bishop of Vienne (14 June), whose name became Eucherius in 
MCh, whence Eucheir in MG. 

= DUBOIS, Les sources continentales, p. 614. 

* Ibid. p. 615. 


55 CRosTHWAITE — TODD, Book of Obits, p. 66. In the published edition of the calendar, 
Eligius's name has been corrupted to read Reliquiarum. Among the many feasts in MG whose 
provenance seem otherwise unclear are a few that are likewise present in MCh, such as Nico- 
laus (9 May) and Vigil of the Apostles (27 October). 


36 The feast of the Conversion of Paul is in the calendar, but not in the martyrology. 


#7 The missing Hieronymian sections in MT are: 30 January-1! March, 20 May (part)- 
1 August, 2-4 September, 1 November-16 December. 
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saints is provided by the list for 5 April where a person named Fatuel fig- 
ures among the external saints. Although provided with a question mark 
by Stokes, this is none other than Fatuelis, ‘the Saxon', whose decapitated 
head, according to MT, the only other source of the feast, recited the 
concluding words of the Pater Noster ®. 

Finally, some non-Irish entries in MG appear to have been drawn from 
now untraceable sources?. Examples are Silvester (13 January), Fustais 
(= Eustasius?, 6 February), Leo (12 February), Solomon (26 February), 
Quadratus (11 March), Iustinus (13 April), Pincto (23 May), Pope Euge- 
nius (24 May), Marcellus (1 June), Quirinus, Lucianus, Mauricius (5 June), 
Senic (27 June), Pulich (3 July), Sinclitic (23 July), Ceprius (27 August), 
Claudus (21 September), Sebaist (7 Sebastianus?, 15 October), Lupus (17 
October), Goran (1 November), Prudens (2 November), Hilarius, Quiri- 
cinus (3 November), Electach (17 November), Luca (= Lucas?, 23 No- 
vember), Paulus (26 November), Mammes (29 November), Ambrose's 
ordination (7 December), Cirilla (9 December), Celsus (10 December). 


Máel Muire's Editorial Approach 


We have already seen that Máel Muire brought a considerable com- 
mand of geographical detail to his task, as well as a style in harmony with 
the standards of his time. As editor, he also revealed his dislike of multiple 
commemorations by eliminating doublets, especially, but not exclusively, 
where these occurred either in the same lists or in lists close to one an- 
other”. This economical approach is also evident in his tendency to ignore 
Irish saints mentioned in the source text but not actually commemorated 
on the day in question"! Furthermore, he sometimes omitted, for no ob- 
vious reason, the name Colmán, the most common of all Irish holy names; 
examples are at 17, 23 and 27 October. On occasion he went so far as to 
modify the source material with the apparent purpose of accommodating 


# See above at p. 43-44. 


P Such bogus saints as Dagilla (= da gilla, ‘two youths’, 15 February), and Bachel (= ba 
chél, ‘it were an omen', 4 August) are not considered here. 


» Examples of names in MT that are omitted from MG are: 2 February (Mothrianóc, cf. 
20 August), 13 May (Dublitir, cf. 15 May), 8 June (Medrán, cf. 6 June), 14 June (Colmán mac 
Luacháin, cf. 17 June), 30 June (Dachée, duplicated as Cóelán in MT), 1 July (Ultán, dupli- 
cated in MT), 26 July (Nesán, cf. 25 July), 7 August (Dari, cf. 8 August), 28 October (Beoán, 
Mellán, cf. 26 October), 23 December (Motheimneóc, cf. Teimnén on 24 December), and 31 
December (Finnio, cf. 29 December). 


?! For some examples of this see above at p. 113. 
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names with which he was personally more familiar”?. Thus, at 15 June, St 
Colmän, whom MT assigned to an unidentified church named Imlech 
Brénainn, was transferred by Máel Muire to a church located in Dartry, 
County Monaghan, which he would probably have known at first hand, 
Similarly, at 1 July, an ecclesiastic named Ailill, whom MT assigned to 
the likewise unidentified Cluain Emain, was transformed by Máel Muire 
into the abbot of Armagh of that name who died in 526. In these two 
cases, there is no evidence to prove that Máel Muire had erred. However, 
as we have seen, this rationalising tendency might indeed lead into ob- 
vious error, as at 12 February, where Fethgna, whom MT listed but did 
not locate, is identified as the abbot of Armagh of that name”. According 
to AU, this man died in 874 on the ‘day before the Nones of October’. 
Another editorial error attributable to Máel Muire was brought about by 
an occasional failure to recognise correctly the referent of a location in the 
source text, which might lead to unwarranted amalgamation of entries”, 
Misreadings of the source, or a failure to restore to a correct nominative 
form the often oblique case of the name in the source, are very un- 
common”. However, there are a few examples of names losing their 
onomastic or tribal character in MG, or even of placenames deriving from 
personal names or vice-versa”, 

Overall, Máel Muire handled his sources very well, expertly accom- 
modating the names of the non-Irish saints to the demands of the ornate 
metre chosen by him for his poem. His text must rank as one of the few 
surviving literary monuments of the twelfth-century reform of the Irish 
Church. Máel Muire himself can be fittingly described in the words used 
by the annalist for his putative relative, Flann Ua Gormáin, fer eolach, 


?! Other possible examples are: 21 July (gl. Duine Móir MG = Glinne Munire MT), 23 
July (gl. Atha ind eich MG = Atha Innich MT), 31 August (Aedán, gl. ... o Inis Cathaig MG = 
... Insi Medcóit MT). 


95 See above at p. 112. 


% 23 February (Eirnin, gl. Cas Leithglinne MG = Cass Lethglinne ... Ernine Lethglinni 
MT), 31 March (Murmaig, gl. mur Maighe Mell MG = Murmaige ... Mella Daire Melli MT), 
26 July (Tomman, gl. Mungairti MG = Tommain. Nessain Mungarit MT), 20 October (Aedán, 
gl. Ingeldi, Maighe Eo MG = Aidani sancti. Ingell Maigi Eo MT). 


?5 The only example that I have noted is at 22 March where Treno, a genitive form, 
should have been restored to the nominative Trian. 


% For examples of the loss of original onomastic or gentilic force, see 26 June (gl. 
Proinntighe MG = Partraighi MT); 21 July (gl. saccart MG = Saxo MT), 14 March (gl. 
Maighnidhe MG = .h. Aignig MT), 21 July (gl. .i. Tamhnach Buadha MG = Tamhnaighe ... 
Buadge MT). Examples of personal names extracted from placenames are at 16 March 
(Barrfind, gl. epscop MG = Curitani .... Ruis Mind Bairend MT); 22 December (Uachall MG = 
Mochua o Chaill ... MT {21 Dec.)). 
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comarthamail i n-ecna diadha ocus domunda (‘a man remarkable for his 
learning in divine and human wisdom’)”. Finally, our indebtedness to the 
Franciscans of the early seventeenth century, and in particular to Míchéal 
Ó Cléirigh, the transcriber of the text, for having rescued Máel Muire's 
composition from probable oblivion, cannot be overstated. 


?! Mac CARTHY, Annala Uladh, s. a. 1174. 


CHAPTER 8 


TEXTUAL HISTORY AND SOURCES OF THE COMMENTARY 
ON THE MARTYROLOGY OF ÓENGUS (MO) 


Introduction 


Until recently, it had generally been accepted, on the basis of studies 
by John Strachan, Whitley Stokes, and especially Rudolf Thurneysen, that 
the Martyrology of Óengus (MO) was compiled between 797 and 808. 
However, a fresh examination of the two main supports for this dating — 
the apparent absence from the text of clerics alive later than 800, and the 
mention of two kings in the prologue who respectively died in 797 and 
808 — established a new dating to the period between 829 and 833'. On 
the one hand, at least one person mentioned in the text in fact died later 
than 808, and, on the other, the circumstances surrounding the deaths of 
the two kings relate equally well to the reigns of their respective sons, 
which overlapped between 829 and 833. It bears repeating here that this 
new dating of c. 830 applies only to the original metrical text of 2363 lines, 
comprising a prologue, martyrology and epilogue. It does not apply either 
to the preface or to the substantial commentary that accompany the met- 
rical text in the surviving manuscripts. As we shall see, the second of these 
two sections, henceforth the Commentary, may be assigned, at least in 
substance, to the period after the Martyrology of Gorman (MG) had been 
compiled’. This chapter will first examine the textual history of the Com- 
mentary and will then attempt to establish its sources, provenance and date. 


Modern Editions of the Martyrology of Óengus (MO) 


For modern editions of MO we are indebted to Whitley Stokes, who 
first published the text in 1880. For this edition, Stokes drew on four 
manuscripts for the preface, prologue, martyrology and epilogue but, for 


* This chapter brings together the findings of two previously published papers: Ó Rian, 
Martyrology of Óengus, and Ip., Die Bibliothek des Verfassers. 
! Ó RIAN, Tallaght Martyrologies and Chapter 4 above. 
: ? No systematic consideration is given here either to the mostly linguistic glosses that 
likewise form part of the Commentary or, with one or two exceptions, to the sources of the 


Preface that precedes it. I take both of these, at least in their substance, to have also been the 
work of the Commentator. 
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the Commentary, he relied almost completely on a single manuscript, the 
Leabhar Breac (Lb)’. A second edition by Stokes, published in 1905, was 
founded on a much wider selection of manuscripts, representative of the 
full surviving complement. In this case, however, Stokes drew the text of 
the Commentary selectively from all manuscripts other than Lb*. There- 
fore, only the 1880 edition of the Commentary is really of much use to a 
study of its manuscript history. The almost exclusive use of Lb for the 
Commentary of the earlier edition at least lessens the need for consul- 
tation of that particular manuscript, whereas reference to the manuscripts 
is at all times imperative when using the later edition. In the 1905 volume, 
Stokes's approach to the manuscript witnesses is eclectic, and because of 
his tendency to draw rarely on more than one other manuscript, his text is 
sadly unrepresentative. The unsatisfactory state of the two previous edi- 
tions of the Commentary may explain why, despite its description by James 
Kenney as a ‘rich quarry for the scientific investigator', worthy, according 
to Paul Grosjean, of an ‘étude d'ensemble", the Commentary has up to now 
received very little attention’. In fact, although its versions of some well 
known poems, most notably the early Irish poem /sucdn, have attracted 
some interest, only John Hennig has attempted to make a systematic ex- 
amination of its contents. In the absence of a comprehensive edition of 
the Commentary, I have examined and collated all surviving manuscript 
versions, establishing in the process a ‘common’ text, and identifying, 
where possible, the additions made by individual copyists. What follows 
is based on this reassessment of the textual evidence. 


The Manuscripts of MO 


Unfortunately, no copy of Óengus's text survives in its early ninth- 
century form, which I take to have been exclusively metrical. All manu- 
scripts containing the text date to several centuries later, to the period 
between 1400 and about 1630. Moreover, all of these include, in varying 
forms of completeness, the later Commentary (including glosses), and 
some of them also contain the preface. Although both Stokes and Hennig 


STOKES, Calendar of Oengus. Stokes drew the Commentary for December, which is 
almost completely lacking in Lb, mainly from three other manuscripts (R1, L, F). 


^ Ibid. 
> KENNEY, Sources, p. 481; GROSJEAN, S. Domangort, p. 107. 


$ For the Ísucán poem, see below at p. 177-179. Hennig (Notes on Non-Irish Saints) de- 
pended on Stokes's edition of the Commentary. 
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have been prepared to comment on the sources of the Commentary, 
neither has made any attempt to establish the interrelationships of the 
various manuscripts containing the text”. As the provision of preface and 
Commentary in their now familiar form marks what seems to have been a 
second phase in the transmission of MO, it is appropriate that the evidence 
for their textual interrelationships should now be examined. : 

The eight manuscripts containing MO, together with their sigla and 
approximate dates, are: 


B Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, 5100-4 (1630) 

C Dublin, National Library of Ireland, G 10 (16th cent.) 

F Killiney, Franciscan Library, A 7 (c. 1490) 

L Oxford, Bodleian Library, Laud Misc. 610 (White Earl's Book, 
early 15th cent.) 

Lb Dublin, Royal Irish Academy, 23 P 16 (Leabhar Breac) (1408-1411) 

P Dublin, Royal Irish Academy, 23 P 3 (1467-1470) 

R1 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Rawlinson B 505 (14/15th cent.?) 

R2 Oxford, Bodleian Library, Rawlinson B 512 (1500) 


Two glossaries, whose compilers made extensive use of the glosses 
and metrical text of MO, are also preserved. However, other than bor- 
rowing glosses on words, neither text made use of the Commentary. 
Consequently, the evidence of these two manuscripts will scarcely ever be 
used here. For the record, the manuscripts are: 


Eg London, British Library, Egerton 88 (1569). 
H Dublin, Trinity College Library, 1337 (H. 3. 18) (date uncertain). 


The state of preservation of Preface and Commentary in the eight 
principal manuscripts listed above is as follows: 


7 Stokes (Martyrology of Oengus, p. xlviii) stated in passing that *of the sources of these 
notes nothing certain is known’. Hennig (Notes on Non-Irish Saints) succeeded, as we shall 
see, in identifying a number of the extemal sources. 


* For descriptions of the manuscripts, see also Chapter 12 below and STOKES, Martyr- 
ology of Oengus, p. viii-xxiv. For more recent descriptions of some manuscripts, see C (Ni 
SHEAGHDHA - Ó MACHAN, Catalogue, I, p. 60-65); F (DILLON — MOONEY - DE BRUN, 
Catalogue, p. 14-16); L (DILLON, Laud Misc. 610; O'SULLIVAN — O'SULLIVAN, Three Notes); 
Lb (Ó CONCHEANAINN, Scribe of the Leabhar Breac); P (MULCHRONE — FITZPATRICK, Cata- 
logue, fasc. 27, p. 3433-3440); R2 (BEST, Notes on Rawlinson B 512). 
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Preface B C F L Lb P R2 
Prologue B C F L Lb R2 > 1.60 
January B C>15 F L Lb P RI R2<18 
February B C F L Lb P RI R2 
March B C»12 F L Lb P RI R 
April B F L Lb P RI R2>24 
May B F L Lb RI 

June B F L Lb P Ri 

July B F L Lb P RI 

August B F L Lb P Ri R2«3 
September B F L Lb RI R2 
October B F L Lb P RI R2 
November B C<21 F L Lb P RI R2 
December B C F L Lb>6 Rl R2 
Epilogue B C F L Lb P R2 


As is clear from the list, some of the manuscript versions of certain 
months have fragmentary texts only’. 


Thurneysen’s Stemma of the Manuscripts of MO 


The 1905 edition of MO by Stokes appears to have increased Rudolf 
Thumeysen’s interest in the text, and this was marked not only by his 
1907 re-examination of the dating evidence but also by a seminar on the 
manuscript tradition and restoration of the text held by him in 1911 at the 
School of Irish Learning in Dublin. As far as I am aware, neither Thur- 
neysen nor any other participant published the results of this seminar. 
Among the many well-known scholars who participated, however, was 
Richard Irvine Best, and he wrote at least some of the results onto the 
front flyleaf of his copy of Stokes’s 1905 edition'". In order to make the 
results of this phase of Thurneysen’s interest in MO available in print, I 
Shall preface the presentation here of my own conclusions by publishing 
the manuscript stemma established during the 1911 course. 


? The sigla > and < respectively indicate as far as and from the day in question. P’s ver- 
sion of the Preface is a fragment only, corresponding to the text from the last line of p. 10 to the 
end of p. 14 of Stokes’s 1905 edition. Fragments of the Commentary of C for 27, 3! January 
are also preserved. 


'° According to an account published in Ériu, 6 (1912), p. 175, Thurneysen's course was 
attended by no fewer than thirty-four students, including many well-known scholars. Best's 
notes, which 1 discovered by accident while working in the manuscript room, are in Dublin, 
Trinity College Library, Best 200B no. 3. In addition to the stemma, the notes comprise some 
critical comments on Stokes's edition together with a table, similar to the one given above, 
showing the extent of the surviving text in the various manuscripts. 
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Thurneysen's elaborate stemma, as preserved by Best, reflects the 
extremely involved nature of the evidence: 


(0) 
l 
O2 
pm loc 
Z- y — 
; x 
xj Sg 
E 
x3 
vA 
rl c- -- p Sd 3 lb R2 B? 
loak | 
RI C | P Lb 
L (mixed) F (mixed) 


Thurneysen identified two main lines of transmission, z and y, which 
branched off at a point in the evolution of the text designated (for reasons 
unknown) O2. The less complicated of the two lines, z, culminated in 
manuscripts R1, C, L, and P. Line y, having first evolved into a form 
designated x that was followed by several other intermediate stages of 
transmission, was finally represented by manuscripts F, Lb, R2, and B. 
Thurneysen regarded L and F as mixed versions, deriving from both lines 
of transmission. Unfortunately, no trace appears now to survive of the 
textual evidence used to establish this stemma. Nor is it clear how much 
consultation of the manuscript sources took place before or during the 
seminar. It would seem that Stokes's 1905 edition of the metrical text, 
which is rich in variant readings, was the main frame of reference. 


The Ísucán Poem 


Whatever its exact evidential basis, Thurneysen's stemma is, as we 
shall see, accurate enough in outline. The close relationship of L and P, 
for example, has since been reaffirmed by Kathleen Mulchrone, Seán S. Ó 
Conghaile, and Gordon Quin in comments on the text of the well-known 
poem /sucán, which the Commentary of MO for the feast of St Íte (15 
January) includes in manuscripts B, F, L, Lb, and P. Furthermore, in his 
edition of the poem, Quin argued that Lb, B and F together preserve the 


"In fact, the direct line to P is shown, erroneously, as emanating from y. However, the 
position of P, next in line to L, shows an awareness of the closeness of their relationship. 


? MULCHRONE, Notulae Quaedam, p. 143; Ó CONGHAILE — Ó RÍORDÁIN, Ri na nUile, p. 
78; QUIN, Early Irish Poem, p. 43. 
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original tradition of Ísucán, which, at least as far as the relationship of 
these manuscripts is concerned, also agrees with Thurneysen's stemma, 

Only a new critical edition of MO will yield a reliable textual stemma. 
In the meantime, however, I have re-examined all the manuscripts with a 
view to forming a sounder opinion of how they interrelate". Building on 
the lead given by previous scholars, I shall begin here with a fresh exami- 
nation of the manuscript evidence of the /sucdn poem. However, my con- 
cern is not with the poem itself but with its preface, which is preserved 
not only in B, F, L, Lb, and P, but also, in respect of lines 1-4, in C. As 
published by Stokes from L, with line numbers added here, the preface 
reads: 


Foraith mor ngur ngalar.i. ro fortachtaig Dia di nó ro reithistar 

mor ngalair .i. ár ba mor in galur di, dael oc a diul méitigther oirce ro 
chlóid a lethtaeb uile, ni fhitir nech sin furri. Téit fecht n-óen amach: tic 
in dael assa fochlai dia heis. Atchiat na caillecha hé 7 marbait didu hé. 
Tic-si iarsin [7] ór na tainic sim didu iarfaigis cid dochuaid mo dalta?ar 
st, 7 cia dusfaraill hé? Na gat nem foirnd, ar na caillecha, 7 sinde ro 
marb hé, 7 ní fetamur nabbo urchoitech hé. Cid fil ann didu, ar sí, acht ní 
geba caillech tre bithu mo chomarbus issin ngnim sin, 7 ni geb-sa didu, 
ar isi, óm Thigerna, co tuca [a Mac] a nim a richt naiden dia altraim 
dam dono. Co tainic in t-aingel no gnathaiged timthirecht disi ara 
hamus. Mithig em, atbered si fris. Co n-erbairt fria: doberthar duit inni 
conaighi. Co tainic Crist chuici a richt naíden. Conid ann atbert si”. 


D © -10 Li 4» WHY — 


— æ 
N- © 


A collation of the manuscripts confirms a number of points, including 
some made by previous editors. First, there is a close relationship between 
L and P'®. Secondly, although manuscripts B, C, F, Lb in the main re- 
present a separate line of transmission, within this group (a) C and Lb and 
(b) B and F regularly agree among themselves". The remaining textual 
evidence is less tractable. It would appear, for instance, that some redac- 


P? Quin, Early Irish Poem, p. 43. The cataloguers of the Killiney manuscripts also noted 
that the preface of F agrees with R2 against L (DILLON - MOONEY — DE BRUN, Catalogue, p. 15). 

14 The time needed for this re-examination became available as a result of the award of a 
prize by the Humboldt-Stiftung, which I have pleasure in gratefully acknowledging. 

5 For text and translation, see STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 42-44. 

!6 2: méitigther L(P) / medithir (BCF)Lb || 4: heis LP / hessi (CF)Lb; 7 LP / — BCFLb || 9: 
— LP / a mac BFLb. 

P (a) 2: oirce (BF)L(P) / orcni (C)Lb || 3: chlóid (BF)LP / clai (C)Lb; n-óen B(F)L(P) / 
(n-Jand C(Lb) || 5: - BFLP / 7 CLb; ór na BFL(P) / ona CLb; sim (BF)L(P) / in dóel (C)Lb. (b) 
5-6: iarfaigis LLb(P) / iarfaigidsi BF, dusfaraill L(P) / dó faraill BF, foirnd L(LbP) / oruinn 
B(F). 
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tions, such as C and L, the latter being among those classified as mixed by 
Thurneysen, were the result of access to more than one source’. Thus, un- 
less it was due to indepeudent scribal innovation, horizontal transmission 
would appear to underlie some anomalous agreement among manuscripts”. 
However, ignoring these anomalies, the preface to the /sucdn poem by 
itself provides clear evidence of two main lines of transmission, which I 
shall follow Thurneysen in denoting z and y, represented by manuscripts 
L, P, on the one hand and B, C, F, Lb, on the other. In addition, we have 
evidence of two sub-lines within the y line, here represented by C, Lb (y1), 
and by B, F (y2). 


The Entry in MO on Donnán of Eigg 


Manuscript R1, which Stokes regarded as the best copy by far, in 
keeping with its tendency to abbreviate drastically, especially where native 
saints were involved, confined itself to a gloss on foraith of the Ísucán 
poem”. In order to establish its place in the manuscript history of the text, 
therefore, we must turn to the entry on Donnán of Eigg at 17 April, where, 
uncharacteristically, R1 has the fullest text. Versions of this entry are also 
preserved in F, L, Lb, P, and R2, and the textual evidence can be further 
controlled by reference to a parallel passage in the Book of Leinster (LL) 
version of the corpus of saints’ pedigrees”’. The first and last sentences of 
the LL text are sufficient for our purposes: 

Ega nomen fontis i nAldasain (.i. carrac eter Gallgaedelu ocus Cend Tiri i n- 


acamair immuich) i Cattaib i tuasciurt Alban et ibi Donnanus cum sua familia 


martirium subiit ... Sic igitur in refectorio suo in nocte Paschae occisi sunt 


quinquaginta quattuor autem numero passi sunt simul cum ipso Donnano m 


The corresponding text of the Commentary in (1) R1, (ii) L, P, and 
(iii) F, Lb, and R2, reads: 
(i) Ego .i. nomen fontis hi Cattaib i tuasciurt Alban, et ibi Donnanus cum suis 


martyrium subiit ... Sic igitur in pransatorio occisi sunt, cethror ar choecait 
chena, ba se lin doch[u]aid martrai immalle fri Donnán. 


18 C's access to more than one source is well illustrated at 3 January, where the text reads 
Dun Flesce nó Lesce nó Blesc nó Lesc. Similarly, at 7 January, C reads dilsiu nó dixiu (here B, 
F, Lb read dilsiu and L, P, RI, read díxu). Although this shows that C had access to repre- 
sentatives of both main lines of transmission, it adhered mainly to the second line. 

1 For example: 5: ar si FLP / olsi BLb || 8: chomarbus FLP / chomarbus(s)a (B)Lb || 9: 
ar isi B(F)L / — LbP || 11: erbairt BFL / ebairt int aingel LbP. 

? STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. xxi. 

21 For the full text of the LL version, see Ó RIAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 166, § 717. 

22 The text within brackets is above the line. 
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(ii) nomen fontis in All Saxainib nó hi Cataib, et ibi obiit Donnan cum sua 
familia .iiii. ar choicait passus est”. 


(iii) ... nó i Cataib, et ibi Donnan sanctus cum sua familia obiit .i. li^. 


From this comparison it is clear that R1 stands alone in the relative 
fullness of its text, which must bring it close to the form of the original 
Commentary. Its switch to the vernacular at the end of the entry should 
also be noted, however, first because it is uncharacteristic of R1, and 
secondly because, as is shown by F, Lb, and R2, which retain a Latin text 
close to LL, it cannot reflect the original Commentary. On the other hand, 
comparison with the residual evidence of the use of Irish in the L and P 
versions of the number of those slain with Donnán indicates that the switch 
may have taken place at a stage of transmission shared by R1 with L and 
P, but already separate from the line of transmission represented by F, Lb, 
and R2. Besides confirming, therefore, eventually separate lines of trans- 
mission for R1 and L, P, this evidence shows that the three versions 
belonged together in line z at an early stage of transmission. Two more 
manuscripts, on the evidence of the entry for Donnán's feast, are to be 
added to line y. One, R2, tends to abbreviate or even to omit the non- 
essentials of its source. The other, L, one of Thurneysen's mixed manu- 
scripts, quite often, as in this instance, moved from line z to a line y source; 
where it belongs to y, I shall call it L1. 


The Entry in MO on Onchü 


With a view to elucidating further the nature of line y, which in total 
comprised the versions in manuscripts B, C, F, Lb, R2, and the mixed 
manuscript L (henceforth in this context L1), I shall examine a section of 
the entry on Onch at 8 February. The Lb version of the entry, with line 
numbers added here, reads: 


1 4. Onchü a ainm .i. isin derthaig relgi aingel i Cluain Mor Moedoc ata 7 
2 do Chonnachtaib do 7 fra laisec maith (with b above m) he. Conid he ni 
3 forsa tarla he i. taisse noem Erenn do thinol ocus ni gaibed i nnách cill 
4  cennido thaissib in noeim sin do thabairt dó coro thinoil co roibe scrin 
5  móir aice do thaissib noem Erenn. Teit dino co Cluain Moir Moedoc .i. 
6 . Móedoc .h. Dunlaing do Laignib, 7 ni he Moedoc Ferna. Eccmaing 


3 STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 116. Mention of ‘All Saxainib' suggests that the 
superscript of LL also formed part of the original Commentary. 

4 F omits sua and adds vel liv. R2 adds i tuascert Alban after Cattaib. In this line of 
transmission — and in L, which often draws on it — there follows a story concerning Donnán and 
Colum Cille. 
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7 Moedoc beo fora chind. Ni dot taissib dit damsa a clerig olsé co rabut 

8 imaille frissna taissib ele si. Is doilig sin ol in clerech. A dénam arai ar in 
9 filid. Teascaid iarum in clerech a lüdain de 7 atnaig don filid. 

10  Gortaigther iarum in clerech de sin conid de asbert, in ni ro thinoilis 

11 olse, is and so bias 7 is and bias do thaissi fén beos. Ocus issed on 

12 rocomaillead?. 


Besides Lb, this text is also contained in C, F, L, and R2. As might 
be expected by now, several readings indicate an intermediate common 
source for C and Lb — designated y/ above — and, where it does not 
abbreviate, R2”°. Several other readings show, however, that the version 
in Lb and R2 later branched off from y/. In the first line, for example, .i. 
Onchu a ainm of Lb and R2 is placed after ata in C, F, and L1. Similarly, 
at 3, Erenn of Lb and R2 is omitted in C, F, and L1, as is móir at 5. At 6, 
on the other hand, the addition to Laignib of sin (so) in C, F, and L1, is 
not shared by Lb and R2. Finally, Lb and R2 agree in reading /udain at 
9 against /udaiged (C) and lutugad (F, L1). Anomalously, however, at 2, 
an obvious corruption fra laisec maith, has been retained in C, L, and Lb, 
whereas F and R2 independently made sense of it. 


The Entry in MO on Bishop Etchén of Clonfad 


At this point, then, we have ascertained that the line of transmission 
designated y breaks down into y/ (C, Lb, R2) — from which an inter- 
mediate common source of Lb and R2, which may be called /br2, later 
branched off — and y2 (B, F, L1). To establish how the manuscripts re- 
presenting y2 interrelate, and also to confirm once more the subdivisions 
within y/, we must now turn to a passage concerning Bishop Etchén of 
Clonfad at 11 February, which is contained in B, C, F, L1, Lb, and R2. 
With added line numbers, this reads in R2: 


Teid iarum Colum Cille ar amus in clérig iarna fromad 7 innisid dó inni 
imo tainic. Dogentar, ol in clérech. Atnagar didu grada sacairt for Colum 
Cille 7 grada epscuip rob áil dó da thabairt fair. Érnaigid in clérech co 
arabarach. Pudar sin, a clérig, ol Colum cille, in grad tucais formsa, ? 
arai ní aithreghsa iter é, cen bam béo. Ina inad sin dano ni ticfa nech co 
brath do thabairt grad fair gusin cillsi — 7 is ed on comaillter béus”’. 


ON oU A © No = 


3 For text and translation, see STOKES, On the Calendar of Oengus, p. xlix. 


?6 E.g. 7: rabut (C)Lb / raibh F(L1) || 10: conid de (C)LbR2 / 7 FL]: thinoilis CLbR2 / 
thinoilis dana F(L1) || 11: beos CLbR2 / - FL1. 


27 STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 72. 
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This passage illustrates: (i) the division of y into y/ (C, Lb, R2) and 
y2 (B, F, L1); (ii) the presence within y/ of an intermediate common 
source designated /br2; and (iii) the fact that B and F derive from an inter- 
mediate source, which may be called 5f?*. 


A Working Manuscript Stemma 


In sum, therefore, taking together the textual evidence of transmission 
of the Commentary provided by the four entries already examined, we find 
the extant manuscripts of MO falling into the two more or less clearly 
defined lines of transmission designated z (represented by R1, L, and P) 
and y (represented by B, C, F, L1, Lb, and R2). Within z, only one inter- 
mediate source, which may be designated /p, has emerged. Within y, how- 
ever, there is clear evidence of the existence, first of sub-lines y/ and y2, 
involving respectively C, Lb, and R2, and B, F, and L1, and then, within 
these sub-lines, the emergence of the further intermediate common sources, 
lbr2 and bf. It cannot be overemphasized enough that this analysis is based 
on fragments of the text only; thus its conclusions are subject to confir- 
mation based on a much more representative selection of entries. In the 
meantime, however, we may adopt, for working purposes, the following 
tentative stemma: 


Ip vi y2 
ET. 
Pa Ie r2 bf 
EC P 0 
rl p c lb r2 b 
l | | | | | l |o 
RI P L C Lb R2 B F Ll 


Comparison with Thurneysen's stemma shows that, if we except his 
misplacement of the mixed version C and his separation of B from F, he 
had also identified the main manuscript groupings”. 


BE. g. (i) 1: ar amus in clérig iarna fromad (CLb)R2 / ar a amus (B)F(L1) || 3: grada 
epscuip (CLb)R2 / gradh n-espoic (B)F(L1) || 3-4: co arabarach CLbR2 / cos arnabarach 
(B)F(L1) || 4: tucais CLbR2 / tucad (B)FL1. (ii) 3: da thabairt fair (Lb)R2 / do Choluim 
Chille BCL1 / do F || 4-5: 7 arai LbR2 / — BCFL1 || 5: iter é (Lb)R2 / ar grad naile (BC)F(L1). 
(iii) 2: imo R2 / foa (CL1)Lb / risi (B)F || 4: a clérig (CLI)LbR2 / - BF. 

?? The affiliations of the glossaries Eg and H, which drew on versions of MO, are not 
considered in the present stemma. It would seem, however, that both manuscripts drew on 
sources belonging to line y. Thus, at 22 January, E ($ 642) and H (p. 128) cite the word dimicin, 
which is present in the y line but absent from the z manuscripts. 
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The Sources of the Commentary on the Martyrology of Óengus (MO) 


Now that the relationships between the manuscripts of MO have been 
established, two questions arise: whether the sigla of the manuscript 
stemma can be assigned dates and locations, and whether the historical 
circumstances that led to the provision of MO with a continuous and sub- 
stantial Commentary can be identified. Neither Stokes nor Hennig sought 
to establish an accurate date for the Commentary, with the result that only 
a very general date, such as Kenney's ‘in the eleventh century or later”, is 
usually attached to it’. As we shall see, however, textual evidence is avail- 
able to show that the bulk of the Commentary underlying all surviving 
manuscript versions was composed within a well defined period in the late 
twelfth century. 

The textual dating evidence is tied up closely with the identity of the 
sources used by the Commentator. In view of the martyrological character 
of the base text, the Commentator would have drawn principally on re- 
lated texts, and this assumption is borne out by Hennig's 1975 study of the 
sources, Although he consulted only the two editions of the text, Hennig 
nevertheless succeeded in establishing that the Commentator had drawn 
on three main sources: the Hieronymian Martyrology (MH), either the 
Martyrology of Ado (MA) or that of Usuard (MU), and the Martyrology 
of Tallaght (MT). I shall of course be re-examining here the use of each of 
these sources. I shall begin, however, by examining the Commentator's 
use of the Martyrology of Gorman (MG), a text which Hennig, without 
expanding on his reasons, specifically ruled out as a source”. 


The Commentator's Dependence 
on the Martyrology of Gorman (MG) 


As we saw in Chapter 7, the Martyrology of Gorman (MG) was com- 
posed at the priory of Knock Abbey near Louth, apparently in the period 
between 1168 and 1170”. The evidence of its use by the Commentator of 
MO can be found in more than 200 entries, spread fairly evenly over the 


» KENNEY, Sources, p. 481. 
?! HENNIG, Notes on Non-frish Saints, p. 120-126. 


% Ibid, p. 119. For the independent use of MG by the scribe of the Franciscan manuscript 
of the Commentary (here designated F), see above at p. 148 and below at p. 275-277. 


3 See also STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman. 
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entire year”. Furthermore, there is compelling evidence to prove that the 
borrowing cannot have been in the opposite direction, from the Com- 
mentary to MG. On several occasions, the Commentator can be shown to 
have borrowed superfluous material from MG which, although appropriate 
to the text of the source, had no relevance for MO. Thus, at 8 January, MG 
recorded separately the feasts of Ercnat, which is glossed ó Dun dá én i 
fiodhbaidh Dail Araidhe (*from Dün Dá Én in the wood of Dál nAraide’), 
and of Cuacca, which is glossed 6 Chill Chuacca i cCoirpre Ua cCiardha 
(‘from Cell Chuacca in Cairpre Ua Ciarda’). Of these two saints, the met- 
rical text of MO mentions Ercnat only. Yet the Commentary, as repre- 
sented by manuscripts of both lines of transmission (C, R1), includes the 
gloss on Cuacca, while attaching it to Ercnat. Similarly, at 8 January, 
separate glosses in MG on Onchü and Ternoc are brought together in the 
Commentary (C, F, L, Lb, R2) in reference to Onchi only. Much the same 
confusion underlies entries at 8 March (Connadil and Mochonna, as in F, 
Lb, R1, R2), at 30 October (Emach and Ercnat, as in F, L, Lb), at 9 
November (Sinech and Findsech, as in F, L, Lb), at 1 December (Candida 
and Mac Cainde, as in C, F, R1), and at 4 December (Berchan and Fer Da 
Lethe, as in F, L, Lb, R1). It follows from these and several other ex- 
amples, where saints were simply borrowed from MG without any attempt 
being made to combine them with saints already in MO, that the Com- 
mentary cannot have been given the form underlying its surviving versions 
until after MG had been compiled”. 

As it is certain, therefore, that the Commentator borrowed exten- 
sively from MG, this provides an earliest possible date for his own work 
of c. 1170. Moreover, so extensive was this borrowing that MG might be 
described as the principal native source of Commentary entries”. 


34 A random selection of entries influenced by MG for (i) January and (ii) May are: 
(i) 2 (Mainchíne), 3 (Findlug), 5 (Ciar), 8 (Ercnat, Cuacca, Nechtan), 9 (Fáelán), 12 (Laidcenn), 
13 (Mochonna), 16 (Fursa), 20 (Molacca), 21 (Fainche), 28 (Accobrán), 30 (Énán), 31 (Máel 
Anfaid). 
(ii) 1 (Natchoíme), 2 (Nechtan), 4 (Mochua), 7 (Breccán), 11 (Mochritóc, Cormac), 12 (Ailithir, 
Erc), 15 (Sárán), 16 (Caimech), 18 (Momáedóc, Cláenad), 21 (Colman Lobor), 22 (Rónán Find, 
Baithine), 25 (Dünchad), 26 (Beccán), 29 (Cumman). 

5 13 January (Mochonna, C, F, L, Lb), 11 April (Senóir, Lb, R2), 17 June (Colmán mac 
Luacháin, F, L, Lb), 25 September (Imchad, F, Lb, R1). 

°° Several glosses in MG consisted of Irish renderings of originally Latin notes in MT 
(see above at p. 153). It is interesting to note, therefore, that, of the upwards of 30 borrowings 
by the Commentator from MG in the months of January and February, in two only is an attempt 
made to translate back into Latin, viz. 12 January (illic sepulcrum = ann rohadnacht), 2 Feb- 
ruary (nomen collis = ainm telcha). 
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Although he turned less frequently to MT, the Commentator drew on 
it for upwards of 70 entries; if the full text of the source had survived, this 
figure would doubtless be much higher". Sometimes, the borrowings from 
MT are grouped together with those from MG, one filling out the other. 
For example, at 29 March (F, L, Lb, P) it was first stated that Eithne and 
Sodelb had nursed the infant Christ (quae nutriebant Christum), in ac- 
cordance with MT, before the two saints were localised in ‘the house of 
the daughters of Baíte' near Swords (i Taig Ingen mBaiti i taeb Suird), in 
line with MG. Similarly, at 12 October (R1, F, L, Lb, P), the two sources 
were brought together to provide an expansive note on St Mobi, placing 
him first in ‘Glasnevin on the northern bank of the river Liffey’ in line 
with MG (o Glaissi Noiden for brú Liphe leith atuaid), and then de- 
scribing him as ‘the son of Beoán of the Corco Trí of Luigne Connacht, 
and Uaine, daughter of Findbarr, ... his mother' in accordance with MT 
(mac Beoain do Chorco trí do Luignib Connacht. Huaine ingen Fhindbarr 
mater eius)”. 

Among the implications of the use of MT by the Commentator is the 
light that this throws on the question of the original authorship of that text. 
In two entries, one at 27 January (C, F, L, P, R1, R2), the other at 9 May 
(F, L, Lb, R1), the borrowing from MT was prefaced by the phrase ut 
Oengus dicit, and it is clear that Oengus of Tallaght, the author of the well 
known metrical martyrology, and as a bishop with responsibility for litur- 
gical matters the person most likely to have compiled MT, was intended. 
Clearly, this was also the view of the Commentator, whose copy of MT 
might have preserved some indication of authorship, now absent from the 
surviving witnesses to the text. 

In common with MO, MT survives in an annotated form whose ex- 
istence can be detected in some borrowed entries in the y version of the 
Commentary”. For example, at 21 January (F, L, Lb, R2), the Commen- 
tary contains an account in Latin of St Agnes, which shows word for word 
agreement with the note on the saint in MT”. A quatrain on St Bóethíne, 


37 For the lacunae in MT, which has a full complement of entries for 204 days only, see 
above at p. 103. 


38 The only change made by the Commentator was to render a mathair of MT as mater 
eius. 
? For the notes to MT, see BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 91-127. 
40 . 
Ibid., p. 96. 
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which was added to MT at 19 February, was reproduced, with only a 
minor change in the wording, in the Commentary (C, F, Lb, R2). If we 
include three doubtful cases, there are nine examples in the Commentary 
of agreement with notes added to the LL version of MT“. This indicates 
that the Commentator of MO, at least in its y version, had access to ma- 
terial closely related to the version of MT preserved in the so-called Book 
of Leinster (LL). 

In contrast to his use of MG, which was limited to Irish saints, the 
Commentator also drew material from the Hieronymian sections of MT. 
Here the extant version of MT is far more lacunose than in respect of its 
Irish sections. Yet, the Hieronymian sections of MT that survive for the 
first eight months of the year yielded some sixteen borrowings, followed 
by another nineteen from the sections for the months of September, Oc- 
tober, and December“. However, for his information on non-Irish saints 
the Commentator had at his disposal a more recent, and much more 
popular, source than MT, which he also used extensively. 


The Commentator's Use of the Martyrology of Ado (MA) 


The copy of the Martyrology of Ado (MA), one of the best-known 
medieval texts of its kind, that was brought to Dublin around 1028, served 
Máel Muire Ua Gormáin in 1168x1170 as a source for some of the non- 
Irish feasts in MG^. The dependence of the author of the Commentary of 
MO on MA, which amounted approximately to 70 entries, some of con- 
siderable length, was greater than on any other source of information on 


^! The complete list is as follows: 21 January (Agnes), 19 February (Boethine), 4 April 
(Cluain Eois ?), 5 April (Beccán ?), 19 April (Hermogenes ?), 20 April (feast of the saints of 
Europe), 4 August (Motua), 19 August (Mochta), 2 October (Omne). 


® See also the discussion of the martyrdom of Donnán of Eigg (above at p. 179-180), 
which is preserved in both LL 371b (cf. Ó Rim, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 166, 8 717) and 
the Commentary (17 April, F, L, Lb, R1, R2). 

^ JANUARY: 15 (Maurus), 18 (Maria?), 21 (Agnes). MARCH: 15 (Iacobus), 19 (losephus), 
29 (Gregorius). APRIL: | (Maria), 19 (Hermogenes), 25 (Marcus). MAY: 1 (Jacobus), 4 (An- 
terus), 12 (Cyriacus), 18 (Marcus). AUGUST: 7 (septem fratres in Effeso), 9 (Firmus), 27 (Cy- 
riacus). SEPTEMBER: | (esu Nave); 8 (Nativitas Mariae); 15 (Cirinus?); 17 (Euphemia?), 21 
(Matthaeus?), 25 (Eusebius?), 29 (Dedicatio basilicae Michaelis). OCTOBER: | (Lucas); 2 (Eu- 
sebius); 7 (Matthaeus), 13 (Marcellus); 20 (Euticus); 23 (Longinus); 29 (Quintus, Taimthina). 
DECEMBER: 24 (Lucianus), 27 (Ordinatio Iacobi), 29 (Victor?). The Hieronymian sections are 
lacking for 30 January-11 March, 20 May-1 August, 2-4 September, and 1 November-16 De- 
cember. 

^5 See above at p. 165-169. The standard edition of MA is DUBOIS — RENAUD, Marty- 
rologe d 'Adon. 
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non-Irish saints?. John Hennig, the only person up to now to have dis- 
cussed this question, decided that the Commentator had drawn both on 
MA and on the Martyrology of Usuard (MU). However, because Usuard 
had modelled MU to a large extent on MA, it is sometimes difficult to 
decide between them. Moreover, where a decision is possible, as in the 
following entries for the month of May, the Commentary consistently 
agrees with MA against MU: 

MAY 
6: (Iohannes) ... feruentis olei, Commentary (F, Lb), MA / olei feruentis MU 
12: (Quiriacus) ... idem et Iudas, Commentary (F, Lb, R1), MA / — MU (1 May) 
14: (Corona) ... Alaxandria, Commentary (F, Lb, R1), MA / - MU 
31: (Petronilla) ... filia Petri apostoli, Commentary (F, L, Lb, R1), MA / - MU. 


The entries borrowed from MA, however lengthy, are usually heavily 
abbreviated by comparison with the source text. Moreover, they normally 
retain the Latin wording of the original". Typically, the Commentator 
made use of such formulae as passus / passa est to round off the borrowed 
entries, as can be seen from his version of the entry at 7 January. In the 
original this reads: 

Item natale sancti Luciani Antiochenae Ecclesiae presbyteri et martyris, viri 


doctissimi atque eloquentissimi, qui passus est Nicomediae ob confessionem 
Christi sub persecutione Maximini ^. 


The corresponding, drastically abridged, entry in the Commentary (F, 
P, R1) reads: 


id est prespiteri Antiochie sub Maximiano imperatore passus est. 


Frequently the borrowed entries are even further abbreviated, to the 
extent that little more than the title of the saint or his burial place is re- 


55 Reference to the following seventeen examples, drawn from the first four months of the 
year, will suffice to prove this point: JANUARY: 2 (Isidorus); 7 (Lucianus); 14 (Felix), 19 
(Maria?); 20 (Sebastianus); 26 (Polycarpus). FEBRUARY: 6 (Andreas). MARCH: 4 (Lucius), 20 
(Polychronius), 25 (Maria). APRIL: 1 (Ambrosius); 3 (Evagrius); 5 (Iustinus); 12 (Iulius); 17 
(Petrus diaconus); 22 (Philippus); 25 (Marcus). 


* HENNIG, Notes on Non-Irish Saints, p. 125. The examples cited by Hennig of derivation 
from ‘Ado or Usuard', and from ‘Usuard rather than Ado’, were all taken from the R1 version 
ofthe Commentary. 


“ Some scribes, especially those of F and P, or of their exemplars, tended to translate 
Latin into Irish. Examples of this are found at 14 January (Felix, P), 26 January (Polycarpus, F), 
6 May (Iohannes, F), 8 May (Victor, F), 10 June (Barnabas, P), 29 August (lohannes, P), 13 
December (Lucia, F). Partial translations, which are also probably attributable to later scribes, 
can be found at 4 June (Martinus, F, Lb), 26 June (Gallicanus, F, Lb), 18 July (Christina, F, L, 
Lb, P), 7 August (septem dormientes, F, Lb). 


*5 DuBois — RENAUD, Martyrologe d'Adon, p. 5. 
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tained?. Moreover, the fact that the ‘historical’ arrangement of the feasts 
in MA was sometimes at variance with the Hieronymian order of MO 
does not appear to have disturbed the Commentator. On at least sixteen 
occasions, he used materials drawn from MA to comment on saints com- 
memorated on different dates in MO?" 


The Martyrologium Romanum attributed to Gregorius 


In the course of his study of the Commentary, Hennig paid special 
attention to ten instances in which the source, twice named as Mar- 
tyrologium Romanum, was attributed to a certain Gregorius (usually spelt 
Grigoriusy!. Hennig had nothing to say concerning the identity of this 
Gregorius, but he was almost certainly Gregory (t 1161), archbishop of 
Dublin, who appears to have been responsible for putting Christ Church's 
copy of MA, here designated MCh, into circulation?, But aside from the 
question of identity, one aspect of the attribution to Gregory is absolutely 
certain. As the following four examples show, the text attributed to him 
was a copy of MA: 

12 April: (Julius) ... foismedach (confessor), Commentary, (MA) / - MU 
15 September: (Basilica Mariae) ... a Focate, Commentary, (MA, 1 Nov.) / - MU 


2 October: (Eusebius) ... et non martirem, Commentary (MA) / - MU 
7 October: (Marcus) ... et confessor, Commentary (MA) / - MU. 


Moreover, all but one of the Gregorius entries can be explained by 
means of both MA and MCh. The exception is at 28 September, where 
the Commentator attributes to Gregorius the statement that Marcellus cum 
suis sociis de India erat?. Since no such claim is made regarding Mar- 


? For examples of this, see 17 April (Petrus diaconus, F, Lb, R1), 25 April (Marcus, F, 
Lb, R1), 25 May (Dionysius, F, Lb, R1). 

5 For a full list of examples, see Ó RIAIN, Die Bibliothek des Verfassers, p. 94. Five ex- 
amples will suffice to illustrate the procedure here, with the dates of MA given after the slash: 2 
January / 4 April (Isidorus, C, F, Lb, R1), 5 January / 18 February (Simeon, C, F, Lb, P, R1), 6 
February / 30 November (Andreas, C, F, L, P), 20 March / 17 February (Polychronius, F, Lb, L, 
P), 1 April / 4 April (Ambrosius, F, L, Lb, P, R1). 

5! HENNIG, Notes on Non-Irish Saints, p. 125. The Commentary refers to the Martyro- 
logium at 19 January and 12 April, and it refers to Gregorius at 19 January (Marius, R1), 12 
April (Iulius, R1), 31 May (Petronilla, R1, F, Lb), 27 June (septem fratres, R1), 22 August 
(Timotheus, R1), 15 September (Bonifatius, R1), 28 September (Marcellus, R1), 2 October 
(Eusebius, R1), 7 October (Marcus, R1), and 14 December (Drusus, R1). 


? See above at p. 141-142. In Die Bibliothek des Verfassers, p. 95, I suggested, hesitantly 
and mistakenly, that he could have been Pope Gregory VIII (1073-85), who was also the source 
of some important changes in the calendar (AUF DER MAUR, Feste und Gedenktage, p. 202, 254). 


53 STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 212. 
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cellus (more correctly Marcialis) in either MA or MCh, the Commentator's 
assertion in this instance may be put down to confusion on his part”. 

In addition to its Gregorius entries, on 22 other days manuscript R1 
alone of the Commentary reflects the wording of MAS. On these days, as 
well as on the days on which Gregorius is cited, Rl was probably using 
the Christ Church copy of MA. Of all the manuscript witnesses to the 
Commentary, R1 took the keenest interest in non-Irish saints, and is there- 
fore far more likely to have preserved the relevant entries of the original 
text. 


The Commentator's Use of Non-Martyrological Texts 


In addition to martyrologies, the Commentator also made extensive 
use of other hagiographical sources. Among the more interesting of these 
was a copy of Liber Hymnorum (LH), the two surviving manuscripts of 
which are dated to about 1100%. Of the three likely extracts from this 
source, the longest by far is the note on Brigit at 1 February (C, F, L, Lb, 
R2), which was drawn from LH 's notes to Hymnus S. Broccani in laudem 
S. Brigidae, and runs to about 45 lines”. A few lines of both texts will 
suffice to show how closely the Commentator followed the text of LH: 

Tancatar co Brigit a Huib Briuin Cualann .i. o Tealaig na n-epscop co Cill 

Dara .i. co Loch Lemnachta taeb Cilli Dara atuaid. Rofiarfaig Brigit dia coic i. 


do Blathnait, in raibi biad aici dona hepscopaib. Dixit illa non. Ba nár la Brigit. 
Condebairt in t-aingel na bai do blegon iterum MO. 


uii. n-epscoip tancatar co Brigit a Huib Briuin Chualand o Thelaig na n- 
Epscop sainriud co Cill-dara, ocus ro-iarfaig Brigit dia coic .i. do Blathnait, ‘in 
raba biad acci? Illa dixit, 'non'. Ocus roboi imloscud la Brigit ani hisen ... con 
n-erbairt in t-aingel fri Blathnait, co tucad na bu co Loch Lemnacta fri Cill-dara 
atuaith dia mblegon LH. 


?! My suggestion in Die Bibliothek des Verfassers, p. 95, that this entry is shared by MA 
may be ignored. 


55 The examples are: 16 February (luliana), 9 April (septem virgines), 19 April (Hermo- 
genes), 4 May (Anterus, Silvanus), 5 May (Iustinus), 7 June (Paulus), 15 June (Vitus), 7 July 
(Parmenius), 29 July (Lupus), 2 August (Fides), 11 August (Tiburtius), 20 August (Pamphilius), 
27 August (Rufus), 30 August (Agatha), 19 September (Felix), 22 September (Pantaleon), 
! October (Germanus), 14 October (Callistus), 20 October (Euticus/Zoticus), 22 October (Phi- 
lippus), and 14 November (Clementinus). 


56 For the manuscripts, one in Dublin, Franciscan Library, Killiney, the other in Dublin, 
Trinity College Library, see now DILLON — MOONEY — DE BRUN, Catalogue, p. 2-5; O’SULLIVAN, 
Notes on the Trinity Liber Hymnorum. 


57 This corresponds to BERNARD — ATKINSON, /rish Liber Hymnorum, I, p. 1 13-114, 117. 
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Another extract from LH's notes to this hymn forms part of the Com- 
mentary's entry on Bishop Conláed at 3 May (F, L, Lb, R1). Similarly, 
at 12 November (R2), about eight lines of the LH preamble to Hymnus S. 
Cuminei Longi were used to account for the name borne by Cuimíne son 
of Fiachnae?. From a comparison of these extracts with the surviving 
manuscript versions, it is clear that the Commentator was using either the 
Franciscan manuscript itself or a source very close to it. 

As might be expected, the Commentator was also in a position to 
draw on narrative material relating to saints. Thus, when commenting on 
Philip at 1 May (F, Lb, R1), he made a distinction between the apostle's 
natiuitas secundum carnem and his dormitatio, and cited in support the 
testimony of a work entitled Passiones Apostolorum. Hennig took the 
view that the text in question was the Breviarium Apostolorum, otherwise 
part of the introductory material of MH, which indeed specifically assigns 
Philip’s natalicium to the calends of May'. A second note on Philip at 22 
April (F, Lb, P, R1) in part reveals clear verbal dependence on the Bre- 
viarium: 

os lampadis interpretatur .xx. autem annis post passionem Domini Pilipus 

euangelium praedicauit Scitis et aliis gentibus: ad ultimum uero, cum esset 
annorum .lxxxuii. in Heropoli ciuitate Frigiae crucifixus et lapidatus est. Ex 
eadem tribu erat et ciuitate cum Petro et Andrea MO (R1)”. 


The corresponding text of the Breviarium reads: 


interpraetatur os lampadis a Bethsaida civitate ortus, unde et Petrus, ... deinde 
in Hierapuli Frigiae ... crucifixus et lapidatus obiit". 


The same applies to the note on Bartholomew at 25 August (F, L, Lb, 
P, R1), which again reveals clear verbal correspondence with the Brevi- 
arium“. Information on the apostles may also have been drawn from other 
sources. For example, the note on Peter and Paul at 18 January (F, L, Lb, 
R2), which bears no relation to the text of the Breviarium, is attributed 


55 BERNARD — ATKINSON, /rish Liber Hymnorum, 1, p. 125. 

Ibid. p. 16. 

$9 The two extracts from Broccán's poem on Brigit are in the F manuscript of LH only. 
*! HENNIG, Notes on Non-Irish Saints, p. 139; Comm. martyr. hieron., p. 3-4. 

$? STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 118. 

$5 Comm. martyr. hieron., p. 4. 


** Bartholomeus in Indiam perrexit et in ea passus est sub Astrige rege eorum .i. gladio 
decollatus est, uel uiuus sepultus est, post pellem rasam suam de corpore toto ante, et sic uitam 
finiuit (STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 188) = vivens a barbaris decoriatus atque per 
iussum regis Astragis decollatus, sicque terrae conditus (Comm. martyr. hieron., p. 4). 
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specifically by one manuscript of the Commentary to a passio kept at Ar- 
magh®. Hennig identified a text named Acta Petri et Pauli as the source 
in question. 

That the Commentator had access to a collection of passiones is also 
indicated by the entry on Iuliana (16 February, C, F, L, Lb, R1), which, as 
Hennig again noted, drew on a passio of the saint®. Finally, Jerome’s 
Liber de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis seems to underlie the account given of 
Cyprian at 14 September (F, Lb)®. 

The Commentator also had access to biographical materials relating 
to Irish saints. Thus, at 17 March (Lb, R2) and at 2 November (F, L, Lb, 
P, R1), he appears to have used a copy of the Vita Secunda of St Patrick, 
which provides support for the assertions that Sinell mac Findchada was 
the first person to be baptized by the saint, and that Erc Sláine received his 
blessing in prima pascha?. However, the biographical details concerning 
Irish saints seem to have been drawn mainly from vernacular sources. 
Examples are the entries on Ciarán of Clonmacnoise at 5 May (F, L, Lb) 
and at 13 June (L), Colum Cille at 11 February (C, F, L, Lb, R2) and 
9 June (L, Lb), Meic Ua Suanaig at 16 May (Lb), Mochuta at 11 March 
(F, Lb, R2), and Moling at 17 June (L, Lb)”. In all of these cases, manu- 
scripts of the z line of transmission of the Commentary are conspicuously 
absent from the list of witnesses, which may indicate that the passages in 
question were added at a later stage by individual copyists. Certainly, this 
is a necessary assumption at 16 May where Lb is the only manuscript to 
add a long account of Meic Ua Suanaig. Elsewhere, for example at 16 
January (Cuanna, L, Lb), 4 August (Molua, Lb, R1, R2), and 4 April (Ti- 
gernach, Lb, R2), vernacular notes on Irish saints correspond to passages 
in Lives that now only survive in Latin”. 


55 The words used are: Sicut passio eius, qui in Ard Macha invenitur, narrat. 

d HENNIG, Notes on Non-Irish Saints, p. 130. 

 Ibid., p. 133. Cf. AASS, Febr. t. II, p. 875, §§ 7, 10. 

$ MO (Ciprianus Affer primum gloriose retoricam docuit ... episcopus Kartaginis consti- 
tutus est) = AASS, Sept. t. IV, p. 195, § 22 (Cyprianus Afer primum gloriose rhetoricam docuit), 
ibid., p. 203, $ 67 (episcopus Carthaginensis constitutus est). 

e BIELER, Four Latin Lives, p. 78, 86. 

.. ^ Ciaran (cf. STOKES, Lives of the Saints, p. 120 [1. 4019, 4042], p. 130 [1. 4375]); Colum 
Cille (cf. O’KELLEHER — SCHOEPPERLE, Betha Colaim Chille, p. 62-64; STOKES, Lives of Saints, 
P. 301-303); Meic Ua Suanaig (cf. PLUMMER, Bethada Náem nÉrenn, I, p. 312-313); and Moling 
(cf. ibid., p. 300-301, 303-305). 

7! For Cuanna, compare HEIST, Vitae sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 409; for Molua, compare 


PLUMMER, Vitae, II, p. 210; for Tigemach (whose vita was allegedly translated from the ver- 
nacular), compare PLUMMER, Vitae, II, p. 262. 
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Material corresponding to the Book of Leinster (LL) 
and Lebor na hUidre (LU) 


As we have already seen, the very extensive note in MO at 17 April 
(F, L, Lb, R1, R2) on the martyrdom of Donnán of Eigg may be compared 
to a very similar note in the Book of Leinster”. This strengthens the pos- 
sibility, again alluded to in connection with the version of MT used by the 
Commentator, that he had access to materials corresponding closely to 
texts in the hagiographical section of the then recently completed Book of 
Leinster (LL). In fact, as Stokes was the first to point out, several other 
notes in the Commentary agree closely with passages in this section of 
LL”. The notes concern Máedóc at 31 January (C, F, Lb, R2), Brigit at 1 
February (C, F, L, Lb, R2, P), Moling at 17 June (B, L), and Moninne at 6 
July (F, L, Lb, Py”. Since both lines of transmission of the Commentary 
are represented among the manuscripts containing these notes, they prob- 
ably stem from the original Commentator. Significantly, in a few cases, 
viz. LL 1. 36740 (sligi), 1. 36795 (crin), the Commentary has the more 
correct readings (sligid, scrin). It seems likeliest, therefore, that the Com- 
mentator had access not to LL itself but to the exemplars used by Aed 
Mac Crimthainn, the principal scribe of LL, or to fresh copies thereof. The 
same conclusion was prompted, as we have seen, by an examination of the 
material drawn from MT by Máel Muire Ua Gormáin, the author of MG”. 

Some annotations may derive either from the manuscript known as 
Lebor na hUidre (LU), which was compiled, at the latest, about 1100, or 
from a closely related source". A poem in the text of the death-tale of 
Echu mac Maireda, which is now preserved only in LU, includes a qua- 
train from MO, attributed specifically to Oengus”®. This may explain why 
the Commentator cited the greater part of the relevant poem at 27 January 


7? BEST — BERGIN — O'BRIEN — O’SULLIVAN, Book of Leinster, VI, p. 1688 (= Ó RIAIN, 
Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 166, $ 717). See p. 179 above. 

7 See above at p. 186. 

74 STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 55n, 152n, 167n. 

75 Máedóc (cf. BEST — BERGIN — O'BRIEN — O'SULLIVAN, Book of Leinster, V, p. 1243 Į}. 
36874-36896]); Brigit (ibid., p. 1235 [1. 36663-36674]); Moling (ibid., p. 1236-1240 [1. 36674- 
36800], by far the longest passage); Moninne (ibid., VI, p. 1688-1689 [1. 51837-51858], = O 
RIAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 166-167, $ 718). In Moninne's case, only the fourth of LL's 
seven verses is found in the Commentary, which adds three more from an unknown source. 


76 Above at p. 157-158. 


7 For a discussion of the date of this manuscript, see Ó CONCHEANAINN, Reviser of 
Leabhar na hUidhre, and Ip., Leabhar na hUidhre. 


78 BEST — BERGIN, Lebor na hUidre, p. 99; STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 38. 
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(C, F, L, R2), in a form very close to the version in LU. However, one 
quatrain of the Commentary version, beginning Ciarsam duine ciarsam 
bled, is taken from a poem entered separately in the text of the death-tale^. 
Moreover, a note relating to the placename Carn Curnáin, that follows the 
poem in the Commentary, corresponds to yet another part of the death- 
tale“. All of this proves that a version of the prose text, very close to that 
now preserved only in LU, was the source used by the Commentator of 
MO. 


The Commentator’s Use of the Dindshenchas 


The Commentator's use of the death-tale of Echu shows that he was 
by no means completely dependent on hagiographical sources. This is 
borne out by several notes that clearly derive from a copy of the text on 
the lore of placenames, known as the Dindshenchas, which was put to- 
gether at the beginning of the eleventh century. Dependence on this text 
is clearly evident in the Commentary at 7 April (Cenn Étig, B, F, Lb, P, 
R2, Bladma, F, R2), and again — although less well attested among the 
manuscripts of the Commentary — at 10 May (Bennchor, R1), and 11 De- 
cember (Mugna, C, F)?, Furthermore, the use of a prosimetric version of 
this source is implied by the entry on the great oak of Mugna, which reads: 


Mughna darbile mór ocus ba coimlethan a barr frisin magh uile. Tri toraidh 
gacha bliadna fair, ocus ro mairestar o aimsir dilenn fo dichleth gusan oidhche 
in ro genair Conn cétchathach, ocus is iarum ro foillsigedh. Tricha edh remhet 
in crainn sin ocus .ccc. eadh a airde. Ninine eices immorro ro trascair in crann 
sin, ut dixit: 

Eo Mughna ba mar in crann, 
tricha edh a thimthacmang, 
fo diamair re hedh do bi, 

tri cét edh ina airdi, etcetera 


The introductory prose reflects in part the Dindshenchas account of 
the plain of Mugna, which reads: 


Tri toirrthi fair...Boí didiu re cian i ndiclith co gein Chuind Cétchathaig. 
Ninine eces immorro rotrascair.. 9" 


” BEST — BERGIN, Lebor na hUidre, p. 97, 1. 3003-3006. 

% Ibid. p. 99, 1. 3084-3085. 

?! For a discussion of the date of this text, see Ó CONCHEANAINN, A Pious Redactor. 
*? Cf. Gwynn, Metrical Dindshenchas, IV, p. 230; IL, p. 54; IV, p. 224; III, p. 144. 


s STOKES, Prose Tales, p. 419, § 34. An echo of the poem is also found in the text of the 
Prose Dindshenchas which reads: tricha edh a tacmacc ocus tri cét ed a airde... 
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The corresponding metrical Dindshenchas version contains a quatrain 
which, excepting the third line, agrees very closely with the Commentary. 
It reads: 

Eó Mugna, ba mór in crann, 

tricha ed a himtacmang, 

foderc fiad cách ait i mbí, 
tri cét ed ina airdi...™ 


The Commentator's Use of Genealogies 


Among the material, hagiographical and non-hagiographical, at the 
disposal of the Commentator was a collection of saints’ genealogies of the 
kind often found attached to collections of secular genealogies in the large 
miscellanies of the twelfth and later centuries. In this case, however, 
some differentiation must be made between the original Commentator and 
later copyists. Of the hundred or so genealogies now forming part of the 
Commentary, only eleven are preserved in the two main manuscripts of 
the z line of transmission, the line that appears to be closer to the original®*. 
As for the twenty genealogies now preserved only in manuscript R2 (line 
y) of the Commentary, there is a strong possibility that these were added 
by the scribe, Dubhthach Ua Duibhgeannáin?". Seven of them are in agree- 
ment with genealogies preserved in the Book of Glendalough (Rawlinson 
B 502), which may have been in the custody of Dubhthach’s family. 


% For text and translation, see GWYNN, Metrical Dindshenchas, lll, p. 144. 


85 Among other miscellaneous, non-hagiographical texts drawn upon by the Commentator 
were the king-tale Orgain Trí Mac Diarmata at 21 May (F, Lb = GREENE, Fingal Rónán, p. 48- 
49); a poem on Cá Roi at 12 March (F, Lb, R2 = MEYER, Gedicht auf Curdi, p. 39, $8 14, 15), 
and Cormac's Glossary at 21 October (F, Lb, L, P = MEYER, Sanas Cormaic, p. 74, $ 878). For 
the genealogies, see Ó RIAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. xviii-xix. 


56 Of the eleven genealogies only one is preserved in Ri, viz. that of Comgall (three names 
only) at 10 May. The ten others are in P at: 10 January (Diarmait), 31 January (Máedóc), 17 
February (Fintan), 19 February (Baíthín), 18 August (Daig), 19 August (Énán), 23 August 
(Eogan), 20 August (Máel Dub), 12 November (Cuimine Fota), 18 November (Rónán). Approx- 
imately twenty are in L, a version of the Commentary that draws variously on an z- and y-type 
source. R1 reserves most of its emphasis for non-Irish saints, which may explain its relative 
lack of genealogies. 


#7 The genealogies are: 20 January (Molacca, Féichín), 31 January (Máel Anfaid), 7 Feb- 
ruary (Lonán), 8 February (Fiachra), 9 February (Caírech Dergáin, Rónán Find), 11 February 
(Etchén), 18 February (Cotman, Moliba), 19 February (Baithin), | March (Senán), 2 March 
(Fergna), 13 March (Mochóemóc), 30 March (Tola), 4 September (Ultán), 9 September (Ciaran), 
10 September (Finnian), 12 September (Ailbe), and 21 October (Munna). 


88 The seven genealogies are: 20 January (Féichín), 7 February (Loman), 9 February 
(Cairech Dergáin, Rónán Find), 19 February (Baithin), 1 March (Senán), 2 March (Fergna). 
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Therefore, although there can be no certainty about the original Com- 
mentator's role in adding genealogical material, we can be reasonably 
confident that this material began to be added at an early stage in the 
transmission of the Commentary. 


Summary of the Sources Used by the Commentator 


The late twefth-century Commentator of the Martyrology of Óengus 
clearly had at his disposal a rich library of hagiographical and secular ma- 
terials. Because his chief purpose was to bring the martyrology into line 
with the expectations of his own time, his predominant interest would 
obviously have lain in source texts of a martyrological character. Some of 
these, for example the Martyrology of Gorman (MG), the use of which is 
reflected in approximately 200 passages, and the Martyrology of Tallaght 
(MT), which accounts for up to 70 entries, were native in origin. Others, 
such as the Martyrology of Ado (MA), which he appears to have held in 
the highest regard, were ultimately of foreign provenance. In addition to 
martyrologies, however, the Commentator was in a position to consult a 
wide range of other hagiographical and miscellaneous sources. These in- 
cluded a copy of the Liber Hymnorum, some narrative material on the 
saints, in Latin and Irish, genealogies, and topographical texts of the 
dindshenchas type. 


The Provenance of the Commentary on MO 


Where and when could the Commentator have found in place, or 
brought together, a substantial collection of sources of this kind? Fortu- 
nately, there is no need for speculation on this question because the 
Commentary includes internal evidence that points specifically to the very 
church most likely in any case to have had access to a large collection of 
Source material, the primatial church of Armagh. One particularly telling 
piece of evidence is found in a note on St Moling at 17 June, albeit only in 
manuscripts of the y line of transmission of the text (F, Lb, L1), which 
reads ar is ed fil issin trachtad ind Felire atá o remus na nóem a nArd 
Macha (for it is so in the Commentary on the martyrology [/élire] kept 
Since the time of the saints in Armagh). Ignoring the reference to the age 
of the saints, the purpose of which was to give the source document an 


The Book of Glendalough version of the genealogies corresponds to one of the two versions in 
the Book of Lecan, which Dubhthach could also have consulted. 
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appropriate air of authority, the very least we can infer from this statement 
is that the exemplar used by the redactor of the y line of transmission had 
come from Armagh. 

Other pointers to an original Armagh text are scattered throughout the 
surviving manuscripts. For example, at 18 January, as attested in manu- 
scripts representing the two main lines of transmission of the text (F, P), 
the source of a comment on St Peter is described as a passio (account of 
the saint's death) kept in Armagh? Similarly, although more obliquely, at 
1 October, as again recorded in manuscripts representing both lines of 
transmission of the text (F, Lb, L, R1), the Commentator departed from 
his source, in this case MT, by proposing Armagh as an alternative to 
Tallaght for the location of relics, which allegedly included those of Peter 
and Paul, brought from Rome by Secundinus". Intimate local knowledge 
of the area about Armagh is discernible in at least two entries: one, at 8 
October (F, Lb, L, P, R1), refers to a church in the fermann (‘area of 
sanctuary") of Armagh; the other, at 21 August (F, Lb, L, P), identifies 
Vincentius, overzealouly and mistakenly, with Uinnic or Unchan of Tynan 
near Armagh. Also pointing to Armagh is the use made by the Commen- 
tator of the Liber Hymnorum, which shows signs of having been compiled 
at the primatial church”. 

Finally, an Armagh provenance would also best suit the contents of 
the preface of MO, which I take to have been added at the same time as 
the Commentary. In the preface, care is taken to arrange that the first 
public showing of Óengus's martyrology coincide with a meeting recorded 
in the annals for 804, which was presided over by Connmach, abbot of 
Armagh and successor of St Patrick”. Also, there may be a link between 
the choice of the ecclesiastic Fothud na Canóine — whose name figures in 
a separate annals entry for the same year — for the distinction of being the 
first to have publicly heard the martyrology, and the personal history of 
the man who was successor of St Patrick at Armagh when the preface was 
composed. Fothud, who died in 819, belonged to the church of Othain, 
now Fahan, barony of Inishowen, County Donegal, which was reputedly 


9? See above at note 65. 
% Armagh's claim to possession of the relics of Peter and Paul was a longstanding one; 
see SHEEHY, Relics of the Apostles. 


?! See above at p. 189-190 and Ó RIAIN, Die Bibliothek des Verfassers, p. 96. Stokes also 
noted the correspondences with LH at 1 February, 3 May and 12 November. An Armagh prove- 
nance for LH is indicated by a number of the sources used by the glossator of Fiacc's hymn on 
St Patrick, which included a copy of the Middle-Irish Life of Patrick. 


*? MAC AIRT - MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster, s. a. 804. 
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founded by Colum Cille?. The archbishop of Armagh between 1148 and 
1174, Gilla Meic Liac alias Gelasius, had previously been abbot of Derry, 
not far from Fahan™. In the prominence which he assigned to both Conn- 
mach and Fothud na Canóine, therefore, the author of the preface may 
have been seeking to bring together the two most important phases in the 
career of the head of his own church at Armagh. If so, the date of com- 
position of the versions of preface and Commentary with which we are 
now familiar would have to be placed in the period after the composition 
of MG, which dates to c. 1168-1170, and before 1174, when Gilla Meic 
Liac died. 

All of this is not to rule out the possibility that the late twelfth- 
century Commentator was working from an exemplar containing some 
previous notes and explanatory glosses. An almost total lack of evidence 
relating to the transmission of MO in the period between c. 830 and c. 
1170 renders any opinion on this question somewhat speculative. The text 
of the metrical martyrology was less liable to interpolation than its prose 
companion text, and, as far as I can judge, interference took place during 
transmission only at 18 December, where both z and y recensions made an 
effort to allow for the commemoration of Flannán of Killaloe (CE)^. 
Flannán's people, the Dál Cais, did not achieve political prominence until 
the tenth century, long after the original text of MO had been composed. 
A century later, as we shall see in Chapter 10, there is evidence to show 
that at least one copy of the martyrology was in circulation, albeit in the 
Regensburg area in southern Germany, in a form that may have contained 
some explanatory material. Otherwise, there is little in the text to show 
that its use was continuous over the three hundred years after its compo- 
sition; nor is there much trace of its influence on other texts. For example, 
the cleric, probably of Armagh, who brought together the hymns of the 
Liber Hymnorum about 1100, liberally illustrated his commentary with 
quatrains drawn from many extraneous sources; yet not one came from 
MO. Although Oengus clearly had gained a considerable reputation as an 
exemplary author, whence the attribution to him of the middle Irish Saltair 
na Rann, I have discovered only one possible example of the influence of 
his martyrology on the hagiography or more general literature of the pe- 


3 COLGAN, Triadis Thaumaturgae, p. 495, § 49. 
% HERBERT, Jona, Kells, and Derry, p. 109-123. 


% An alternative first line of the quatrain for 18 December, referring to Flannán, was sub- 
stituted in y (Lb) and presented as a variant in z (R1). 
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riod between 830 and 1150%. The lone example consists of two lines of 
a poem preserved in the Lebor na hUidre (LU) version of the death-tale of 
Echu mac Maireda, which correspond to lines in MO's quatrain for 27 
January”. However, this tale is preserved on leaves intercalated into the 
manuscript by scribe H, who, according to most scholars, was at work in 
the mid- to late twelfth century”. As with a similar quotation in the LL 
tract on the saints of the Clann Lugdach, the LU citation may be another 
sign of a resurgence of interest in martyrologies in general and in MO in 
particular that began during the second half of the twelfth century”. 


'The Synod of Clane and the Commentary 


The particular stimulus that led to the writing of the Commentary is 
nowhere explained in so many words. That such a stimulus existed is, 
however, certain because, as we have seen, the Commentary was not com- 
posed in isolation, but in the milieu that also produced MG and the an- 
notated version of MT preserved in the Book of Leinster. And four more 
martyrologies, Drummond, Turin, Cashel and York, all of which are dat- 
able, with varying degrees of confidence, to the late twelfth century, will 
be discussed in the next chapter. The need for liturgical renewal, and the 
provision of textual material in the form of martyrologies to support it, 
was clearly very much in the air at that time, which coincided with the 
beginning of the English conquest of Ireland. This need was felt before 
the conquest, in large part because of decisions taken at the last — and 
perhaps least well known — of the pre-Norman reforming synods, held 
in 1162 at Clane, now in County Kildare, on the borders of Meath and 
Leinster”. Present at the synod were twenty-six bishops, together with 
many abbots, and it was presided over by Gelasius (Gilla Meic Liac) 
primate of Armagh", According to the Annals of Ulster, the three main 


96 STOKES, Saltair na Rann, p. i, l. 

*” BEST — BERGIN, Lebor na hUidre, p. 99 (Il. 3063, 3079): is gein co mbuadaib, carais 
m'áeda (= MO, p. 38; 27 January). See also above at notes 78-79. 

?* For the most recent discussion, see MAC EON, /nterpolator H. 

? Ó RIAN, Corpus Genealogiarum, $ 690.4. 

1% For information on the synod, we depend mainly on an entry for that year in the 
Annals of Ulster (AU). The corresponding entry in the Annals of the Four Masters (s. a. 1162), 


although otherwise in almost full agreement with AU, omits all reference to the decree con- 
cerning the status of the successor of St Patrick. 

!*! An entry on the synod in the Annals of Tigernach (ATig) for 1162, although generally 
sparse in its detail, adds an interesting reference to the attendance of a [papal] legate and of the 
kings of Leinster and Mide. 
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concerns of the synod were the enforcement of riagail ocus sobés (regu- 
lation and good conduct), the reaffirmation of the archiepiscopal status of 
Patrick’s successor, ‘as it had been before’, and the granting to the prima- 
tial church of Armagh of regulative control over the teaching practiced in 
all other Irish schools'?", This last concern was addressed by the promul- 
gation of a decree that no one should be a fer léiginn (‘lector’) in an Irish 
church except a pupil of Armagh. 

Gilla Meic Liac, who was then seventy-five, had twelve years left in 
which to implement the decisions taken at Clane. By the time of his death, 
on the Wednesday after Easter in 1174, he had spent thirty-seven years in 
the abbacy of Armagh, preceded by sixteen in the ‘abbacy of Colum Cille* 
in Derry. A possible trace of the emphasis on the primacy of Armagh, 
reaffirmed at Clane, is the description of Gilla Meic Liac in his death 
notice not only as archbishop but also as primaith (‘primate’), a word not 
used of any of his predecessors". Equally pertinent to the decisions 
taken at Clane is another entry in the Annals of Ulster for 1174 con- 
cerning the death of Flann Ua Gormáin, ardfher léiginn (‘chief teacher or 
director") of the school of Armagh, which took place a week before that of 
Gilla Meic Liac. In view of the significance of this entry in the context of 
the Commentary, it is given here in full: 


Flann hUa Gormán, ard-fher léiginn Aird Macha ocus Érenn uile, fer eolach, 
comarthamail i n-ecna diada ocus domunda, iar mbeith bliadain ar fhichit i 
Francaib ocus i Saxanaib ic foglaim ocus fiche bliadan ic follamnugad scol 
nÉrenn, atbath co sithamail i tredecim Kallann Aprilis, dia Cetain ria Caisc, 


septuagesimo aetatis sue anno 5, 


“Flann Ua Gormáin, arch-lector [= ‘chief teacher/director'] of Armagh and 
of all Ireland, a learned man, distinguished in divine and human wisdom, after 
learning for twenty-one years among the Franks and Saxons, and after directing 
the schools of Ireland for another twenty years, died peacefully on 20 March, on 
Wednesday before Easter, in the 70th year of his age'. 


192 ATig added here a vague reference to the ‘the appointment of certain kings with their 


regulations”. 

13 MAC ArT — MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster, s. a. 1174. 

1% Both Cellach (AU 1129) and Malachy (AFM 1148) were described as archbishops. 
The title of primate was also given to Gilla Meic Liac in the description of his circuit of 


Connacht in 1172, and was fairly regularly attached to his successors, as at 1201 (Tomaltach) 
and 1216 (Echdonn). 


165 The text and translation follow MAC CARTHY, Annala Uladh, I, s. a. 1164, with some 
slight modifications. 
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The career outlined here for Flann, however sketchy, may throw 
some light on at least one of the decisions taken at the synod of Clane. 
Previous to his assumption of the headship of the Armagh school about 
1154, Flann had spent twenty-one years, from about 1133 onwards, in 
France and England receiving instruction. This would suggest that he had 
been sent abroad, probably by Malachy, who became archbishop in 1132, 
in order to receive a good grounding in ecclesiastical matters. This training 
would have enabled Flann to assist, on his return to Ireland, in the iden- 
tification and implementation of the reforms needed in the areas of riagail 
ocus sobés. That Flann went on to exert some influence on the deliber- 
ations at Clane is implied by the benefit that he himself gained from it as 
head of the school of Armagh. The effect of the stipulation that no one 
should be fer léiginn in a church in Ireland, except an alumnus of Armagh 
was to give him ultimate control, of the kind reflected by the words of his 
death notice, over all Irish schools. This would also have provided him 
with a consultative or advisory role in the direction of any literary activity 
required to accompany the regulative reforms. Although the evidence is at 
all times circumstantial, there are indications that Flann had a direct in- 
volvement in the composition of no fewer than three particular texts of a 
liturgical character. First, as we have already seen, he is likely to have 
filled an important background role in the composition of the metrical 
martyrology of Máel Muire Ua Gormáin, who was possibly Flann's 
brother"$, This composition, which may be dated to between 1168 and 
1170, benefitted from source materials of external origin, most notably a 
copy of the external Martyrology of Usuard, which Flann is likely to have 
brought back to Ireland from England. Secondly, given its Armagh prov- 
enance and its probable date of 1170x1174, the Commentary on the Mar- 
tyrology of Óengus (MO) must have been written under Flann's direction. 
Thirdly, as I shall argue in the next chapter, there is compelling evidence 
to show that the Martyrology of Drummond (MDr), which, unlike the texts 
already dealt with here, survives in its original manuscript, was likewise 
composed in the early 1170s at Armagh. 


A West Midlands Redaction of the Commentary 
Armagh's version of the Commentary seems to be best preserved in 
the z line of transmission represented by R1, P, and L. The y line, which 


is represented by manuscripts B, C, F, L1, Lb, and R2, shows evidence of 


1% See above at p. 150. 
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reworking at a church located in the west Midlands. For example, at the 
feast of Ciarán of Clonmacnoise (9 September), the prophecy by St Patrick 
of Ciarán's birth, which is otherwise attested in the Codex Salmanticensis 
version of the saint's Life, is expanded in R2 to lay claim to possession by 
Clonmacnoise of Patrick's relics. This would scarcely have been ac- 
ceptable at Armagh. A local note is also struck in the Commentary of F 
for 9 September, which refers to cách ac tiachtain i llongaib do fhéil 
Chiaráin anuas don loch anis (‘all coming from up and down the lough 
for Ciarán's feast"). And, at 5 May, the deacon Iustinus is erroneously, but 
perhaps deliberately, identified in L1 and Lb as the person who is sup- 
posed to have baptised Ciarán of Clonmacnoise. 

The prominence given to Ciarán's namesake at Seirkieran would also 
appear to reflect a west Midland provenance. In the course of an extensive 
entry at 5 March (F, Lb, R2), Ciarán of Seirkieran is described as the 
senior of the saints of Ireland and as the first to have spread the Faith 
there, sentiments unlikely to have found much favour at Armagh. In the 
same entry, an otherwise unknown manuscript — called in Imirche 
Chiaräin and described as wonderful — is said to have been still extant 
at Seirkieran, a piece of information most likely to have been acquired at 
first hand. At 7 April, where Fínán Cam of Kinnity near Seirkieran is 
given prominence in both lines of transmission, much additional matter, 
apparently from a Life of the saint, is found in the verse and prose of the y 
line only, represented by B, F, Lb, and R25, Moreover, the role of Brén- 
ainn of Clonfert in bringing about the form of name of Fínán's church is 
also emphasised in manuscripts F, Lb, and R2 of this line. Similarly, much 
attention is paid at 11 March of the y line, especially as represented by R2 
and F, and residually by Lb, to the church of Rahan and its head, Cust- 
antin, coarb of Mochuta!®. 

A. west Midland emphasis would also seem to underlie an entry in 
this line of transmission at 24 February (C, F, Lb, R2) that locates relics 
of Peter and Paul at Ros Cré. Similarly, at 11 February (C, F, Lb, R2), 
prominence is given to Etchén of Clonfad, and, at 26 September, drawing 
possibly on local knowledge, F and Lb derive e/a of Lann Ela, now Lyn- 


17 HEIST, Vitae sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 78, § 1. 


"8 The contents of the quatrain beginning Ecne dergoir tarlastair (‘a salmon of red gold 
came") are very close to the events described in the opening paragraph of the saint's Life as 
preserved in the Codex Salmanticensis version (HEIST, Vitae sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 153, § 1). 


10 Apart, however, from a quatrain added in Lb, Mochuta's feast at Lismore (14 May) 
received little attention. 
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nally near Tullamore, from the name of a river adjoining the church. 
Emphases of this kind point, however tentatively, in the direction of a 
church in the west Midland area as a probable place of origin of the re- 
worked redaction contained in B, C, F, Lb, and R2. The identity of the 
local religious community responsible for the redaction is a matter for 
speculation. Clonmacnoise is an obvious candidate, but its importance 
declined from the late twelfth century onwards. Another possibility is 
Seirkieran, whose candidacy is strengthened by the presence there of a 
house of canons regular. 

When was the reworking of the Commentary carried out? I have 
been unable to discover any internal pointers to a possible date. However, 
examination of the Martyrology of Turin (MTur), which I would date to 
the last quarter of the twelfth century, shows that it depended for some 
notes on a manuscript of the Commentary belonging to the y line. In that 
case, the y redaction of the Commentary would appear to have been made 
very shortly after the initial completion of the text in Armagh. 


Conclusion 


In the course of this chapter I have examined the transmission of the 
Martyrology of Óengus (MO) in its two secondary late twelfth-century 
phases. (Unfortunately, no contemporary manuscript containing the met- 
rical text composed at Tallaght in the early ninth century has survived.) 
The late twelfth-century reworking of MO involved the addition to the 
metrical text of the now familiar preface and Commentary. Examination 
of the eight surviving manuscript witnesses to preface and Commentary 
shows that they fall into two main lines of transmission, designated here, 
following Thurneysen's example, z and y. The z line, which is represented 
by manuscripts R1, P, and L, and which reflects more closely the original 
Commentary, contains evidence to show that it was written in Armagh. 
Moreover, this version can be dated on textual and historical evidence to 
between 1170 and 1174. Although no contemporary manuscript copy of 
the reworked Armagh text survives, the late twelfth-century manuscript of 
Drummond, as I shall demonstrate in the next chapter, depended on an 
annotated version of MO belonging to the z line of transmission. The y 
line, which is represented by manuscripts B, C, F, L1, Lb, and R2, shows 
evidence of reworking at a church located in the west Midlands. Again, no 
contemporary manuscript copy survives. However, the late twelfth-century 


! See below at p. 213; cf. Ó RIAN, Four Irish Martyrologies, p. 127. 
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Martyrology of Turin depended, as I shall also show in the next chapter, 
on a version of the y line of the text. 

The history of the transmission of the Martyrology of Óengus in all 
its phases is perhaps more complicated than that of any other Irish text, 
which may explain why no one has examined it in any detail up to now. 
The results of the examination undertaken in this chapter will hopefully 
serve as a guide to a future (long overdue) new edition of this text, which 
John Hennig has aptly described as ‘the earliest, most original and most 
beautiful attempt ever made to raise the Christian calendar to the rank of 
real literature’ !!!. 


M HENNIG, Feasts of the Blessed Virgin, p. 162. 


CHAPTER 9 


FOUR LATE TWELFTH-CENTURY IRISH MARTYROLOGIES 


Introduction 


Four late twelfth-century martyrologies — Drummond (MDr), Turin 
(MTur), York (IMY) and Cashel (MC) — form the subject of the present 
chapter’. The four texts are grouped together here because they share a 
number of characteristic features. First, three of them — MDr, MTur, and 
IMY — are preserved in their original manuscripts, a feature of the tra- 
dition as rare as it is welcome; further, with the exception of IMY, all of 
the texts made use of the Commentary of the Martyrology of Óengus 
(MO); finally, as we have also seen in the cases of MG and the Com- 
mentary on MO, all four of the martyrologies to be discussed here are 
likely to have been compiled in response to the need for texts of this kind 
that followed the synod of Clane in 1162 and the beginning of the English 
conquest of Ireland in 1169. Before drawing some general conclusions, I 
propose to discuss each of the texts in what I believe to be the chrono- 
logical order of their composition, beginning with MDr which, despite a 
lacuna in September/October, is also the most substantial of the four. 


The Martyrology of Drummond: Manuscript and Date 


The 108 folios of the manuscript containing MDr, now MS 627 in the 
Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, are the work of two main scribes, 
with sections in at least one other hand’. In addition to the martyrology, 
the manuscript also contains a missal. Prior to my recent edition, the mar- 
tyrology had previously been edited twice in quick succession, first by 
Alexander Penrose Forbes in 1872, then by George Hay Forbes in 1882°. 


! Ó RIAN, Four Irish Martyrologies. Sections are lacking from each of the four texts; 
Parts of September and October are missing in MDr; November and December are entirely 
missing from MTur; and there are very few entries in MC for the period April to December. 
Readers are referred to my edition for a more detailed discussion of all points raised in the 
present chapter. 


2 n ^ d B " 
For a discussion of the various hands, see OSKAMP, Irish Quatrains. 


3 FORBES (G. H.), Ancient Trish Missal; FORBES (A. P.), Kalendars of the Scottish Saints, 
p. 1-32. Some marginal notes in the manuscript have been edited in ROBINSON, /rish Margi- 


malin 
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Since that time, the only scholar to show any interest in MDr, and examine 
it in detail, was Marc Schneiders, who published an article on the text in 
1989. 

Almost all the Irish feasts in MDr were taken from MO, with up- 
wards of fifty deriving directly from the Commentary of the latter text>. 
This finding is not entirely new. When commenting on MDr in their 
edition of the Martyrology of Tallaght (MT), Richard Irvine Best and 
Hugh Jackson Lawlor stated that its Irish saints were ‘taken direct from 
Óengus, with the addition of a few names incorporated from the Scholia’®. 
The example they cited — the inclusion in MDr at 21 January of a ghost 
saint named Feimme — was drawn from the Commentary, where a mis- 
spelling of feidm, ‘effort’, in the metrical source text had been miscon- 
strued as the name of a saint”. More recently, in an article on bogus saints, 
I drew attention to the inclusion in MDr at 31 January of another ghost 
saint named Bríg*. This virgin was also first recorded by the Commentator 
of MO, who mistakenly took Oengus’s phrase co mbrig romóir (‘with great 
vigour’) to refer to a saint”. 

There are several grounds for rejecting the possibility that these 
borrowings could have been in the other direction, from MDr to the Com- 
mentary on MO. The most compelling of these is the fact that eleven of 
the upwards of fifty entries in question can be shown to derive ultimately 
from MG. For example, at 26 November, a bishop named Siricius, in 
reality a fourth-century pope of the name, unconnected with Ireland, was 
located by MDr, together with a saint named Banbán, in Hibernia. There 
can be only one explanation for this. The bishop had earlier been mis- 
takenly assigned by MG to a place called Mag Bolg in Fir Chül of Brega 
(Maighe Bolcc i Feraibh Cul i mBreghaibh), whence he found his way, in 
almost exactly the same wording, into the Commentary on MO (escop 
Siric .i. ó Maig Bolcc hi Feraib Cul Breg)'°. It was there that he evidently 
caught the eye of the author of MDr. 


* SCHNEIDERS, Drummond Martyrology. 

5 For the total number of entries in MDr, see ibid., p. 117-118. 
$ Best — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. xxii. 

? STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 50. 

* Ó Rian, Bogus Irish Saints, p. 3. 

? STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 56. 


! This place is now the parish of Moybolgue, otherwise Bailieborough, on the Meath- 
Cavan border; STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. 226; ID., Martyrology of Oengus, p. 248. 
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On textual evidence, then, MDr must be assigned to a date later than 
that of the Commentary on MO, which, as we saw in the previous chapter, 
was written, at the earliest, about 1170. However, a date this late would be 
at variance with previous opinion on the subject, which was largely based 
on paleographical and art-historical evidence. The art-historians Françoise 
Henry and G. L. Marsh-Micheli proposed a late eleventh- or early twelfth- 
century date for the manuscript, and, although this has been rejected by 
Hans Oskamp, the evidence for his much later date of c. 1172 — since also 
espoused by Marc Schneiders — has never been published". Furthermore, 
whereas Oskamp would place what is regarded as the latest hand in the 
manuscript — the ‘non-Irish’ hand on the last two folios — in the four- 
teenth century, more recent expert palaeographical opinion would assign it 
to about the middle of the twelfth’. 

The gap between paleographical and textual indications may be more 
apparent than real. If we accept the more recent palaeographical opinion 
— which would place the non-Irish hand at about 1150 at the latest — we 
may bridge the gap to the textual evidence — which points to the 1170s at 
the earliest — by allowing for the possibility that the user of the hand had 
learned to write it many years before he had the opportunity of parading 
his skill in the Drummond manuscript. This is no idle hypothesis. Flann 
Ua Gormáin, director of the school at Armagh for the twenty years pre- 
ceding his death in 1174, is known to have spent the previous twenty-one 
years studying in France and England". This means that Flann, whom we 
have already met in connection with the composition of both MG and 
MO, would have learned to write a non-Irish hand between about 1133 
and 1154, precisely the period to which expert opinion would now assign 
the hand in MDr. However, Flann would qualify for consideration as the 
writer of the hand only if MDr were to have demonstrable connections 
with Armagh, over and above the use which its author made of the Com- 
mentary on Óengus. This brings us to the question of MDr's provenance. 


H HENRY — MARSH-MICHELI, A Century of Irish Illumination, p. 111, 122-123 (cf. HENRY, 


Irish Art, p. 51); OSKAMP, Irish Quatrains, p. 82; SCHNEIDERS, Drummond Martyrology, p. 
105-106. 


" See Ó RAIN, Four Irish Martyrologies, p. 11. Among the palaeographers who recently 
commented on the hand are Ian Doyle, Michael Gullick, and A. J. Piper. According to Oskamp 
(Irish Quatrains, p. 87), E. A. Lowe was of the opinion that the same scribe wrote this hand as 
wrote the Irish salutation on f. 108. 


13 Mac CARTHY, Annala Uladh, Il, s. a. 1174. 
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Previous opinion, mainly because of the presence, on one of the end 
folios, of a short vernacular poem of two quatrains describing a welcome 
given by Céemgein (Kevin) of Glendalough to Ciarän of Saigir (Seir- 
kieran), has placed the Drummond manuscript in Glendalough, where 
there was a church called after Ciarán". However, whereas the support of 
this hypothesis is located in the final section of the manuscript (ff. 91-108), 
which consists of predominantly single and thus easily added leaves, 
Glendalough bias is conspicuously absent from the remainder of the 
manuscript, and especially from the martyrology". Certainly, Cóemgein's 
feast is noted at 3 June, but the entry, which reads Eodem quoque die, 
apud Hiberniam, sancti Coemgini confessoris natale, shows none of the 
elaboration, however formulaic, present in over 40 other entries'Ó. For ex- 
ample, the entry for Áed of Clonmore (11 April) refers to the saint's 
lineage and habits with the words Jtem, apud Hiberniam, Aed sanctus uir 
nobilis genere, sed nobilior moribus, clarus Christi confessor ad astra 
perrexit. 

The internal evidence of provenance points rather to a church with a 
particular interest in St Patrick, who, within the space of a week (17-24 
March), is twice described as ‘archbishop’, and once as ‘apostle of the 
Irish”, before also receiving — uniquely in the Irish martyrological record 
— an octave. Similarly, there are numerous, and sometimes elaborate, 
entries on such non-lrish saints as the principal martyrs, Peter, Paul, 
Stephen, and Laurence, who are already mentioned in connection with the 
primatial church of Armagh in the seventh-century Liber Angeli". More- 
over, the new church consecrated at Armagh in 1126 was named after 
Peter and Paul'*, Nor do the numerous entries relating to Peter and Paul, 
either together or separately, stand alone in the manuscript; the missal too 
reflects a concern with them. For example, at folios 51°-52*, a mass in 
honour of the apostles names Peter, Paul, and Andrew in each of its three 
texts". And, most significantly, at fol. 59°, Peter's name is substituted for 


^ See HENRY — MARSH-MICHELI, A Century of Irish Illumination, p. 123; OSKAMP, Irish 
Quatrains, p. 82. 


15 OsKAMP, Irish Quatrains, p. 84. 
16 For a list of these entries, see Ó RIAIN, Four Irish Martyrologies, p. 4n. 


17 BIELER, Patrician Texts, p. 122 (1. 28) and 186 (1. 33). See also SHEEHY, Relics of the 
Apostles. 


'5 MAC ART — MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster, s. a. 1126. 
19 FORBES (G. H.), Ancient Irish Missal, p. 31. 
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those of other saints with the comment Perro patrono nostro intercedente. 
As Forbes remarked, this substitution surely shows that the church for 
which the missal was written — in this case very probably the Augus- 
tinian priory of SS. Peter and Paul in Armagh — was under the special 
patronage of the senior apostle??. 

The prominence given by MDr to Andrew the apostle and David of 
Wales, which suggests an interest in the ecclesiastical centres in Britain 
that enjoyed or were seeking primacy, also points to an Armagh prove- 
nance. Scotland's first archbishop was not finally appointed until the late 
fifteenth century. However, already in 1164, the Pope had rejected the 
claims of the metropolitan church of York to authority over the Scottish 
church, and a year later, in 1165, had lent his authority to the consecration 
of a bishop of St Andrew’s by other Scottish bishops^'. The question of 
the primacy of St Andrew's would therefore have been a topical issue in 
Armagh in the 1170s, and this may have led to the insertion in MDr not 
only of Andrew's feast (30 November) but also of its vigil and octave. 
Similarly, by describing David of Wales as ‘archbishop of the island of 
Britain’ at 1 March, the author of MDr probably showed his awareness of 
what has been described by Wendy Davies as the obsession with its status 
prevailing at St David's in the late twelfth century”. 

The special reverence at Armagh for St Martin of Tours appears also 
to be reflected by MDr. The notice of Martin's feast (11 November) is 
unusually extensive by the standards of MDr, with details over and above 
those of the source text. There are also unusually elaborate comments on 
Martin's biographer Sulpicius Severus (13 January), including a reference 
to his Life of Martin, a version of which was kept at Armagh”. Interest in 
Martin is likewise attested in the missal accompanying MDr in the Drum- 
mond manuscript. At the canon of the mass (39°), the saint's name — 
together with those of five others, including Pope Gregory, whose work 
was also well known in Armagh, and Patrick, the only Irish saint in the list 
— was added to the list of those commemorated in sollempnibus diebus”. 


? FORBES (G. H.), Ancient Irish Missal, p. 37. 

2! WEBSTER, Medieval Scotland, p. 67. 

E Davies, Wales, p. 160. 

? For details concerning the Armagh copy of Martin's Life, see KENNEY, Sources, p. 668. 


# FORBES (G. H.), Ancient Irish Missal, p. 20 (= 39°). Extracts from Gregory's Moralia 
are preserved in the Book of Armagh. Also added to the Missal list were Augustinus, Hiero- 
nymus, and Benedictus. 
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Finaly, the extensive use made of the Martyrology of Ado (MA), 
which sene as the main source of MDr's non-Irish saints, would also 
point to Amsgh. As we have already seen in relation to the Commentary 
on MO, tiecriptorium in Armagh possessed a copy of MA. Moreover, 
both the «yy consulted by the author of MDr and the Armagh copy were 
almost cegnly identical with the text contained in the Martyrology of 
Christ Chuch (MCh). In my recent edition, I showed that MDr and MCh 
together eenplified the existence of an ‘Irish MA’, but I failed to recog- 
nize that i; MA was identical with the copy of MCh then in circulation”®. 
That MDrwed this source is made clear by several entries, and most 
notably by;number of references to Cologne. As we saw in Chapter 6, a 
substantial umber of additions was made to the version of MA in MCh 
at the begming of the eleventh century, first in a Benedictine house in 
Metz, eitha St-Félix or St-Symphorien, then in a Benedictine house in 
Cologne, wy probably St Pantaleon. All of these houses had associations 
with Ireland in the early eleventh century, and a number of the entries 
added to tir martyrology are also present in both MCh and MDr. Three 
of these wuld have had a particular interest for the community of St Pan- 
taleon in (logne; the feasts of Quirinus of Rome (30 April), Maurinus 
(10 June) nd Benedict in Cologne (15 November). Quirinus's relics were 
among th brought from Rome to Cologne, where he became co-patron 
of the ch of St Pantaleon”. Maurinus’s remains were discovered 
during exwations in the church of St Pantaleon in the late tenth cen- 
tury. Bwdict's Cologne feast refers to the consecration to Benedict of 
St Pantalen — in effect the assumption by the Benedictines of control 
over thisdurch — which is dated to 965 and recorded elsewhere only in 
manuscrips belonging to St Pantaleon. There can be no doubt, therefore, 
but that Mr used a copy of MCh, brought from Cologne to Dublin in 
1028, butlitr circulating in south-east Ulster. 

A considerable body of internal evidence points, then, to Armagh as 
the place f origin of MDr, and this means that the association of the 
manuscripwith Glendalough, attested by the vernacular quatrains on one 
of its finiflios, was secondary. The transfer of material of this kind from 
Armagh tanother church would have been one of the practical effects of 


25 ORI, Four Irish Martyrologies, p. 16-22. 
26 Tte giving copy of MCh dates to the 13% century. See Chapter 6 above. 
27 The} April was the Hieronymian feast of the saint, but Ado placed it on 30 March. 


28 Wees a description of the event, written at St Pantaleon in the 990s, is reproduced 
almost vetmin MCh, MDr reproduced the first few words only. 
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the decree promulgated in 1162 at the synod of Clane that gave Armagh a 
form of imprimatur over Irish scholastic activity. In the wake of that de- 
cree one could easily envision a situation in which Glendalough, wishing 
to bring its liturgical library up to date, turned to Armagh for a martyr- 
ology and missal?. The emphasis on Patrick's status in the text would 
then also have echoed the reaffirmation at Clane of the position of tlie 
saint's successor at Armagh. Moreover, the undoubted interest of the au- 
thor of MDr in the church of Iona — the only church to be named in the 
text — which is invariably located apud Hiberniam (24 February, 2 March, 
22 March, 25 May), finds resonance in the career of Gilla Meic Liac arch- 
bishop of Armagh who, before assuming the archbishopric about 1140, 
had spent seventeen years as Colum Cille's successor in the abbacy of 
Derry. Accordingly, we appear to be dealing not only with an Armagh 
text, but with one whose terminus ante quem is 1174, the year in which 
Gilla Meic Liac (and also Flann Ua Gormáin, credited above with the non- 
Irish hand of MDr) died. Finally, MDr's reliance on the Commentary of 
MO, which was one of its principal sources, increases the possibility that 
this martyrology was put together at Armagh shortly before 1174. 


The Martyrology of Turin: Manuscript and Date 


The manuscript containing MTur is made up of two separate, originally 
independent, sections?. One, the martyrological section, consists of five 
unpaginated folios at the beginning of the manuscript. The other, a copy of 
Pope Gregory's Homily on the Gospels, comprises 155 numbered folios?'. 
On the evidence of a catalogue of 1713, the manuscript has been in the 
Biblioteca Nazionale of Turin since at least the early eighteenth century". 


? How long the manuscript remained in Glendalough is not known. It was in Scotland by 
the early eighteenth century at the latest. While still in Ireland, it appears to have been used by 
the copyist of the Kitleen version of MU, or of its exemplar, for the majority of his added Irish 
feasts (see below at p. 265). 


30 For a description of the manuscript see Ó RIAN, Four Irish Martyrologies, p. 121-123. 
In a joint article published in 1981-1982, the two Irish martyrologies in Turin, Biblioteca Na- 
zionale MS D. IV 18, which had hitherto escaped scholarly notice, were edited by Alessandro 
Vitale Brovarone and Fiorenza Granucci in Z? calendario. 


?! The numbering, none of which is early, is in a mixture of arabic and roman numerals 
(1-4, v-lx, 61-155 [i-Ixxxxiii]), and the recommencement of the roman numbering at f. 61 is 
due to the division of Gregory's Homily into books. 


32 VITALE BROVARONE — GRANUCCI, Il calendario, p. 33n. The presence of the martyr- 
ology in the manuscript was first noted in a catalogue drawn up in 1739. A library stamp occurs 
at the bottom of the first folio of the martyrological section and ‘no. 90' is written at the top in 
an eighteenth-century (?) hand. 
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The originally separate character of the martyrological and homiletic 
sections is reflected in the distinctive quality of their vellum, character- 
istically Irish in the first, certainly non-Irish in the second”. Despite the 
fact that the two sections appear to have been brought together at an early 
period, there is no scribal evidence to indicate that readers of the homily 
also made use of the martyrological section. The non-Irish hand, more 
French than English, that wrote the copy of Gregory's Homily has been 
dated by William O'Sullivan in consultation with Bernard Meehan to the 
late eleventh or early twelfth century, between 1075 and 1125*. On the 
basis of non-palaeographic, textual evidence, however, the characteris- 
tically Irish single hand of the martyrological section cannot be earlier 
than the 1170s. The presentation of the martyrological section is of a very 
high standard, with ornamentation present in parts of the calendrical appa- 
ratus as well as in capital letters of initial and (occasionally) other entries. 
The colouring, still bright, is predominantly red and yellow. 

It is quite certain that the principal source of MTur was the early 
ninth-century Martyrology of Oengus (MO). The entries for the month of 
January, and most particularly the entry for 20 January, make this clear 
from the beginning. There the four names, Molaca, Moeca, Sabaist et 
Oenu, correspond exactly in form and order of entry to the four saints listed 
in the main text of MO (Molaca, Moecu, Sabaist ocus Oenu). Equally 
striking is the correspondence between the two sources at 2 January, where 
Essodori (for more correct Isiridonus), Manchine, Scothine of MTur ac- 
cord with MO's Esodir, Manchéne, Scothíne. Regular agreement between 
the two texts against all other martyrologies continues throughout the 
month. For example, at 16 January, both sources mention 2300 (otherwise 
unknown) martyrs, and again at 30 January, each specifies 150 martyrs, 
unattested in any other source. 

That the version of MO used by MTur had already been provided 
with a Commentary is shown by many examples, the most striking of 
which is MTur's gloss at 1 March on the name Senán, .i. Senan salm- 
chetlaid epscoip Moynend (i.e. ‘Senán, psalmist of Bishop Moinenn’). In 
fact, there was no connection between these two, and the source of the 
confusion was a note added to the name Moinenn by the Commentator 
of MO, which accurately stated .i. sailmchétlaid epscop Moinenn (.1.e. ‘a 


33 VITALE BROVARONE — GRANUCCI, II calendario, p. 35. Judging by the loss of text, as 
well as the still discernible remnant of a lost folio, it would seem that the first section was 
originally a gathering of six folios. 

# This was in a private communication from William O'Sullivan dated 6 November 1986. 
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psalmist was Bishop Moinenn’). This was misread by the compiler of 
MTur as a comment on Senán, whom the Commentator had just men- 
tioned. Similarly, at 25 May, only the Commentary otherwise expresses 
the view that John was the evangelist of that name, and, at 26 July, trans- 
formatio of MTur, a Latin calque on MO's tarmchruthad (‘transfigu- 
ration’), is otherwise found only in MDr and the Commentary. Finally, at 
5 October, MTur's enigmatic initials e. m. very probably reflect a gloss in 
the Commentary, which reads ergna .i. maith ('ergna, that is good"). 

As we saw in the previous chapter, the Commentary on MO breaks 
down into two separate lines of transmission. One of these, denoted z, is 
represented by manuscripts R1, P, and L. The other, designated y, is pre- 
served in manuscripts B, C, F, L1, Lb and R2. It is clear from a substantial 
number of entries that MTur used a manuscript belonging to the y line of 
transmission. For example, at 7 August, the number of years slept by the 
seven sleepers of Ephesus is 150 in z as against 305 in y and MTur. 
Similarly, at 28 June, MTur and MO (F, cf. Lb) agree on the corrupt form 
Flauianus as against the more correct Fabianus of the manuscripts of the 
z line. And again, at 27 August, the spelling Rufin of the y line of trans- 
mission contrasts with Rufi of MT and the z line. 

Among other sources used by MTur was a version of the Martyro- 
logium Hieronymianum (MH), very probably in the breviate form now 
represented by the Martyrology of Tallaght (MT). For example, only the 
second of the first two saints named at 5 January, Felix and Simeon, is 
mentioned in MO, whereas both are close together at the beginning of the 
list in MT. Similarly, at 1 and 6 January, where the entries in MO are 
paraphrased in Irish, MT agrees with MTur in reading circumcisio Domini 
and epifania Domini respectively. Elsewhere in the text, for example at 
8 August, the two texts agree on the name, spelling and description of the 
first saint, Darii uirginis, who is absent from MO. Neither of the two saints 
listed on 7 August — Sophronius and Cronanus — is in MO, whereas both 
are in MT. The fact that these concordances are on successive days 
suggests that when a text other than MO was consulted its influence might 
continue for more than one day. A similar cluster occurs at 27-28 August, 
where Faustus and Augustinus, who are not in MO, correspond to two en- 
tries grouped together in MT. 

The historical martyrological tradition, which began with Bede, also 
provided some entries, for example, Paul the Hermit (10 January) and 
Anastasius (22 January)”. However, these saints are also commemorated 


35 Of the Hieronymian texts, only R's secunda manus assigned Paul to this day (LAWLOR, 
Psalter and Martyrology, p. 6). 
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in the Irish copy of the Martyrology of York (IMY), which is written in 
the margins of the manuscript folios containing MTur, and this may ex- 
plain their presence in the latter text. The influence of IMY is certain in 
the case of the entry on Tatberctus (5 June), who is otherwise known only 
from the Martyrology of York and the Life of Wilfrid. In the latter text, 
he is described as abbot of Ripon*. 

In sum, then, MO in its annotated form was clearly the principal 
source of MTur; however, occasional use was also made both of a Hie- 
ronymian-type text similar to MT, and a text belonging in, or influenced 
by, the historical tradition. The Irish version of the Martyrology of York 
(IMY), to be discussed later in this chapter, also appears to have served as 
an occasional source. Of these sources, only MO, whose Commentary was 
originally written between 1170x1174, gives any indication of the date of 
MTur; moreover, the use of the y line of transmission of the Commentary 
points to a still later terminus a quo. Whereas the original Commentary 
was compiled at Armagh, probably under the direction of Flann Ua Gor- 
máin (t 1174), its y manuscripts derive from a common source edited in a 
Midlands church, possibly Clonmacnoise or Seirkieran. This does not nec- 
essarily imply a very much later date of composition for MTur. As we 
have just seen, MDr, which also used the Commentary, albeit in its z form, 
appears to have been composed for the church of Glendalough by 1174. 
The presence in Ireland of countrywide networks of monastic houses 
would have facilitated the production and diffusion of copies of the Com- 
mentary in quick succession, leading to the rapid emergence of a Midlands 
version. It is entirely possible, therefore, that a Midlands version of the 
kind used by the author of MTur was already in circulation by the mid- to 
late 1170s. 


The Provenance of MTur 


Where was MTur compiled? Beyond the use of a typical Irish hand 
in the martyrological section, and the presence in the main section of the 
manuscript of a non-lrish, possibly French, hand, there is no paleographical 
or codicological evidence to indicate a likely provenance. However, the 
use of a Midlands version of the Commentary on MO accords well with 
other internal indications. Indeed, three entries in the text of MTur to- 
gether point to a particular area in the east Midlands. The entry for Masán 
(24 October), whose feast is nowhere else recorded, points to what is now 


% COLGRAVE, Life of Bishop Wilfrid, p. 2, 136, 138, 140, 142, 150-151. 
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County Meath" Masän’s church of Kilmessan, *Cell Massäin, in the 
parish of the same name, lies about two miles south-west of Tara”. A 
provenance in the Tara area is also indicated by the entry at 12 June on 
Ciarán of Belach Düin, now Castlekeeran, Upper Kells barony, County 
Meath. In other sources, Ciarán's feast is placed two days later, on 14 
June, which suggests that both the choice of the saint and the day assigned 
to him were determined by more local considerations. It is significant, 
therefore, that an ecclesiastical site named Templekeeran, *Teampall 
Ciaráin, is located three miles or so north-east of Kilmessan, near Tara. 
These two pointers to the area around Tara are underpinned by three 
entries at 15-17 June, where the scribe uniquely used majuscule letters. 
Two of the saints, the infants Vitus and Cyricus, are external”. The third, 
and only Irish, saint, Moling of Luachair, is best known as patron of Tech 
Moling, now St Mullins in the parish and barony of the same name in 
County Carlow”. However, just north of Tara, within a few miles of Kil- 
messan, and close to Templekeeran, is Lismullin, from *Les Moling, ‘the 
dwelling place of Moling', the site of a convent of Augustinian nuns 
allegedly founded under English auspices c. 1240*’. This foundation was 
probably in place of the adjacent convent of Skreen, which was established 
for Augustinian canonesses possibly as early as 1144, and which appears 
to have merged with Lismullin?. MTur is thus likely to have been com- 
piled for the convent of Skreen / Lismullin some time between 1174 and 
1240, when English interests began to dominate locally. If so, the text re- 


37 For another early mention of this saint, see Ni DHONNCHADHA, Aided Muirchertaig 
Meic Erca, p. 17-18, 27. 


?* Hogan (Onomasticon, p. 200) hesitantly placed the name under Cell Messáin. 
3 These were respectively patrons of sufferers from nervous diseases and children. 


? An important early church in its own right, St Mullins later became attached as a de- 
pendency to the priory of the Augustinian canons at Ferns. Coincidentally, a church apparently 
dedicated to Messán / Massán was also located within the parish of St Mullins, at Kilmissan. 
However, given the other indications of a Meath provenance, this coincidence is unlikely to 
have had any connection with MTur. 


*! The likenamed Lismolyn, now Lismalin, a townland and parish in County Tipperary, is 
derived by Hogan (Onomasticon, p. 493) from Lis Moling or, less likely, Lis Muilind ('en- 
closure of the mill’). The Ordnance Survey Name and Letter Books likewise preferred the 
reference to a mill, but the nature of the site and the presence on it of a church (which also gave 
its name to the parish) favour a derivation from the name of the saint. A further dedication to 
Moling in the Meath area, likewise obscured by the lack of an Irish attestation, is at Stamullin, 
from *Tech Moling, now a townland and parish name in Upper Duleek barony. See also 
GWYNN — HADCOCK, Medieval Religious Houses, p. 311, 322. 


* Thid., p. 311, 324. After the foundation of Lismullin, the convent of Skreen, little more 
than a mile away, is no longer heard of. 
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presents the earliest surviving manuscript written for an Irish convent of 
nuns. How the Gregory Homily became attached to it is a matter for spec- 
ulation. The head house of the canonesses in this area was St Mary's of 
Clonard, and this would doubtless have had external connections of a kind 
sufficient to explain the presence in this part of Ireland of a manuscript of 
probable French origin?. 


The Martyrology of Cashel: Background, Provenance and Date 


Alone of the four martyrologies discussed in this chapter, the Mar- 
tyrology of Cashel (MC) depends for its text exclusively on printed rather 
than manuscript evidence. Now lost, the martyrology was still extant in 
the early seventeenth century, when it was used by John Colgan in the 
notes to his two monumental volumes on the Irish saints, Acta Sanctorum 
Hiberniae and Triadis Thaumaturgae“. Colgan’s quotations, although in- 
variably in Latin translation, are now as close as one can get to the original 
text, which appears to have been mainly in Irish?. In his description of the 
text, Colgan stated that it had been copied ex Psalterio Casselensi vel alio 
codice qui Hibernice Psaltar Naran dicitur, thus providing two possible 
titles for its manuscript source“. In fact, neither the eleventh-century 
Psalter of Cashel, nor Saltair na Rann, a name that had assumed many 
guises by the beginning of the seventeenth century, is likely to have been 
the correct title“. However, Colgan's further comment that the text was 
composed of soli et pauci sancti Hibernici is borne out by the paucity of 


* For this, see also O'SULLIVAN, Additional Medieval Meath Manuscripts, p. 68. His 
suggestion of Duleek involvement in the arrival of the Gregory manuscript to the area was 
predicated on the association of that church with Lanthony in England, and predated the dis- 
covery that Lismullin was probably the convent for which the martyrology was intended. 


ks COLGAN, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae; ID., Triadis Thaumaturgae. A small number of 
entries are preserved in Colgan's notebooks in the Franciscan Library, Killiney. 


*5 Confirmation of the mainly vernacular character of the text is found in the comment by 
Colgan at 13 February that his source was now turning to Latin. Furthermore, variations, how- 
ever slight, in Colgan's successive translations of such entries as 4 February (Cuanna), 20 
January (Molaggius), 21 March (Endeus), and 24 August (Patricius Senior) indicate the use of 
a vernacular source. The edition that Colgan was preparing for publication — according to a 
document in his hand found among the papers of James Ware — has also been lost (see 
MCNEILL, Report on Recent Acquisitions, p. 144). 


"6 Ibidem. Neither title would appear to be appropriate but Colgan’s use of them suggests 
that the martyrology then formed part of a manuscript containing other materials. 


#7 For a discussion of the Psalter of Cashel, see Ó RIAIN, Psalter of Cashel. As | argue 
below, there is evidence to show that the Psalter may have served as a source of pedigrees. For 
the different applications of the title Saltair na Rann in the early seventeenth century, see 
RIAN, Rawlinson B 502, p. 143-145. 
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the saints, all of them Irish, assigned to MC. The fewness of its entries 
may also explain why Colgan often described the text as a calendar. 

Colgan's date of circa 1030 for MC was based on the absence of any 
reference to Malachy (t 1148) or Laurence (t 1180), or to any other of the 
viri sanctitate conspicui living later than Gormgal (+ 1018) of Ardailén, 
whom MC commemorated at 5 August. However, this view does not rec- 
ognize the exceptional nature of the Gormgal entry itself: with one possible 
exception, all other entries concern saints who belonged to the so-called 
Age of Saints (c. 500-650)”. Moreover, a date in the early eleventh cen- 
tury would conflict with the reference at 21 January to a church in di- 
aecesi Lismorensi, because mention of a diocese would not have been 
appropriate before the establishment of a diocesan system in 1111. 

The most telling ground for rejecting Colgan’s dating lies in the very 
extensive use by MC’s author of a copy of the annotated version of the 
Martyrology of Oengus (MO), belonging, as in the case of MTur, to the y 
line of transmission. Because almost every entry in MC shows traces of 
the influence of the Commentary, for a full selection of examples the 
reader is referred to the notes to my edition of the text. MC’s entries for 
12 January and 20 October will be used to illustrate the point here. The 
corresponding entries in MC and the Commentary on MO for 12 January 
read as follows: 


S. Laidgennus filius Baithi Bannaigh nomen patris eius Buadhach quod idem 
est ac bannach .i. victoriosus; et in Cluainferta Molua quiescit MC 

Laidgenn mac Baith Bannach Buadach nomen patris est, 6 Cluain Ferta 
Molua do Laidgenn, et illic sepulcrum do MO. 


Bannach actually has more the meaning of ‘active, deedful’ but the 
derivation of MC from the Commentary on MO is perfectly clear. A sim- 
ilar dependence is evident from the corresponding entries in the texts for 
20 October, which read: 


S. Fintanus Moeldubh de regione Eoghanacht Cassil, et institutor S. Fechini 
MC 

Fintan Maeldub ... do Eoganacht Caisil dó ... rug Feichin Fobair lais ina 
daltus gur ro chuir docum legind é (Fintan Máeldub of the Eoganacht of Cashel; 
Féichín of Fore took him with him as a fosterling and set him to study) MO. 


5 As Colgan published the acts of the saints for three months only, this automatically 
set a limit to the number of surviving extracts from MC. 


^^ A possible exception, unnoticed by Colgan in his statement of the case for a date c. 
1030, is Marianus Scotus the Chronicler (t 1082/3), the subject of the entry at 24 December. 


°° Ó Riam, Four Irish Martyrologies, p. 169-184. 
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In this case, as in many others, the additional detail — partly mis- 
understood by MC: Feichinus was supposedly Fintan's teacher — is found 
only in manuscripts of the y line of the Commentary. 

A number of entries in MC are drawn directly from the metrical text 
of MO, sometimes with unhappy consequences. For example, two of Iona’s 
abbots were provided with unhistorical names, one Cruimthir (24 Feb- 
ruary) for Cuimmíne, the other Finnius (2 March) instead of Fergnae. In 
both cases, a word separately attested in the source quatrain of MO was 
confused with the name of the saint. A ghost placename also resulted from 
a misreading of the metrical text at 27 February, with the words cen dinnis 
(‘without reproach’) being taken to reflect the ‘placename’ Ceann Ionnais. 
Similarly, at 10 (recte 11) April, the word Mumonius (‘of Munster’), at- 
tached to the Leinster saint Máedóc Ua Dünlaing may have less to do with 
southern bias than with the mistaking of the adjective mainech (‘treasur- 
ous’) of MO for the similarly-pronounced Muimhneach (‘of Munster")! . 

Unfortunately, there is not much evidence to show what other mar- 
tyrological sources, if any, the author of MC had to hand. The copy of MO 
used by him could have been fuller than any of the surviving versions, 
thus accounting for some entries not now traceable to it, and examples of 
agreement with MT or MG against MO, as at 9 March, 10, 21 October, 21 
December, are too sporadic to allow any firm inference concerning de- 
pendency. Moreover, the October and December entries, which culminate 
in a bishop attached to Lismore, concern saints named Sillan. This may 
imply a particular interest not only in the church of Lismore but also in the 
name Sillan. An unknown source or sources, not necessarily martyrol- 
ogical, supplied MC with additional information at 15 January (prius 
Derthrea sive Dorothaea), 29 March (Finegallia), 8 June (Medranus et ... 
in Britannica Arcluidensi), 21 August (Patricii discipulus), and 27 October 
(Inis-mhureadhaigh in Connacia). 

Some of the additional information may have come from the author’s 
wider reading in ecclesiastical and secular literature. For example, saints’ 
Lives may lie behind the comments on the authorship of the Lives of Co- 
lumba (24 February) and Patrick (24 November), as well as the reference 
to Brigit’s reception of the veil (25 April). For the assertion at 3 March 
that Moshacru, abbot of Clonenagh, lived in the time of Niall Ghindub 
(t 919), there is no other support, either in the annals or elsewhere™. 


5! Both words have the same pronunciation in Munster Irish. 
52 For other examples of confusion, see 30 March, where Disert Tola is placed in Media, 


11 and 16 May, where separate entries are amalgamated, 14 June, where Benedictus is trans- 
formed into an Irish saint, and 13 August, where Radegundis is taken to be an Irish mother! 
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Pedigrees are a regular feature of the text, and most of the 26 ex- 
amples are otherwise shared by one or other version of the Commentary 
on MO”. However, four of the pedigrees are not found in any other mar- 
tyrology, and this, together with the inclusion of ten entries relating to the 
mothers of the saints, would indicate that a version of the corpus of saints' 
pedigrees was available to the author. The pedigrees provided for Mac- 
carthenus (24 March) and Tola (30 March) are in such close agreement 
with the pedigrees attributed by Colgan to the Psalter of Cashel — which 
is known to have contained a version of the corpus of saints’ pedigrees — 
that one is tempted to regard this manuscript, or a manuscript dependent 
on it, as the likely source”. 

Where was MC compiled? Colgan expressed the view that it was 
compiled at Cashel. He appears to have believed that the feasts of MC 
had been selected for the use of this church and diocese, and overlooked 
the fact that both the church and its diocese were first established a 
hundred years later than the date he had proposed for the text. However, 
there is no obvious emphasis in the text on Cashel, so that Colgan's view 
is likely to have been influenced by his mistaken belief that the manuscript 
containing the text may have been the Psalter of Cashel. The available 
textual evidence, although sparse, indicates a greater concern with Lismore 
than with any other church. For example, the placing of the ghost saint 
Bríg of Killbrige at 21 January (instead of the more usual 31 January) may 
indicate Lismore preference, because Bríg's church is stated to have been 
in the ‘diocese of Lismore’’’. Similarly, the otherwise unknown Corman 
(Cormania) of Lismore is described at 4 January as the mother not only of 
a saint named Cuanna but also of the patron of Lismore, Mochuta??. The 
inclusion of Gormgal of Ardailén, County Galway, at 5 August may also 
be taken as a pointer to Lismore. Colgan attributed his copy of a text on 


5 For these, see Ó RIAIN, Four Irish Martyrologies, p. 166n. 
54 Jbid., p. 167n. For the saints’ genealogies, see Ó RIAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum. 
55 Ó RIAIN, Psalter of Cashel, p. 123-126; Ip., Four Irish Martyrologies, p. 167. 


°° COLGAN, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 5, 8 IV: Hoc … opus malumus Calendarium 
quam Martyrologium appellare; quod videatur potius ad instar Calendarij ad vsum Ecclesiae 
vel Dioecesis Casselensis collectum, quam ad modum Martyrologij compilatum; cum plurimos 
ex Hiberniae sanctis ... silentio praeterierit. 


57 Ó RrAm, Bogus Irish Saints, p. 3. 


2s Colgan (Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 251) supplied two other variant forms of the 
name, Coirmfhin and Comania, attributing them respectively to an otherwise unknown scholiast 
of MO and to an ‘anonymous’. Moreover, he attempted to reconcile the name with the more 
usual Fínmed by drawing attention to the shared semantic associations of fin (‘wine’), med 
(‘mead’) and coirm (‘beer’) with alcohol! 
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Gormgal's ‘sacred relics and miracles’ to Corcrán the Cleric, ‘head of the 
piety of Ireland’, who died at Lismore in 1040°. Finally, a Lismore prov- 
enance would explain the local knowledge displayed at 6 December, where 
the church of Kill-lamruidhe, now Killamery, is placed near the celebrated 
hill of Sliabh na mBan. This hill overlooks the town of Clonmel, on the 
northern boundary of the diocese of Lismore. 

Thus, on the evidence of the sources used by it, and especially its 
reliance on the Commentary of MO, MC cannot be assigned a date earlier 
than the mid-1170s. How long after this it was written is a matter for 
speculation, but by the early thirteenth century Lismore had lost much of 
its earlier status. The martyrology may reflect, therefore, together with 
the Life composed for Mochuta, patron of Lismore, which is datable to 
shortly after 1200, a last ditch effort by Lismore to stave off the challenge 
to its authority by the church of Waterford”. 


The Irish Martyrology of York (IMY): 
Background, Provenance and Date 


On the lower margins of the first five folios of Turin, Biblioteca 
Nazionale, MS D IV 18 that contain the Martyrology of Turin (MTur) 
there survives as well the fragment of a unique Irish version of the met- 
rical Martyrology of York (IMY)?. The Martyrology of York (MY) itself 
was published in 1671 by Luc d’Achery (who erroneously attributed it to 
Bede) from a single ninth-century Reims manuscript that is now lost”. 
MY has also been twice edited critically. In the first of these, Henri 
Quentin stated that the martyrology was compiled ‘either at the church of 
York or Ripon’ about the middle of the eighth century £9. However, in the 
second edition, André Wilmart argued, on the basis of entries on St Boni- 
face (t 755) and the November feast of All Saints, that the martyrology 


% COLGAN, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 715. Corcran, whose death is recorded in var- 
ious annals (AI 1040; AFM 1040, AClon, p. 173, 176; AU and ALC do not mention Lismore), 
is said to have govemed Ireland together with Cúán Ua Lothcháin for some twenty years. 

© For the date, see THORNTON, ‘Lives’, I, p. 30-39. 


6! The text was first edited in VITALE BROVARONE — GRANUCCI, JI calendario, p. 33-54, 
and subsequently re-edited in Ó RIAIN, Four Irish Martyrologies, p. 185-194. The metre is 
based on the dactyllic hexameter, which in its classical form consists of five dactyls (one long 
syllable, two short) and a trochee (one long, one short syllable). Neither the original poem nor 
its Irish version adheres strictly to these requirements. 


8 D'ACHERY, Spicilegium, 1, p. 23-24. 
c QUENTIN, Martyrologes historiques, p. 120-130; at p. 130. 
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should be dated at the earliest to about 800%. More recently, Michael 
Lapidge has proposed a somewhat earlier date in the second half of the 
eighth century®. 

As Wilmart noted, the 80 lines or so of the text of MY have never 
been stable, with almost all redactors endeavouring to include local 
feasts®%. Although this complicates considerably the task of establishing a 
manuscript stemma, Wilmart nonetheless identified two main manuscript 
groups, one English and the other, of mostly continental provenance, in 
which he detected *Celtic influence' in the form of lines commemorating 
Patrick’. However, the wording of the continental commemoration of 
Patrick has nothing in common with the line commemorating the saint in 
the Irish version of the martyrology (IMY). On separate textual evidence, 
this belongs rather in the other group comprising, among other witnesses, 
the English Vespasian manuscript. Among its distinctive entries or read- 
ings, this group uniquely records the feast of the presentation of Christ in 
the Temple. 

On at least three occasions, one being the absence in IMY and its 
continental congeners of an entry on Bonifatius (T 754), the Irish and En- 
glish versions disagree significantly". If this should mean that the entry on 
the Apostle of Germany belongs rather to the English line of transmission, 
then the archetype of the versions circulating in Ireland and on the Con- 
tinent would already have broken away before the English archetype was 
formed. 

Clearly, the textual history of the Martyrology of York presents un- 
usually intricate problems. However, there are some peculiarities in the 
Irish version that allow inferences regarding its provenance. Although most 
of its unique readings involve trivial verbal variations in spellings, there 


& WILMART, Un témoin anglo-saxon, p. 46-57, 64-65 (perhaps as early as 805-814). 


$* LAPIDGE, Metrical Calendar, p. 330-331. Lapidge (ibid., p. 331-332) drew attention to 
the similarity between the Northumbrian or York saints selected by MY and those named in a 
poem by Alcuin on the saints of York, and wondered whether the martyrology might not be an 
early work of this author. 


55 WILMART, Un témoin anglo-saxon, p. 44. The original number of lines is given by Wil- 
mart as 82 (cf. LAPIDGE, Metrical Calendar, p. 327), but allowance is made for the possibility 
of One or two more. 


| 9" WILMART, Un témoin anglo-saxon, p. 45; LAPIDGE, Metrical Calendar, p. 332, 342. 
Wilmart included Samson of Dol, who is in one manuscript only, and Brigit, likewise in one 
manuscript, among his examples of Celtic influence. 


$8 These are at 1. 28 and 46, where IMY joins all other manuscripts in preferring frater 
and almum, and at |. 35, where IMY agrees with the continental versions in omitting all ref- 
erence to Bonifatius. 
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are also three added names of local saints — Carthach of Rahan, Ciarän of 
Clonmacnoise, and Énán of Drumrath alias Drumraney. The churches of 
these three lay in close proximity in the western part of the Irish Midlands. 
Moreover, two of the churches, Clonmacnoise and Rahan, were within the 
‘ecclesiastical state’ of Delbna Ethra, which was effectively ruled by the 
abbots of Clonmacnoise?. Drumrath was in a neighbouring kingdom about 
14 miles north-east of Clonmacnoise. As Clonmacnoise was pre-eminent 
in this area, IMY must have been given its extant Irish form there”. 

Unfortunately, there is no obvious internal dating evidence for the 
Irish version of the martyrology. The York text could have reached Ire- 
land at any stage between the late eighth and twelfth centuries. However, 
the presence of the text in the Turin manuscript, which, as we have seen, 
was most probably compiled in an east Midlands convent in the late 
twelfth century, at least provides a date for the surviving copy. 


Augustinian Canons and the Four Irish Martyrologies 


It seems that, as in the cases of the annotated MT, MG and the Com- 
mentary on MO, each of the four texts discussed here — MDr, MTur, MC 
and IMY — reflected the need felt by the late twelfth-century Irish church 
for freshly copied and updated texts relating to daily devotion to the saints. 
None of the four texts depended on entirely new sources, nor would it 
have been appropriate for them to have done so: concern with the saints 
automatically involved the distant past, illud tempus, the so-called age of 
saints which rendered use of early sources a consideration of the utmost 
desirablility. It was natural, therefore, that the late twelfth-century authors 
of these texts should have had recourse to the earliest local models avail- 
able to them, in practice one or other, or both, of the early ninth-century 
martyrologies produced at Tallaght, before modifying these by reference to 
more modern, and more fashionable, external sources, such as MU and 
MA. 

It was, of course, critical for the authors of the new martyrologies that 
they have easy access to copies of both native and external source texts. 
In this regard, the Augustinian canons regular, who, by the 1150s, had a 
network of houses throughout Ireland, appear to have played a central 


9 Byrne, Irish Kings and High-Kings, p. 221. 

p By attaching Clonensis (54) to Ciarán, the author of IMY gave Clonmacnoise the 
privilege of being the only church named in the text; see Ó RIAIN, Four Irish Martyrologies, 
p. 193. 
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role. Indeed, there are grounds for supposing that the canons were in- 
volved in the composition of almost every known martyrology from this 
period, beginning with the Book of Leinster version of MT whose exem- 
plar of the Tallaght text may have come from the Augustinian priory of 
Lorrha. Similarly, as we have seen in Chapter 7, the Martyrology of Gor- 
man (MG) was written by an Augustinian canon at Knock Abbey. The 
fact that the exemplar of the y line of transmission appears to have come 
from Armagh may also be linked to the presence there of the Augustinian 
abbey of SS. Peter and Paul, of whose school Flann Ua Gormáin was 
ardfher léiginn (‘director’). Here, too, MDr seems to have been com- 
piled, perhaps at the request of the community of canons at Glendalough, 
where the manuscript was later kept. The Augustinian ethos of MDr, and 
of the missal that accompanies it, is unmistakable. Augustine, for example, 
is among the names added to the text of the canon of the mass, and, 
although no attempt was made to elaborate on the entry relating to Au- 
gustine himself at 28 August, the cults most favoured by the Irish canons 
(Mary, Peter and Paul, John the Evangelist and John the Baptist) are very 
prominent in the text”. 

As far as MTur and IMY are concerned, the ties with Augustinian 
houses, although less evident in the texts themselves, are nonetheless 
identifiable. The short metrical text of IMY retains an essentially late 
eighth-century contingent of saints devoid of any reference to Augustine. 
However, its local entries relate to churches within the ambit of Clon- 
macnoise which, by the late twelfth century, hosted both an Augustinian 
priory and a convent of nuns. A benefactress of the convent in the 1170s 
was Derbfhorgaill (Dervorgilla), daughter of Murchad Ua Mailshechlainn, 
who had become famous through her abduction by Diarmait Mac Mur- 
chada in 1152, the event traditionally held ultimately responsible for pav- 
ing the way for the English conquest of Ireland in 1169. Derbfhorgaill's 
Sister Agnes was abbess of the Arroasian convent of nuns in Clonard, 
which Murchad had founded c. 1144, and this coincidence would have 
Breatly facilitated the transfer to the east Midlands, possibly via Clonard, 
of the exemplar of IMY. And here, very probably in the house of Au- 
gustinian canonesses at Skreen / Lismullin near Tara, it would have been 
copied into the same manuscript as MTur. 


7 For this house, see GWYNN — HADCOCK, Medieval Religious Houses, p. 157. 
7 Ibid., p. 156-198. 
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The only text of the four martyrologies devoid of any association 
with Augustinian canons or canonesses appears to have been MC, which I 
take to have been written for the church of Lismore in County Waterford. 
Despite its remarkable prominence in the history of Irish church reform in 
the twelfth century, Lismore appears never to have been affiliated to an 
external order, other than through such bishops as Christian Ua Conairche 
and his successors, who were Cistercians "^. 


™ GWYNN — HADCOCK. Medieval Religious Houses, p. 92. 


CHAPTER 10 


THE MARTYROLOGY OF 
THE REGENSBURG SCHOTTENKLOSTER (MReg) 


Introduction 


An abiding interest in the feasts of their native saints accompanied 
medieval Irish ecclesiastics during almost all phases of their activity on 
the Continent. By the seventh century, Irishmen were already involved in 
the production of one of the earliest surviving festal records of the saints, 
the Hieronymian Martyrology (MH), possibly first written in the late 620s 
at Luxeuil only thirty years after this monastery had been founded by 
Columbanus of Bangor’. Columbanus (t 615) is the latest person to have 
his feast recorded in all full manuscript versions — the so-called codices 
pleniores — of MH. Moreover, the scribe of the earliest surviving manu- 
script version of MH, compiled shortly after 700 for Willibrord's mon- 
astery at Echternach, was a man named Laurentius who appears to have 
been Irish?. Present in his copy of MH are Bishop Fiacc of Sleaty (LS), a 
minor saint who occupies final position at 12 October, together with 
Patrick of Armagh (17 March) and Brigit of Kildare (1 February). These 
three entries, if not due to Laurentius personally, may stem from the fact 
that Willibrord had spent twelve years in a church not far from Sleaty, at 
Ráith Melsigi (Clonmelsh, CW), prior to his departure for the Continent. 
A concern with the commemoration of important Irish feasts at Echternach 
is also evident in the calendar of the community, which was compiled 
about the same time as the martyrology, if not earlier. Here, the earliest 
hand recorded the feasts of the three principal Irish saints, Brigidae vir- 
ginis (1 February), Sancti Patrici episcopi in Scotia (17 March), and, with 
due regard for the Irish form of the name, Sancti Colum Cillae (9 June) : 


! This was the view of Bruno Krusch; for the controversy surrounding it, see above at p. 
4-7. 


? See above at p. 8. 


? The entries read: et in Scotia sanctae Brigidae (1 February), in Scotia Patrici episcopi 
(17 March), and Fecei episcopi (12 October). 


* WiLsoN, Calendar, p. xi.; Ó CRÓININ, Rath Melsigi, p. 28-36. 


5 The more usual form of this name in continental texts is Columba (gen. Columbae). 
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By the ninth century, when the Anonymous of Lyon, Florus of Lyon, 
Ado of Vienne, and Usuard of Paris composed their historical martyr- 
ologies, of which the two latter were to remain popular throughout the 
Middle Ages, the places of Ireland's so-called national saints, Brigit, Pat- 
rick, and Colum Cille (Columba), in universal martyrologies had become 
secure. Bede had already found room for Brigit and Patrick, providing the 
latter with the pride of place in the list for 17 March that he still retains in 
the Roman Martyrology, and Usuard was the first to introduce Columba’. 
Both Ado and Usuard likewise found place not only for Columbanus of 
Bobbio, who had already been noticed by Florus, but also, at 20 February, 
for Gallus, one of the saint's reputedly Irish associates’. Usuard, whose 
work quickly became the most popular of all medieval martyrologies, took 
the veneration of Irish saints, both Insular and continental, even further. 
The feast of Fursa of Péronne (16 January) found its way into his text, as 
did the feast of Kilian of Würzburg (8 July) and his associates. Moreover, 
the feasts of two native saints, Fintan of Clonenagh (17 February) and 
Cainnech of Aghaboe (11 October), whose cults are not known to have 
spread outside Ireland and Scotland, also figure in Usuard’s text. Since 
these two saints were commemorated in churches little more than ten miles 
apart, we may assume that Usuard’s informant came from the midland 
area now known as County Laois. 

By the middle of the tenth century, when MA and MU were already 
circulating widely, Irish saints, or saints associated with Irish centres on 
the Continent, began to be added to fresh copies of the two martyrologies. 
At Metz, where Irish influence became very strong following the arrival 
there of Cathróe in 953, three Irish feasts, those of Brigit, Patrick, and 
Comgall of Bangor, were added to the copy of MH known as Bernensis, 
which was then kept at the local monastery of St-Avold*. About the same 
time, a copy of MA made for a Benedictine monastery in Metz — either 
St-Symphorien or St-Félix (St-Clément) — known to have been governed 
about 1000 by an Irish abbot, received a large number of additions re- 
lating both to Ireland and to continental centres associated with the Irish 
peregrinatio. As I have shown in Chapter 6, the Metz additions were re- 
tained, and augmented, in copies of this martyrology subsequently made in 
Cologne, Lund and Dublin. In this way, by the beginning of the eleventh 


6 DuBOIS — RENAUD, Édition pratique, p. 27, 50; DuBois, Martyrologe d'Usuard, p. 244. 


? Ado was the first to record Gallus's feast at 20 February (DUBOIS — RENAUD, Martyro- 
loge d'Adon, p. 91). 


* AASS, Nov. IL/1, p. [x]. 
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century, a substantial number of essentially Irish feasts had found their 
way into the continental transmission of MU and MA. 


The Saints of the Schottenklóster 


Irish involvement in church affairs at such Lotharingian centres as 
Metz and Cologne was not due to chance. Lotharingia was one of the main 
foci of activity of the Saxon emperors of the period 919 to 1024, and their 
policies had resulted in a huge increase in the power of the Church through 
its bishops and abbots, who became pillars of royal power and defenders 
of the unity of the Reich. It was against this background of imperial poli- 
tics that Irish ecclesiastics of the period attained considerable power and 
influence. The course of imperial politics during the reigns of the Frankish 
or Salian emperors (1024-1125) led to a shift in regional focus from 
Lotharingia southwards. The imperial city (Reichstadt) of Regensburg in 
Bavaria now began to play an increasingly important role, and the pres- 
ence of Irish ecclesiastics in this new centre of power became more 
apparent from the mid-eleventh century onwards. One such ecclesiastic, 
Muiredach mac Robartaig (alias Marianus Scotus), who had arrived in 
Regensburg by 1070 with a number of companions, ostensibly on their 
way to Rome, was destined to have a lasting influence. First based in the 
Regensburg Obermünster, Marianus and his companions subsequently 
switched to the Niedermünster to take up an offer of employment as 
scribes. By 1075, and possibly even earlier, so great was the number of 
Irishmen in Regensburg, that they were granted control of the church of 
Weih-Sankt-Peter, and fifteen years later, about 1090, the church of St 
Jakob, the first so-called Schottenkloster (monasterium Scotorum), was 
already under construction. Before its consecration about 1111 — coinci- 
dentally the year of the synod of Ráith Bresail in Ireland — and its dedi- 
cation to James, patron of all pilgrims, the monastery had been taken under 
the protection of Henry V. During the century that followed, several 
daughter houses of St Jakob's were founded, mainly in the southern part 
of Germany and in Austria, including houses in Würzburg (c. 1134-1139), 
Erfurt (c. 1136), Nürnberg (c. 1140), Konstanz (c. 1142), Vienna (c. 1155), 
Eichstätt (c. 1158-1166), Memmingen (c. 1168) and Kelheim (c. 1232)’. 


? The most recent and comprehensive history of the Schottenkléster is FLACHENECKER, 
Schottenklóster. See also Ó RIAIN-RAEDEL, Das Nekrolog, p. 14-17. 
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Once in place, this network of Benedictine Schottenklóster provided 
an ideal vehicle for the propagation of cults of Irish saints. The fact that 
from the twelfth century onwards the monks were mostly recruited in the 
southern province of Munster meant that the Irish saints of greatest in- 
terest to the Schottenklóster also tended to be of southern background". 
The Regensburg scriptorium, which had by now consolidated its repu- 
tation for scribal skills, was particulary active. Among the texts produced 
by it in the course of the twelfth century were Visio Tnugdali, which is 
concerned with a vision experienced at Cork, Vita Alberti, which is basi- 
cally concerned with the patron saint of the diocese of Cashel, and several 
other Lives of mainly Munster saints that are now preserved in the Magnum 
Legendarium Austriacum'', This enormous collection of saints? Lives was 
originally compiled in Regensburg, with the collaboration of the scriptoria 
of several local monasteries, including the Schottenkloster'?. 

Given its reputation for scribal expertise, it was only natural that the 
Regensburg Schottenkloster should have been involved in the compilation 
of the Magnum Legendarium". However, more important in the present 
context was the editorial decision to include Lives of Irish saints in this 
collection, which was aimed at a readership in the great continental mon- 
asteries of southern Germany and Austria. Clearly, the Irish monks in 
Regensburg were content to avail of whatever opportunity that came their 
way to disseminate knowledge of their native saints. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, some southern German martyrologies now also began to include 
large numbers of native Irish feasts. 


Irish Saints in Southern German Martyrologies 


A number of martyrologies produced in the late twelfth century in 
southern German monasteries contain additions that derive from a copyist 
or copyists with a particular interest in Irish saints. Attention has already 
been drawn to these sources by John McCulloh, Dagmar Ó Riain-Raedel, 
and, most recently, Elmar Hochholzer, and the discussion that follows here 


19 Ó RIAIN-RAEDEL, Das Nekrolog, p. 19; ID., Aspects of the Promotion, p. 225. 


!! See PICARD — DE PONTFARCY, Vision of Tnugdal, and Ó RIAIN-RAEDEL, Das Nekrolog, 
p. 34-35. 

12 For the background to the compilation of the Magnum Legendarium, see KERN, Mag- 
num Legendarium Austriacum; PONCELET, De Magno Legendario, and vAN DER STRAETEN, Le 
"Grand Légendier Autrichien". 


 FLACHENECKER, Monastischer Austausch, p. 107. 
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has benefitted greatly from their work, which I have been able to consult 
in both published and unpublished form". 


The Bavarian recension of the Martyrology of Hermann the Lame (CSOW). 
Hermann the Lame (Contractus) of Reichenau (t 1054) wrote a martyr- 
ology, still unpublished, based on the earlier martyrologies of Notker 
(+ 912), Ado (t 875), and Hrabanus Maurus (t 856), with some additions 
of names of saints who died after Notker". The ‘Bavarian’ recension 
(CSOW) of Hermann's text is preserved in four manuscripts from various 
southern German and Austrian monasteries. These are (1) MUNICH, Bayer- 
ische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 5256, from the monastery of Chiemsee (C); 
(2) LINZ, Oberósterreichische Landesbibliothek, cod. 332 (olim 258), from 
the monastery of Suben am Inn (S); (3) MUNICH, Bayerische Staatsbiblio- 
thek, Clm 1071, from the monastery of Oberaltaich (O); and (4) MUNICH, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 22058, from the monastery of Wesso- 
brunn (W)'. Each of these late twelfth-century manuscripts derives from 
a common exemplar, which is distinguished from Hermann's archetype by 
the inclusion of some 400 entries, added after 1144 and reflective of a wide 
geographical spread, including Germany, Italy, Prussia, Poland, Bohemia, 
Hungary, France, Denmark, Norway, England, and Ireland". McCulloh 
has described the attention paid to English and Irish saints by CSOW as 
particularly noteworthy, with no fewer than twenty-seven entries relating 
to native Irish saints. 


The Martyrology of Tegernsee (T). Founded in the early eighth century, 
Tegernsee was one of the more important Benedictine monasteries of Ba- 
varia. Within a few years of its foundation, about 765, it had received from 
Rome the relics of St Quirinus, and the various feasts of this saint are duly 
given prominence in its martyrology, now Augsburg, MS I, 2, quarto, 


14 John McCulloh generously made available to me an annotated transcript of the Te- 
gemsee martyrology together with the text of an unpublished lecture given by him on the 
Subject in Maynooth. In addition to his published article on Hermann the Lame's martyrology 
(MCCULLOH, Herman the Lame's Martyrology), 1 had access to his unpublished extracts of the 
Irish additions to it. Dagmar Ó Riain-Raedel drew my attention to the Regensburg martyrology 
in the first place. Elmar Hochholzer kindly provided an offprint of his recently published Ein 
Martyrologfragment aus Regensburg. 


5 Hermann's work was first identified in DÜMMLER, Das Martyrologium Notkers. 


16 McCULLOH, Herman the Lame's Martyrology, p. 351-352. I owe all the citations from 
these manuscripts to the kindness of Professor McCulloh. 


U Ibid., p. 353. The terminus post quem is based on the inclusion of the feast of William 
of Norwich who died in 1144; see MCCULLOH, Jewish Ritual Murder. 
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where the patron's name is written in capitals on no fewer than four oc- 
casions (24-25 March, 16 June, 20 October). Two textual characteristics 
of T led McCulloh to conclude that the martyrology was not written in 
Tegernsee itself. One of these is its very close textual relationship with 
the martyrologies of St Emmeram (E) and Prüll (Pr), which points to a 
Regensburg provenance'. The other is the fact that the vast majority of 
the additions to the text, which are written in a continental hand close to 
— indeed in many instances indistinguishable from — that of the original 
Scribe, consist of names of Irish saints. Taken together, these character- 
istics suggested that the martyrology, henceforth T, was written at the Irish 
Benedictine monastery of St Jakob in Regensburg. Such was the repu- 
tation of the Schottenkloster scriptorium for the quality of its scribal work 
that, as Helmut Flachenecker has pointed out, it seems to have become a 
matter of course for other monasteries in the city and in the surrounding 
region to commission work from it". The political importance of the city 
of Regensburg led to its becoming the seat of many Hófe, or town-houses 
representative of monasteries in the wider area of its influence?! One of 
these, the Tegernseehof, which was founded in 1002, would probably have 
played a role in the commissioning from the Schottenkloster of a new 
martyrology. If not, then the monastery of St Emmeram, whose necrology 
has several entries relating to the Schottenkloster and even more com- 
memorating deceased members of the Tegernsee community, could well 
have acted as an intermediary”. 

The two Regensburg martyrologies, E and Pr, that served as the main 
source of T, are essentially very abbreviated local versions of the Mar- 
tyrology of Ado (MA), with some additions from MH and the lists of re- 
cently deceased saints”. T is even more drastically abbreviated, with little 
left of its source beyond bare names, together with occasional initial 
letters — such as e. for episcopus and a. for abbas /apostolus — of words 
designating the office or status of the person concerned. However, by 
comparison with E and Pr, T sought out names far more widely, once more 


!8 This view was expressed by Professor McCulloh in his Maynooth lecture; see above at 
note 14. 


19 FREISE — GEUENICH - WOLLASCH, Das Martyrolog-Necrolog. 
20 FLACHENECKER, Monastischer Austausch, p. 107. 
2! MoRsBACH, Ratisbona Sacra, p. 93-95. 


72 The necrologies of Tegernsee and St Emmeram (BAUMANN, Necrologium), have nu- 
merous entries representative of each other. However, whereas that of St Emmeram has some 
entries relating to the Schottenkloster, that of Tegernsee has none. 


?* FREISE — GEUENICH — WOLLASCH, Das Martyrolog-Necrolog, p. 12. 
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in full versions of MA and MU, in one or more of the several full and ab- 
breviated versions of MH, and in many other, as yet unidentified, sources. 
The result was a martyrology containing some 6,000 names, mostly bare, 
spread over the 365 days of the year. Included in this number are some 
125 additions of mainly Irish saints?" McCulloh has argued that T was 
compiled sometime during the last quarter of the twelfth century”. 


The Martyrology of the Schottenmónche of St Jakob in Regensburg (MReg). 
Following the transfer of control of the Regensburg Schottenkloster from 
Irish to Scottish Benedictines in the early sixteenth century, many of the 
manuscripts written in the scriptorium of the monastery from the twelfth 
century onwards were dispersed. However, some liturgical manuscripts 
continued in use under the new ecclesiastical regime. One example is the 
necrology of the Schottenklóster, which is preserved in the Vatican Library 
in two late copies, the earlier of which was written at Würzburg in 1617”. 
This text commemorated not only deceased members of the Schotten- 
klóster, both Irish and Scottish, and those of affiliated monastic commu- 
nities, but also German and Irish lay and clerical benefactors; examination 
of the names reveals that it was begun in the twelfth century. These names 
would have been remembered daily at an assembly of the monks in the 
Chapter House of the monastery, which explains why texts of this kind are 
often preserved in a liber capituli (‘chapter book’). It was characteristic of 
these books, as we have seen in the cases of the Lund and Christ Church 
martyrologies, to include calendars and martyrologies, whose lists also 
required daily reference, together with a copy of the rule of the order to 
which the community belonged. The necrology of the Schottenklóster is 
preserved independently of both martyrology and rule; however, a seven- 
teenth-century paper copy of a martyrology was preserved amongst the 
books of the Regensburg Schottenkloster library, accompanied by excerpts 
from the rule of St Benedict and some necrological notices". The manu- 
Script, now numbered SWS HS 40, has hitherto escaped the notice of most 
commentators on the history of the Schottenklóster, but attention has been 


24 In addition to the transcript of the text provided by John McCulloh, I have also used a 
photocopy. 


?5 ]n his Maynooth lecture (note 14 above) McCulioh dated it to after 1170, on the ground 
that it contained the feast of Thomas Becket. 


26 Ó RIAIN-RAEDEL, Das Nekrolog. The manuscripts are Vat. Lat, 10100 and 11063. 


7 During a visit to Regensburg in February 2004, with the kind permission of Monsignor 
Paul Mai I transcribed the text, which I intend to edit in full. Unfortunately, the lists from 20 
December to 19 January are lacking. 
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drawn to it by Dagmar Ó Riain-Raedel in the introduction to her edition of 
the Irish entries in the necrology of the Schottenklóster??. 

The basic text of MReg is that of the Martyrology of Usuard (MU), 
albeit in a much abbreviated form. The extent of the abbreviation may be 
illustrated by reference to the entries for 20 January and 18 December. 
The text that follows is that of MReg: 


20 January: Romae, natalis beati Fabiani papae et martyris. Eodem die, apud 
Catacumbas, passio sancti Sebastiani martyris. Lugduno Galliae, sancti Cle- 
mentis praesbiteri. In Hybernia, sanctorum Fecheni abbatis, Oeni, et Molachi 
confessorum. 


18 December: Apud Macedoniam, ciuitate Philippis sanctorum martyrum 
Rufi et Sozimi. In Africa, passio sancti Moysetis martyris. Turonis, sancti Ga- 
tiani episcopi et confessoris. 

The entries of both lists, although clearly based on MU, are reduced 
to the minimum necessary for some understanding of the historical back- 
ground of the saints commemorated. However, our concern here is less 
with the martyrologist's treatment of MU than with his tendency, as illus- 
trated by the list for 20 January, to add Irish feasts?. These were not his 
only additions: the provenance of the text from among the community of 
Irish monks in Regensburg is clearly indicated by several references to an- 
niversaries of events such as the dedication of an ‘altar of Irish saints’ (30 
January), presumably in the church of St Jakob; the dedication of the 
church of ‘St Peter outside the Walls’ (Weih-Sankt-Peter) (18 April), which 
had been occupied by Irish monks; an otherwise unknown feast of the 
translation of St Flannán; some red-lettered feasts of Erhard, who was 
thought to be Irish; and the uncommonly recorded octave of the feast of 
St Gall”. 


The Eichstätt Fragment of a Regensburg Martyrology (EF). This single- 
leafed fragment of a martyrology, recently discovered in the antiquarian 


28 Ó RIAIN-RAEDEL, Das Nekrolog, p. 43. 


?? Some Scottish saints drawn from Thomas Dempster's Menologium Scotorum were 
added by the seventeenth-century copyist of the text. 


30 These entries are as follows: 30 January (dedicatio altaris sanctorum Hyberniorum), 
18 April (Ratisbonae, dedicatio ecclesiae sancti Petri extra muros); 26 August (In Hybernia, 
translatio sancti Flannani episcopi et confessoris); 8 October (Eodem die, translatio sancti Er- 
hardi episcopi et confessoris); 15 October (Et octaua translationis sancti Erhardi); 23 October 
(Eodem die, translatio sancti Galli confessoris). The words sancti Erhardi are in red letters in 
MReg, and the Erhard entry is also in the Lubeco-Col. version of MU (AASS, Iun. t. 7, p. 587), 
which has the same wording. For this saint's Irish associations, see BREATNACH, Libellus, p. 
207-208; FLACHENECKER, Schottenklóster, p. 63-69. 
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bookshop of Armin Jedlitschka in Eichstätt (Bavaria), has been dated, at 
the latest, to the third quarter of the eleventh century, and assigned, on the 
basis of its script and contents, to Regensburg". Preserved in the fragment 
are full entries for the period from 15-24 April together with the end and 
beginning respectively of the entries for the 14 and 25 April. The main 
text of the martyrology draws its entries, almost indiscriminately, from his- 
torical and Hieronymian sources. However, on six days (14-15, 17, 19, 21, 
23 April), the same hand as wrote the main text added entries relating to 
Irish saints, and on one day (18 April) an entry has been added on the 
dedication of the church of Weih-Sankt-Peter in Regensburg that corre- 
sponds closely to the similar entry in MReg". 


Native Irish Feasts added to MReg, CSOW, and T 


As already stated, the Irish additions in T are in regular agreement 
with those in CSOW. Similarly, the Irish additions in both T, CSOW and 
EF regularly agree with the more numerous names added to MReg. In the 
following collation of the four sets of additions, I have brought together 
all the Irish feasts, or, in some cases, feasts thought to be Irish. Omitted 
from the collation are such Irish saints as Brigit and Patrick, whose feasts 
had become part of the continental transmission of both MU and MA, the 
local feasts in MReg and EF relating specifically to the community of Irish 
monks in Regensburg already listed above, and some seventeenth-century 
additions to MReg from Dempster's Menologium Scotorum". The Irish 
saints occasionally included in the body of T's text are also listed below. 
The corresponding entries in the Irish Martyrology of Óengus (MO) are in 
final position. Where appropriate, the MO reading is taken from Stokes's 
list of variant readings ^. 


31 The fragment is discussed and edited by Elmar Hochholzer in his Ein Martyrolog- 
fragment aus Regensburg. His attention was drawn to the fragment by the Gôttingen palaeo- 
grapher Hartmut Hoffmann, who also assisted in the dating. 


3? The EF entry reads: In Ratispona dedicatio ecclesiae sancti Petri extra murum. 


33 The text of the entry on Patrick differs from that of MU. Also omitted here are notices 
of several Irish saints active on the Continent, e. g. Fursa (16 January), Translation of Gallus 
(20 February), Kilian and associates (8 July), Gallus (16/17 October), Columbanus (21/23 
November). During the first three months of the year, six saints were taken from the Meno- 
logium, viz. January: 21(Vimini), 29 (Maknolochi), 30 (Maglastiani); February: 7 (Ronani), 16 
(Finnani); March: 2 (Mamani). 


? Stokes (Martyrology of Oengus) provided a very full list of variant readings. 
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JANUARY 


2. Muchullini [corrected from Muchilini], Manchini T / Manchine MO? 

10. Diarmetii T / Diarmait MO 

12. Langeni T / Laidcenn MO 

15. In Hybernia, sanctae Ydae virginis gloriosae in miraculis CS / Itae T / Íte MO“ 

20. In Hybernia sanctorum Fecheni abbatis, Oeni, et Molachi confessorum MReg / 
Fechini, Molacini (in marg.) T / Molaca, Moecu (Fechine) ... Oenu MO? 

21. In Hybernia, sanctae Fanchae uirginis MReg / Fanche T / Fainche MO 

22. In Scotia, sancti Columbani et sanctarum filiarum Comgalli MReg / Colmani T 
/ ingen Comgaill, Colman MO” 

27. In Hybernia, sanctae Maidae virginis MReg / maeda Mo? 

28. In Hybernia, sancti Acobrani [MS Leobrani] abbatis et confessoris MReg / 
Accobrán MO 

30. In Hybernia ... sancti Aenani abbatis MReg / Énán MO 

31. In Hybernia, sancti Madochii episcopi. Item, beati Melanphni Scoti abbatis et 
confessoris MReg / Medoci T / Aed (Máedóc), Máel Anfaid MO. 


FEBRUARY 

. In Hybernia, sanctae Finnichae uirginis MReg / Finnich MO 

. In Hybernia, sancti Cuanni abbatis et confessoris MReg / Cuannae MO 

. In Hybernia, sancti Melini episcopi et confessoris MReg / Mel MO 

. In Hybernia, sancti Mellani abbatis. Ibidem sanctorum Lomani [MS Comani] et 

Ronani episcoporum et confessorum MReg / Mellán ... Lommán MO 

8. In Hybernia, sancti Ternochi confessoris. Item, Fiachraig abbatis MReg / Ter- 
nochi T / Haue … ind écis (Térnóc) ... Fiachrae MO“ 

9. In Hybernia, Mochuaroch [MS Mochnaroch] abbatis. Item, Cairec Dergain [MS 
Dernae] uirginis MReg / Mochüaróc ... Cairech Dergan MO 

10. In Hybernia, sancti Cronani abbatis et confessoris MReg / Crónán MO 

11. In Hybernia, sancti Eicheni episcopi et sancti Mogobochi abbatis et confessoris 
MReg / Etchini T / Mogopnat ... epscop Ethchen MO” 

13. In Hybernia, sancti Modomnochi abbatis et confessoris MReg / Modomnóc MO 


MO RN 


5 T's Muchullini derives erroneously from the placename Dísert Meic Ciluirn / Cuilinn 
(L, P) in the notes to MO. 


36 CS wrongly placed this feast on the 14th. 


? The form Féchine is used for Moecu in the notes to MO. T wrongly placed this entry 
on the 19th. 


38 There is a dot over the m of Comgalli in MReg. 


# Here the compiler of MReg mistakenly took the second word of the first line of 
Óengus's quatrain, viz. moéda (‘my Lord"), to be the name of a saint. The i of the word was re- 
written in black ink. 

# The form Térnóc is in the notes to MO. 


*! The reference in MO is to Gobnat, patron of Ballyvourney church, whereas that of 
MReg is to Mogobóc, whose name is first in the MT list for this day. 


17. 


18. 
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In Scotia, sancti Fintani praesbiteri et confessoris, magnae uirtutis uiri ... In 
Hybernia, sancti Cormaki confessoris MReg / Fintani abbatis T / Cormaicc ... 
Fintain MO” 

In Hybernia, sancti Columbani abbatis et sanctae Moliuae uirginis MReg / 
Colman, Moliba MO 


. In Hybernia, sancti Battheni abbatis et confessoris MReg / Bartheni T / 


Baethine MO 


. In Hybernia, sancti Fintani abbatis MReg / Fintain MO 
. In Hybernia, sancti Cumini abbatis et confessoris MReg / Cummine MO 
. In Hybernia, sancti Comgani abbatis et confessoris MReg / Comgain MO”. 


MARCH 


. In Hybernia, sancti Sennani episcopi, et sancti Moinenni [MS Maemnani] abbatis 


et confessoris MReg / Senán, Moinenn MO. 


. In Hybernia, sancti Fergnani [MS Fregnani] abbatis et confessoris MReg / 


Fergnai MO 


. In Hybernia, sanctorum Cele et Moacra abbatum et confessorum MReg / Céle 


... Moacru MO 


. In Hybernia, sanctorum Karthagii et Kiarani MReg / Kyarani, Karthagi T / 


Carthach ... Ciaran MO 


. In Hybernia, sancti Senani episcopi et confessoris. Ibidem, sanctorum episco- 


porum et confessorum Beoani et Mochonni [MS Machoaeni] MReg / In Hibernia 
[autem W], sancti Senani episcopi et confessoris CSOW / Senani confessoris ? 
T / Sendn ... Conandil (Mochonna) ... Beoáed MO“ 


. In Hybernia, sanctorum Mochaemochi et Cuangusi [MS Cu Angusi] abbatum 


et confessorum MReg / Mochóemóc ... Cuangus MO 


. In Hybernia, natalis septem filiorum Nesani MReg / meic Nessáin MO? 
. In Hybernia, sanctorum confessorum Abbani et Finnani MReg / Finani, Patricii 


T / Abbán ... Finan MO 


. In Hybernia, sancti Mochtani confessoris MReg / mochtae MO“ 
. In Hybernia, sancti Lachteani abbatis et confessoris MReg / Lactani T / Mo- 


lachtóc (Lachténe) MO" 


. In Hybernia, sancti Ennae (MS Cunae] abbatis MReg / Enneni T / Éndae MO 
. In Hybernia, sancti Falbi abbatis et confessoris MReg / Albani T / Failbe Mo“ 
. In Hybernia, sancti Momedochi confessoris et filiae eius Feradaigae uirginis 


MReg / /ngen ... Feradaig ... Momáedóc MO? 


42? The initial part of the MReg entry is based on MU. 

* There is a dot over the m of MReg's Comgani. 

# Conna (for Conandil) is in the notes to MO. 

55 The notes to MO speak of three sons only. 

^5 The saint's name in MReg is based on a misunderstanding of MO's mochta (‘glorified’). 
* The name Lachténe is in the notes to MO. 

48 Albani (for Abban?) of T may refer to the octave of the feast on 16 March. 

? Nowhere in MO is it suggested that Feradaiga was Momáedóc's daughter. 
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24. In Hybernia, sanctae Scirae uirginis. Item, sanctorum Camini, Mochtani, et 
Domangarti abbatum et confessorum MReg / Camini, Moctani T / Scire ... 
Mochtae MO” 

26. In Hybernia, sancti Synchilli abbatis. Item, sancti Mochelloki confessoris MReg 
/ Sinchellini T / Mochellóc ... Sinchill MO 

29. In Hybernia, sanctarum uirginum filiarum Battae MReg / ingen mBaite MO 

30. In Hybernia, sanctorum abbatum et confessorum Mochua, Colmani, et Tolani 
[MS Totani] MReg / Mochuani, Colmani, Tolani T / Mochuae ... Colman ... 
Tolai MO”. 


APRIL 

4. In Hybernia, natalis Tigernachi episcopi et confessoris MReg / Tigernaci (in 
marg.) T / Tigernach MO 

5. In Hybernia, natalis sancti Becani heremitae et confessoris MReg / Becani (in 
marg.) T / Béccáin MO 

7. In Hybernia, sancti Finani abbatis et confessoris MReg / In Scotia Finani con- 
fessoris CSOW / Finani T / Fínán MO? 

8. In Hybernia, sancti Kenfelaidi abbatis et confessoris MReg / Cennfáelad MO 

10. In Hybernia, sancti Cuanni abbatis et confessoris MReg / Cuannae MO 

11. In Hybernia, sancti Medoch abbatis et confessoris MReg / Máedóc MO 

14. In Hybernia, sancti Tassachi episcopi et confessoris MReg / In Hibernia, sancti 
Tassach episcopi et confessoris EF / Tessani T / Tassach MO 

15. In Hybernia, sancti Ruadani abbatis et confessoris MReg / In Hibernia, sancti 
Ruadani abbatis et confessoris EF / Ruadani [corrected from Roadani] T / 
Ruadán MO 

16. In Hybernia, sanctorum martyrum Donnani cum sociis MReg / In Hibernia, 
sanctorum martirum Donnani cum sociis suis, passi a piratis in insula Alasina 
EF / Donnavi T / Donnan MO 

17. In Hybernia, depositio sancti Lasreani [MS Casreani] abbatis et confessoris, 
qui fuit pater mille quingentorum et quinquaginta trium monachorum MReg / 
In Hibernia, sancti Lasreani abbatis et confessoris, qui fuit pater mille quingen- 
torum et quinquaginta trium monachorum EF / Cheren, Cholunchille, Lasreani 
[in marg.] T / Laisrén MO? 

21. In Hybernia, sancti Melrubi abbatis et confessoris MReg / In Hibernia, sancti 
Maelrubi abbatis et confessoris EF / Melrubini T / Máelrubai MO 

23. In Hybernia, sancti Ybarii episcopi et confesoris MReg / In Hibernia, sancti 
Ybari episcopi et confessoris EF / Ibari 1 / Ibair MO 

24. In Hybernia, beati Egberti monachi, presbiteri et confessoris MReg" 


9 The name Caimin occurs in the notes of the following day in MO. 

SI MReg's Colmani is corrected in the manuscript from Colamani. 

5? This feast is also in Notker, which may explain its presence in CSOW. 

53 This is the third of six entries in EF, which normally places the Irish feasts at the end. 
The first two names of T are in the body of the text. 

5* Although not in MO, Egbert ( 729) is among the Anglo-Saxon saints commemorated 
in MT. 
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25. In Hybernia, sancti Maccaille episcopi et confessoris MReg / Macchaillini T / 
Mac Caille MO 

28. In Hybernia, sancti Crunani confessoris MReg / Cronani T / Crónán MO 

29. In Hybernia, sancti Fiachra confessoris, et sanctae Cuachae uirginis MReg / 
Fiacrani T / Fiachra MO? 

30. In Hybernia, sancti Ronani confessoris MReg / Rodiciani T / Rónán MO. 


MAY 

1. In Hybernia, sancti Nechtani confessoris MReg / Nectani T / Nechtain MO 

2. In Hybernia, sancti Conlaidi episcopi et martyris MReg / Conlathi T / Conlaíd 
MO 

4. In Hybernia, natalis sancti Mochua confessoris MReg / Mochua T / Mochuae MO 

7. Mucheroci, Brecani T / Mochuaróc ... Breccan MO 

9. In Hybernia, beati Sanctani episcopi. In Hybernia sancti Comgalli abbatis mille 
monachorum MReg / Sanctani T / Sanctain MOS 

10. In Hibernia, sancti Comgalli [Comcalli W, Galli O] abbatis, cuius discipulus 
fuit sanctus Columbanus, magister sanctorum nostrorum Galli et Magni [con- 
fessorum CS] CSOW / Congilli, Comgalli T / Comgall Mo? 

11. In Hybernia, sanctorum confessorum Mochritochi et Cormaci MReg / Mo- 
chritóc ... Cormacc MO 

12. In Hybernia, sanctorum Ailitheri et Herci abbatum et confessorum MReg / 
Ailithir ... hErc MO 

14. In Hybernia, sancti Karthagi episcopi et confessoris MReg / Cartagi T / Car- 
thaig MO 

15. In Hybernia, sanctorum confessorum [Sarani?] et Dubliterani [MS Dublictani] 
MReg / Tiamdai, Saran ... Duiblitir MO 

16. In Scotia, sancti Brendani abbatis. Eodem die, sanctorum Carnachi et Hua- 
sunachi episcopi et confessoris MReg / Brandani, Wasuagenii T / Brénainn ... 
Carnig ... hAui Shuanaig MO 

18. In Hybernia, sanctorum confessorum Momedochi, Modomnochii et Braini 
MReg / Momáedóc ... Modomnóc ... Brain MO 

21. In Hybernia, sanctorum Colmani et Barrinni [MS Bartinni] MReg / Colman ... 
Barrfhind MO 

22. In Hybernia, sanctorum confessorum Battheni et Ronani MReg / Ronani T / 
Rónán ... Baithéne MO 

24. In Hybernia, sanctorum Colmani et Adbei Abbatum et confessorum MReg / 
Colmán ... Aidbe MO 

25. In Hybernia, sancti Dunchadi abbatis et confessoris MReg / Doncadi T / Dún- 
chad MO 


55 The form Coach occurs in a note to MO on this day. 
5$ There is a dot above the m of MReg’s Comgalli. 


57 As McCulloh points out in his unpublished notes to T, most of the historical infor- 
mation given here could have been drawn from Notker's entry on Columba at 9 June. T's first 
reference to Comgall is in the body of the text. 
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26. In Hybernia, sanctorum Colmani et Becani abbatum et confessorum MReg / 
Beocani T / Colmáin ... Béccáón MO 
29. In Hybernia, sancti Cummeni confessoris MReg / Cummeni T / Cummain MO. 


JUNE 

3. In Hybernia, sancti Coemgeni abbatis et confessoris MReg / [Item W] in Hy- 
bernia, sancti Coemgeni [Coemigeni S, Cormgeni W] abbatis [episcopi CS] et 
confessoris CSOW / Coemgeni T / Cóemgen MO 

6. In Hybernia, sancti Maelanghen confessoris MReg / Máel Aithgin MO 

7. In Hybernia, sancti Columbi abbatis MReg / Columbi (corrected from Columbe] 
T/ Coluimb MO” 

8. In Hybernia, sanctorum confessorum et abbatum Medrani et Murconi MReg / 
Medräin ... Murchon MO 

9. In Scotia, beati Columkille abbatis. Eodem die, sancti Baetheni [MS Baltheni] 
abbatis et confessoris MReg / Columbe, Baetheni Y / Báethine ... Colomb Cille 
MO 

ll. In Hybernia, sancti Mactaili episcopi et confessoris MReg / Meictalini T / 
Maicc Thail MO 

12. In Hybernia, sanctorum abbatum et confessorum Coemani et Toronani MReg / 
Toronnani, Coemani T / Cóemáin ... Torannán MO 

13. In Hybernia, sancti Maicnisi [MS Maichnili] abbatis et confessoris MReg / 
Meicnisini T / Mac Nisi MO 

17. In Hybernia, sancti Mollingi episcopi et confessoris MReg / Molingini T / 
Moling MO 

18. In Hybernia, sancti Battheni et Furudrani abbatum et confessorum MReg / 
Baithin ... Furudran MO 

20. In Hybernia, sancti Faelani abbatis et confessoris MReg / Foelani T / Faelan MO 

21. In Hybernia, sancti Cormaci abbatis et martyris MReg / Cormaci T / Cormacc 
MO 

22. In Hybernia, sancti Cronani abbatis et confessoris MReg / Crónán MO 

23. In Hybernia, sancti Mochua abbatis et confessoris MReg / Mochue MO 

25. In Hybernia, sanctorum abbatum Sinchilli, Tellii et Moluaci [MS Moliui] MReg 
/ Sinchill ... Telli ... M'luóc MO 

28. In Hybernia, sancti Crumeni abbatis et confessoris MReg / Crummine MO 


JULY 
4. In Hybernia, sancti Finbarri abbatis MReg / Findbarr MO 
6. In Hybernia, sanctae Moninnae uirginis MReg / [Item W] in Hibernia, [natale 
W] sanctae Moninnae virginis CSOW / Moninnae T / Moninne MO 
7. In Hybernia, sancti Melruani abbatis et confessoris MReg / Moelruani T / Máel- 
ruain MO 


58 The female saint Cumman is transmuted into a male in both MReg and T. 
5 T's entry is in the body of the text. 


6 Although also in MU, in view of the form of his name Columba's feast in MReg is 
likely to have come from MO. T's Columbe is in the body of the text. 
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8. In Hybernia, sanctorum Brocani et Diarme[ti]i MReg / Brocani, Diarmetii T / 
Broccán ... Diarmait MO 
9. In Hybernia, sancti Garbani [MS Barbani] abbatis et confessoris. Eodem die, 
sancti Blathmethi episcopi et confessoris MReg / Garbani, Blatmetii T / Onchon 
(mac Blaithmic) ... Garbán MO! 
10. In Hybernia, sancti Cuannani confessoris MReg / Cuan MO 
13. In Hybernia, sancti Mosilochi confessoris MReg / M’siléc MO 
20. In Hybernia, sancti Curphini abbatis et confessoris MReg / Curphine MO 
22. In Hybernia, sancti Mobiu abbatis et confessoris MReg / Mobiuani T / Mobi 
MO 
26. In Hybernia, sanctorum Mocholmok, Mosiloc, et Nessani abbatum et confes- 
sorum MReg / Mocolmoni, Nessani T / Mocholmóc, Moshilôc ... Nessan MO 
. In Hybernia, sancti Colmani episcopi et confessoris MReg / Colmani T / 
Colmán MO 


- 


3 


AUGUST 

3. Daruiledanae T? 

4. In Hybernia, sancti Molua abbatis et confessoris MReg / Moluani T / Molua MO 

6. In Hybernia, sancti Mochua abbatis MReg / Mochua MO 

8. In Hybernia, sancti Columbani episcopi et sancti Beani abbatis MReg / In Hi- 
bernia, sancti Columbani episcopi [conep-? O] et confessoris CSOW / Beani T 
/ Beódin ... Colman MO 

9. In Hybernia, sancti Nathi abbatis et confessoris MReg / Nathí MO 

10. In Hibernia, sancti Blaani abbatis CSOW / Blaani T / Bláán MO 

11. In Hybernia, sancti Aererani abbatis et confessoris MReg / Elerani T / Airerán 
MO 

12. In Hybernia, sanctorum Lasreani, Mochtei, et Segeni abbatum et confessorum 
MReg / Lasreni, Sageni T / Lassréin ... Ségéni MO? 

13. In Hybernia, sancti Momedoch abbatis et confessoris MReg / Momáedóc MO 

14. In Hybernia, sancti Fachneani [MS Farmani, with dot over m] abbatis et con- 
fessoris MReg / Factnani T / Fachtnai MO 

15. In Hybernia, sancti Macharthini episcopi et confessoris MReg / Fer dá Chrich 
(Mac Cairthinn) MO“ 

18. In Hybernia, sanctorum Daigei mac Karill et Mernok abbatum et confessorum 
MReg / Mérnóc ... Daig MO 

19. In Hybernia, sanctorum abbatum et confessorum Mochtani et Aenani MReg / 
Mochtae ... Énán MO 

21. In Hybernia, sancti Senachi confessoris MReg / Senaci T / Senach MO 


*! Onchi is identified as the son of Blathmac in the notes to MO. 


$ The notes to MO, as in manuscripts Lb and F, mention Cill Derbiled (‘church of Dar- 
biled’) on this day. 


5! MO's mochta (‘magnified’) is here wrongly taken as a name. 
$' The notes to some versions of MO identify Fer dá Chrich with Mac Cairthinn. 
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23. In Hybernia, sancti Eogani [MS Leogani] episcopi et confessoris MReg / Eu- 
genii T / Eogain MO 

24. In Hybernia, sancti Patricii abbatis et confessoris MReg / Pátraic MO 

26. In Hybernia, translatio sancti Flannani episcopi et confessoris MReg 

31. In Scotia, sancti Aidani [Aydani S] episcopi et confessoris CSOW / Edani T / 
Aedän MO. 


SEPTEMBER 

2. In Hybernia, sancti Senani [MS Nessani] abbatis et confessoris MReg / Item 
sancti Senani [MS Secani] confessoris CSOW / Senán MO 

4. In Hybernia, sancti Maicnisie episcopi et confessoris ... In Hybernia, sancti Ul- 
tani episcopi et confessoris MReg / Ultani T / Mac Nisse ... Ultán MOS 

5. In Hybernia, sanctorum confessorum atque abbatum Brechani et Eolangi [MS 
Colanigi] MReg / Brecc (Breccin) ... Eolang MO” 

7. In Hybernia, sancti Mecculini episcopi et confessoris. Item, sancti Columbi ab- 
batis et confessoris, et sanctae Scethae uirginis MReg / Meicculini T / Macc 
Cuilinn ... Scéthe … Coluimb MO 

9. In Scotia, sancti Cuaerani abbatis MReg / In Hibernia, sancti Cherani abbatis 
CSOW / Querani, Kyarani T / Ciaráin MO9 

10. In Scotia, sancti Finbarri episcopi et confessoris MReg / In Hibernia, sancti 
Findbarri [Findbari S, Vindibarri O] episcopi et confessoris CSOW / Finbarrini 
T / Findbarr MO 

11. In Scotia, sancti Sylleni abbatis et confessoris MReg / Sillan MO 

12. In Hybernia, sanctorum confessorum Ailbei et Lasreani [MS Lafreani] MReg / 
Lasreani, Elbini T / Ailbi ... Laissréin MO 

13. In Scotia, sancti Dagani abbatis et confessoris MReg / Dagaui T / Dagan MO 

15. Barri T? 

16. In Hybernia, sancti Lasreani episcopi, et sancti Monenni abbatis et confessoris 
MReg / Colmani T / Moinenn ... Laissrén MO” 

17. In Hybernia, sancti Broceani abbatis et confessoris. Et Sanctae Regulae virginis 
MReg / Broccán ... Riaglae MO 

18. In Hybernia, sancti Enani abbatis MReg / Énán MO 

24. Adamnini T / Adamnán MO" 


S MS Nessani. Since no feast of Nessán is known on this day, I assume that Senán was 
intended. The CSOW entry is in the list for 1 September. 


*6 Mac Nise's feast falls on the previous day in MO. 
© The notes to MO identify this saint as Bricin of Tuaim Drecoin. 
$ These three were commemorated in Ireland on the previous day. 


e» Although MReg and T (first mention) probably took Ciarán from MU, the name is re- 
tained here because of the CSOW entry and T's second mention, which probably came from MO. 

7 This addition to T, and that of the following day, may have been made because the true 
days of the saints (25, 26 September) lay directly opposite in the Tegernsee manuscript. 

7 Stokes (Martyrology of Oengus, p. 194) incorrectly emended the various manuscript 
forms of Moinenn's name to read Mo Ninn. See note 70 for T's entry. 


72 T's entry belongs more properly on the previous day. 
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25. In Hybernia, sancti Barri episcopi et confessoris MReg / In Hibernia, sancti 
Barri confessoris CSOW / Barri T / Barri MO 

26. In Hybernia, sancti Colmani abbatis et confessoris MReg / Colmani T / Colmán 
MO 

28. /n Hybernia, sanctae Nesenae uirginis MReg / Nesse T”. 


OCTOBER 

2. In Hybernia, sancti Oenimi confessoris MReg / Onme MO™ 

5. In Hybernia, sanctae Synechae virginis MReg / Sineche T / Sínech MO 

6. In Hybernia, sanctorum confessorum atque abbatum Lucelli et Battheni, Fer- 
dachrichi et Lugadi episcoporum MReg / Lucell ... Baithine ... Fer dá Chrich ... 
Lugdach MO 

10. In Hybernia (MS Britannia], sancti Fintani abbatis et confessoris MReg / Fin- 
tani T / Fintan MO 

11. In Scotia, sancti Canici abbatis ... In Hybernia, sancti Kainnechi [MS Kamnechi] 
abbatis et confessoris. Jtem, sanctorum confessorum Forcherni, Lommani et 
Fergnani MReg / Cainichi, Lommani T / Fortchern, Lommán ... Cainnech MO” 

12. In Hybernia, sanctorum confessorum Fiaci, Fiachraigi et Mobi abbatum et 
PONES MReg / Mobini, Fiachani, Miacrani T. Fiacc ... Fiachraig ... Mobi 
MO” 

13. In Hybernia, sanctae Finsingae uirginis MReg / Uincechae T / Findsiche MO 

16. In penis sanctarum uirginum Regulae et Kyarae MReg / Ciar ... Riaguil 
MO 

17. In Hybernia, sancti Maenachi episcopi et confessoris MReg”™ 

20. In Hybernia, sanctorum confessorum Fintani et Meeldubii MReg / Fintan 
Máeldub MO 

21. In Hybernia, sancti Mundii abbatis et confessoris MReg / Munnuni T / Fintan 
(Munnu) MO? 

25. In Hybernia, sancti Lasreani abbatis et confessoris MReg / Laissrén MO 

27. In Hybernia, sancti Abbani abbatis et confessoris. Item, sancti Odrani et Col- 
manni confessorum MReg / In Hibernia, sancti Odrani martiris, discipuli magni 
praedicatoris Patricii CSOW / Albani T / Abban ... Odrán ... Colman MO 

31. Item in Galliis, sancti Foilani (Follani CS) martiris, fratris Ultani et Fursei 
[sanctorum W] confessorum natione Scottorum CSOW / Foelani T / Faelan MO. 


? This entry, absent from MO, may refer to Nessán who is commemorated on the fol- 
lowing day in MT and MG. 


™ Stokes (Martyrology of Oengus, p. 214) did not realize that Onme was the name of a 
saint. 


7 Fergnae, described as cruimther (‘priest’), although not in MO, is MT's first entry. T's 
Cainichi, which is in the body of the text, may derive from a copy of MU. 

76 T's Miacrani may reflect the form Mo Fhiachra (‘my Fiachra’). 

17 Ciar, recte Cerea (in Africa), was not an Irish saint. 

78 Although not in MO, Máenach is in MT, MG, and MD. 

? The form Munnu is in the notes to MO. 
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2. 
4. 
8. 


10. 


12. 


18. 


24. 


25. 


oo 


11. 


NOVEMBER 


. In Hybernia, natalis sanctorum Lonani, Colmani et Cronani abbatum et con- 


fessorum MReg / Lonani, Lommani, Colmani, Cronani T / Lonän, Colman, 
Crónán MO 
In Hybernia, sancti Hercani episcopi et confessoris MReg / Ercani T / Erc MO 
In Hybernia, sancti Dograni abbatis et confessoris MReg? 
In Hybernia, sanctorum Barrinni [MS Bartinni] et Meltolini abbatum et con- 
fessorum MReg / Barrini T / Barrfhind MO?! 
In Hybernia, sancti Edi episcopi et sancti Kerani abbatis MReg / Edini T / Áed 
MO? 
In Hybernia, sanctorum Cummeni et Fingeni abbatum et confessorum MReg / 
Cumeni T / Cummain MO? 
In Hybernia, sancti Ronani episcopi et confessoris MReg / In Hibernia, sancti 
[om. S] Romani (Ronani W] episcopi et confessoris CSOW / Ronani [corrected 
from Romani] T / Róndin MO 
In Hybernia, sanctorum Kyannani et Meiclenini confessorum MReg / Kyannani, 
Meiclenini T / Cianán ... Mac Lénéni MO 
In Hybernia, sancti Finchue abbatis et confessoris MReg / Fincuanini T / 
Findchi MO 


. In Hibernia, sancti Banbanni [Banbantii O, Banbancii W] episcopi et confessoris 


COW / Banbán [MO] 


. Sechnallini T / Sechnall MO 
. In Hibernia, [natale W] sancti [sancti beatissimi W] Brendani [Brandani S] 


abbatis CSOW / Brandani T / Brénainn MO. 


DECEMBER 


. In Hybernia, sancti Berchani confessoris MReg / In Hibernia, sancti Merobi 


confessoris CSOW / Merobus ... Ferdá Lethe (Berchán) MO" 


. In Hybernia, sancti Gabbani confessoris MReg / In Hibernia, sancti Gobbani 


confessoris CSOW / Gotpani T / Gobbáin MO 


. In Hybernia, sancti Butii [MS Butcii] confessoris MReg / Buti T / Buiti MO 
. In Hybernia, sancti Nofraigii abbatis MReg / nIchtbrichtain MO 
. In Hybernia, sancti Modimmoci abbatis et confessoris MReg / Modimoci T / 


Modimôc MO 
In Hybernia, sancti Mosenochi confessoris MReg / In Hibernia, sancti Mofe- 
nochi confessoris CSOW / Mosenoci T / M'senóc MO 


% Although not in MO, the feast of Tigemach (= Dogranus ?) fell on this day according 


to MG. 


*! A saint named Máel Tuile / Tolaig is not recorded elsewhere on this day. 
8 Although not in MO, Ciaran of Tubbrid in South Tipperary was commemorated on this 


day according to MG. 


8 There is no trace of Fingenus (Irish Fingein) in Irish martyrologies on this day. 
%4 Merobus was not an Irish saint. Fer dé Lethe is identified as Berchán in the notes to MO. 
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12. In Hybernia, sancti Finniani abbatis MReg / In Hibernia, sancti [om. S] Fin- 
niani doctoris (doctoris clarissimi W] CSOW / Finniani T / Finnian MO 

14. In Hybernia, sanctorum abbatum et confessorum Betani et Columbani MReg / 
In Hibernia, sancti Columbi [Columbani O; corrected from Columbani C] ab- 
batis CSOW / Betani, Columbani T / Báethán … Colomb MO% 

15. Eodem die, sancti Flannain episcopi et confessoris MReg/ Flannani T / Flannán 
MO 

19. In Hibernia, sanctae Samtannae uirginis MReg / In Hibernia, sancte Samtannae 
[Santanne W, Samtamne O] virginis CSOW / Samthannae T / Samthann MO 

23. In Hibernia, sancti Mothtionochi confessoris O / M'themnióc [MO] 

29. In Hibernia, sancti Airarani [Atrerani corrected from Atrarani O] confessoris 
CSO / Airerän MO“ 

30. In Hibernia, sancti Ailbae [Ailde O] confessoris CSO / Ailbe MO. 


Conclusions 


Comparison of the list of Irish feasts, which are spread over 177 days 
of the year, with the corresponding entries of the Martyrology of Oengus 
(MO) reveals a remarkable level of conformity. The extent of the agree- 
ment is shown by the fact that 39 of the 43 entries for the period January 
to March reflect either the full complement of saints in MO — seventeen 
entries — or its full complement of Irish saints — twenty-two entries. 
Moreover, of the four remaining feasts, two of those in MReg, at 27 
January (Maeda) and 18 March (Mochtanus), commemorate ghost saints 
whose names derive from misunderstood words in the corresponding qua- 
trains of MO, respectively moéda, ‘my Lord’, and mochtae, ‘glorified’. 
The latter term proved to be a stumbling block for the martyrologist, who 
used it to create yet another ghost saint at 12 August (Mochteus). Simi- 
larly, at 2 January, the ghost saint Muchullinus in T was created from a 
placename (Dísert Meic Ciluirn / Cuilinn) mentioned in a note to MO. On 
this evidence, there can be no doubt but that the Irish feasts recorded in 
MReg and T were taken from a copy of MO, and this appears to have been 
kept for consultation by the community of Irish monks in Regensburg. 

When is this copy of MO likely to have arrived in Regensburg? A 
terminus post quem is provided by the date of the first known presence of 
Irish monks in Regensburg, which is usually placed in the period ex- 
tending, roughly, from 1050 to 1070%. Similarly, a terminus ante quem of 


35 The CSOW entry is in the list for 13 December. 
36 The W manuscript of Hermann's martyrology is defective here and on the following day. 


8? For the most recent discussion of this question, see HOCHHOLZER, Ein Martyrolog- 
fragment aus Regensburg, p. 35-48. 
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about the same time is implied by the manuscript fragment containing EF, 
which has been dated on palaeographical evidence to the third quarter of 
the eleventh century, at the latest. The six entries on Irish saints in EF are 
in such close agreement with MReg that, had the full manuscript survived, 
it would doubtless have maintained this agreement throughout. Therefore 
there is no option but to conclude that a copy of MO was brought to Re- 
gensburg by the earliest group of Schottenmónche, possibly by Marianus 
himself. Interestingly, internal evidence in MReg and T shows that the 
Regensburg copy of MO had already been subjected to some annotation, 
mainly, it would seem, in the form of alternative versions of names. 
Among the examples of names in MReg that occur in notes to MO and not 
in the main text are Féchine for Moecu (20 January); Ternochus for Haue 
ind écis (8 February); Mochonna for Conandil (8 March); and Lacteanus 
for Molachtóc (19 March). 

One would expect the author of the ‘Bavarian’ recension of Hermann 
the Lame's martyrology (CSOW) to have used the same source as MReg 
and T. There is usually little to distinguish its entries from those of MReg, 
when both are present on the same day. Moreover, the fact that CSOW 
has Merobus instead of Berchanus (MReg) at 4 December, describing him 
erroneously as Irish, must be due to the fact that both names occur in MO 
on that day®®, John McCulloh has made a strong case for regarding the 
Bavarian text as the work of either Paul of Bernried or of his close asso- 
ciate, Gebhard, who founded the canonry of Sankt-Mang in Regensburg”. 
Paul and Gebhard, both of whom were dead by 1156, may have made 
their selection of over twenty-five Irish feasts from EF, or a similar manu- 
script, in which the Irish text of the version of MO kept at the Schotten- 
kloster was already rendered into Latin. 

Finally, it may be noted that the use made of MO in Regensburg 
represents one of the few surviving traces of evidence for the circulation 
of the text in the period between its composition about 830 and its re- 
ception of an extensive preface and commentary shortly after 1170. 


88 The editors of MH describe the name, which is also written Metropus, as nudum 
nomen (Comm. martyr. hieron., p. 634). 


# MCCULLOH, Jewish Ritual Murder, p. 724-728. 
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APPENDIX 
A source text of T and the Necrology of Aquileia (Aq) 


The Necrologium Aquileiense, henceforth Aq, is preserved in two 
vellum manuscripts of the fourteenth century, now Udine, Archivio Capi- 
tolare, codices 33, 34?) As is often the case, the necrological entries, 
which focus on the church of Aquileia, are framed by calendarial or mar- 
tyrological entries of much more general application. Examination of 
these entries reveals an unusual amount of agreement between Aq and T. 
Examples of this are 9 March (Quirionis et Candidi mart.), 24 March 
(Quirini), 7 April (Evapie mart.), 18 April (Cheren et Colunchille), 16 
May (Victoris mart.), 18 July (Mame mart.), 27 July (Christopheri mart.), 
and 22 November (Theonisti ep. et sociorum eius mart.) !. Agreement in 
spelling between Aq and T against other martyrologies is also regular, for 
example 20 March (Guthperti ep. et conf.), and 12 November (Gumberti 
ep. et conf). The German provenance of Aq's exemplar is apparent from 
many entries particular to that area, which it shares with T, EP, and, on 
occasion, CSOW. Examples are 25 February (Walpurgis virg.), 27 March 
(Ruoberti ep.), 23 April (Adalberti ep. et mart.), 4 July (Wodolrici ep. et 
conf.), 7 July (Willibaldi ep. et conf.), 8 July (Chiliani, Colonati, Totnani), 
21 July (Arbogasti ep. et conf.), 7 August (Afre mart.), 1 September (Egidii 
ab. et conf.), 2 September (Nonosi ep. et conf), 3 September (Remati 
(= Remacli] ep. et conf.), 6 September (Magni conf.), 28 September (Wen- 
zeslai mart.), 13 October (Colomanni mart.), 3 December (Soli conf.), and 
18 December (Winnibaldi conf). The presence in Aq of Sebaldi conf. (19 
August) and Helisabeth vidue (19 November) indicates that the exemplar 
left Germany later than 1200. Most of the documents concerning Sebald 
of Nürnberg, who is reputed to have been connected to the local Schotten- 
kloster, belong in the period after 1200. Elizabeth died in 1231 in Marburg 
and 19 November appears to have been her German feast. The presence in 
Aq of Ivonis conf. natione Britanus (27 October), who died in 1303 and 
was canonized in 1347, also indicates a late date for its exemplar, in 
keeping with the date of the two Italian manuscript witnesses. There is 
nothing in Aq to indicate that its exemplar contained Irish additions of the 
kind discussed above. 


9? For an edition of this text, see SCALON, Necrologium Aquileiense. 


?! The Quirinus entry at 24 March, which is also in the St Emmeram and Prüll martyr- 
ologies, was moved in T to the beginning of the list and capitalized. 
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Two readings of the foregoing evidence will be suggested here. 
First, it may be that an expanded T-type martyrology, complete with the 
usual descriptive trimmings (conf. et mart. and the like), was circulating in 
Bavaria before finding its way to northern Italy; thus the presence in Aq 
of Othmaris abb. at 16 November may perhaps be taken as an indication 
of Regensburg provenance for this expanded text. The second possibility 
is that a calendar, complete with entries for most days of the year, had 
been produced to accompany the expanded T-type text, and that this later 
served as the framing text of the necrology produced at Aquileia. During 
the process of compilation at Aquileia, many local entries were added, 
some relating to *house' cults, and others — e.g. Attale abb. (10 March), 
Prosperi conf. (25 June), Homoboni conf. (13 November), Ambrosii conf. 
atque pontificis (7 December) and Siri conf. (9 December) — reflective of 
the wider northern Italian area. 


CHAPTER 11 


THE RECEPTION IN IRELAND 
OF THE MARTYROLOGY OF USUARD (MU) 


Introduction 


During the four hundred years that separated the initial consolidation 
of the English conquest of Ireland from the dissolution of the monasteries 
and the completion of the Conquest, roughly the period 1200-1600, the 
administration of the church in Ireland was divided culturally and ethni- 
cally into two separate spheres. One, inter Anglos, the sphere of English 
influence, while remaining somewhat restricted territorially for most of 
the period, ultimately wielded greater influence; the other, inter Hibernos, 
which was governed by the clergy of the Gaelic lordships, retained, or 
quickly regained, administrative control over the greater part of the coun- 
try, but lacked real influence outside of these areas. Although lacking a 
central focus, this latter sphere maintained close contact with the Gaelic 
lordships of Scotland. Both spheres of influence, English and Irish, were, 
of course, ultimately accountable to Rome, but the ongoing tensions be- 
tween them resulted countrywide in the emergence of separate centres of 
ecclesiastical authority’. 

The most notable separation of administrations emerged in the pri- 
matial archdiocese of Armagh, the greater part of which, including the 
actual see, remained throughout the period in question under native con- 
trol. However, from the beginning of the Conquest, attempts were made, 
with fluctuating success, to bring the see under English authority. Thus, 
the election of the first English archbishop of Armagh, Luke Netterville, 
Which took place as early as 1217, was followed by the appointment of an 
Irishman, Donatus Ua Fidabra (+ 1237). The latter's two immediate suc- 
cessors — both from the Continent, the German Albertus, who left Ireland 
in 1246, and Rainaldo (Reginaldus), who was apparently Italian and held 
office, mostly in absentia, for about ten years — were themselves suc- 
ceeded during the second half of the century by an unbroken line of Irish 


! For general accounts of church relations in this period, see HAND, Church in the English 
Lordship; MooNEY, Church in Gaelic Ireland. For a recent case-study of the situation in the 
Louth area, see SMITH, Colonisation and Conquest. 
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prelates. However, with the election in 1306 of John Taaf, whose family, 
of English origin, was settled in Louth, the situation changed entirely. 
From then on scarcely an Irish name is to be found in the list of arch- 
bishops of Armagh. Moreover, from that point on the diocese was ad- 
ministered from two separate centres. From Dromiskin/Termonfeckin in 
County Louth, where the archbishop and his retinue resided, was governed 
the area inter Anglos, whereas the dean of Armagh, normally an Irishman, 
administered the very substantial part of the archdiocese that lay inter 
Hibernos?. 

This practical solution to the very fractured political and racial divi- 
sions of the archdiocese of Armagh was replicated throughout the country. 
However, this is not to say that the tensions between the rival groups at 
any stage precluded interaction between them, in devotional or other 
matters. On the contrary, the English church in Ireland clearly felt the 
need to adopt and promote under new auspices a substantial number of 
native cults. Some native saints — most notably Patrick, for whom a new 
Life was composed by Jocelyn of Furness — were fitted out with bio- 
graphies that better suited the prevailing political conditions". Similarly, 
the well documented liturgy of the diocese of Dublin, although mainly 
prescriptive of the use of Sarum (Salisbury) custom, nevertheless retained 
in its calendars and martyrologies a sizable native Irish selection of saints’. 
Hagiographers inter Hibernos were equally alive to the advantages to be 
drawn from the new set of circumstances. A typical example is provided 
by the text of the vernacular Life of Lasair of Kilronan in County Ros- 
common, whose author lost no opportunity of exalting both the status of 
his patron and the standing of his own family in the ecclesiastical sphere’. 
Despite the conflict with all previous genealogical tradition, he brazenly 
asserted that the eponym of his own church, St Rónán of Kilronan, was 
identical with the patron of Dromiskin in County Louth, who bore the 
same name’. He was doubtless well aware of the fact that, as we have 


? Gwynn, Medieval Province of Armagh, p. 74. 


? Smith (Colonisation and Conquest, p. 28-73) properly qualified the traditional judge- 
ment of undying hatred between the English and Irish at this time, and underlined the im- 
portance of the elements of continuity. 


* For the text of this version of Patrick's Life, see COLGAN, Triadis Thaumaturgae, p. 64- 
116. Cf. BIELER, Celtic Hagiographer, p. 261-263. 


* HAWKES, Liturgy in Dublin. 
6 6 RIAN, Irish Saints’ Cults, p. 291-302. 


7 Ibid., p. 299. For the more orthodox version of Rónán's pedigree, see Ó RIAIN, Corpus 
Genealogiarum, p. 52, § 325.1. 
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seen, Dromiskin had become one of the two manors of the archbishop of 
Armagh located inter Anglos. 

Although I shall be discussing the martyrologies of the period be- 
tween 1200 and 1600 along textual lines, the influence of the ‘two-church’ 
factor on martyrological as on every other form of ecclesiastical activity 
must not be forgotten. Thus, the reception and transmission of the popular 
Martyrology of Usuard (MU), the subject of this chapter, because it took 
place mainly in the English sphere of influence, touches closely on the 
history — yet to be written — of the English martyrological tradition. In 
the next chapter, I shall look briefly at the manuscript history of the Mar- 
tyrology of Óengus (MO), the transmission of which represents, by and 
large, the sum of martyrological activity during this period inter Hibernos. 


The Reception of MU prior to 1200 


Originally composed by Usuard (+ c. 975) of St-Germain-des-Prés at 
Paris in the middle of the ninth century, the earliest traces in Ireland of 
the use of MU — without question the most popular of all medieval mar- 
tyrologies — are in the text of the vernacular (and metrical) Martyrology 
of Gorman (MG), which was compiled in 1168x1170 by Máel Muire Ua 
Gormáin, abbot of the house of Augustinian canons at Knock Abbey, 
County Louth*. Although also occasionally turning to other sources, in- 
cluding, as we have seen, the Christ Church text of MA, Máel Muire drew 
the greater part of his non-Irish feasts from MU’. 

The extent of Máel Muire’s reliance on Usuard is demonstrated by 
the fact that at least 114 of the non-Irish feasts of the month of January 
derive from MU as compared to a total of 35 from all other external 
sources. Because Máel Muire drew Christian names, with little else in the 
way of narrative description, from his sources, we depend on these bare 
names for some idea as to the nature of the recension and possible prove- 
nance of his copy of MU. These were sufficient to enable Jacques Dubois 
to establish that a copy of the second recension, which is now mainly 
represented by manuscripts of English provenance, was used. Moreover, 
it has been noted by several scholars (including the editor of MG, Whitley 


* See Chapter 7 above. 


? John Hennig was the first to establish that MG’s principal source of non-Irish saints was 
a copy of MU, and this was reaffirmed by Jacques Dubois in his study of the text's continental 
Sources. 


'? DunBorsS, Les sources continentales. 
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Stokes) that there is considerable evidence of a particular interest in cults 
associated with Winchester in England’. Included among the typically 
Winchester saints of MG are Birin (4 September, 3 December), apostle of 
Wessex and first bishop of Dorchester; Birstan (4 November), bishop of 
Winchester; and Alphege, likewise bishop of Winchester (12 March). 
These rarely feature in sources other than those originating in Win- 
chester’, Moreover, such bishops of Winchester as Swithun (2 July) and 
Ethelwold (2 August), through the notices of the translations of their relics 
(15 July, 10 September), receive particular attention in MG. Therefore, 
there appears to be little doubt that the copy of MU used by Máel Muire 
Ua Gormáin came from Winchester. Furthermore, it very probably came 
in the book satchel of Flann Ua Gormáin (t 1174), arch-lector of Armagh 
and Máel Muire's putative brother, who, as we have seen, studied abroad 
over a long period ‘amongst the Franks and the Saxons'". 

Although John Hennig believed that the Commentator of MO — 
probably Flann Ua Gormáin himself, or someone working under his di- 
rection between 1170 and 1174 at Armagh — drew on a copy of MU for 
some of his entries on non-Irish saints, I have been unable to discover any 
textual evidence to support his view". As far as I am aware, no evidence 
survives to show that the Winchester copy of MU used by Máel Muire 
was ever again used as a source. 


The Martyrology of the Abbey of St Thomas the Martyr, Dublin 


The text used by Máel Muire Ua Gormáin for MG was definitely not 
the exemplar of the next known Irish version of MU, now Dublin TCD 
MS 97 (olim B 3. 5), which was copied for the Augustinian canons of the 
abbey of St Thomas in Dublin sometime before the end of the thirteenth 
century. The interest in Irish cults at the abbey appears to have been 
slight: the martyrology contains only five notices of Irish saints beyond 
the six — viz. Patrick, Brigit (who would undoubtedly have been entered 


!! STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. xliv-xlv. 

' Cf. LAPIDGE, Cult of St Swithun. 

5 See above at p. 199. Cf. MAC CARTHY, Annala Uladh, IL, s. a. 1174. 

^ HENNIG, Notes on Non-Irish Saints, p. 119. See also above at p. 186-188. 


5 For the date and a description of the manuscript, see COLKER, Descriptive Catalogue, I, 
p. 183-195. Cf. HAWKES, Liturgy in Dublin, p. 62-64; GWYNN, Early History, p. 29-31. Due to 
a lacuna in the manuscript, the martyrology now lacks the feasts for the period 5 January to 9 
February. However, that it was written after 1253 is shown by its inclusion of the feast of 
Peter the Martyr (29 April), who was canonized in that year. 
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in the now missing text for 1 February), Columba, Canice of Kilkenny, 
Ciarän of Clonmacnoise and Fintan of Clonenagh — already introduced 
by Usuard. The additional Irish entries are as follows: 

MAY 
16. Eodem die, sancti Brandani 

JUNE 
3. Eodem die, natalis sancti Keuini confessoris 
17. (inlater hand in margin) Eodem die, sancti Molyngi episcopi et confessoris 

AUGUST 
31. Eodem die, sancti Aidani episcopi et confessoris cuius animam sanctus Cuth- 
bertus in celum ab angelis serui uidit 
NOVEMBER 


14. Eodem die, apud Augum, depositio uenerabilis patris sancti Laurentii Dubli- 
nensis archiepiscopi. 


Of these five entries, two — Laurence of Dublin and Kevin of Glen- 
dalough — represent the minimum required of a text written in the united 
dioceses of Dublin and Glendalough. Two others — Brendan of Clonfert 
and Aidan of Lindisfarne — were sufficiently well known outside Ireland 
to have already formed part of the text of the exemplar. The fifth — 
Moling, patron of St Mullins, now in County Carlow — was otherwise 
known in the Dublin area through a holy well in Tallaght'?. However, his 
name was also added to the calendar at the beginning of the manuscript, 
and this shows that the abbey of St Thomas had a special interest in his 
cult, perhaps through its extensive property holdings outside Dublin". 

Where did the exemplar of MU (St Thomas) come from? On its way 
to Dublin, if not in the city itself, the copy underlying it certainly passed 
through a church with an active interest in the cults of English and Welsh 
or Cornish saints. These account for the twenty or so additions to the ten in 
Britannis entries already in Usuard's text'*. In the order of their insertion, 
the added British feasts, which, unless otherwise stated, are normally at the 
ends of their lists, are as follows: 


'5 Ó DANACHAIR, Holy Wells of County Dublin, p. 85. 


17 The calendar of the abbey, which lacks the last four months of the year, and which has 
the same representation of Irish saints as the martyrology, confirms the impression that its 
monks had little interest in native cults in the late thirteenth century. The native saints in the 
calendar are Brigit (1 February), Patrick (17 March), Brendan (16 May), Kevin (3 June), Co- 
lumba (9 June) and Moling (17 June); Moling's name was added by a later hand. 


35 The MU entries in Britannis are: 7 February (Augulus), 20 March (Cuthbert), 24 April 


(Mellitus), 26 May (Augustinus), 5 June (Bonifatius), 22 June (Albanus), 23 June (Ediltrudis), 
5 August (Oswald), 17 September (Socrates, Stephanus), and 10 October (Paulinus). 
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FEBRUARY 
23. Eodem die, sancte Milburge uirginis 
28. In Britannia depositio sancti Oswaldi archiepiscopi et confessoris, in cuius 
obitu lux celestis gloriose apparuit 
MARCH 
1. In Britannia, sancti Dauid episcopi miraculis et uirtutibus illustris 
2. In Britannia, depositio sancti Ceadde episcopi 
17. In Britannia, sancti Withburge uirginis? 
18. In Britannia, sancti Eadwardi regis et martyris 


APRIL 
19. In Britannia, passio Alpheagi archiepiscopi et martiris? 


MAY 

19. Eodem die, sancti Dunstani archiepiscopi 

27. Item, depositio domini Bede presbyteris et doctoris gentis Anglorum 
JUNE 

15. In Britannia, sancte Eadburge uirginis 


JULY 
6. In Britannia, sancte Sexburge uirginis 
7. Eodem die, translatio sancti Thome 
17. In Britannia, sancti Kenelmi martyris 


AUGUST 
1. In Britannia, sancti Ethelwoldi episcopi et confessoris 


SEPTEMBER 
30. Item, ipso die, ciuitate Dorobernia, sancti Honorii archiepiscopi et confessoris 


OCTOBER 
8. Eodem die, translatio sancti Oswaldi archiepiscopi et confessoris" 
11. In Britannia, sancte Ethelburge uirginis, cuius uitam memenit uenerabilis Beda 
presbiter in gestis Anglorum 
12. In Britannia, sancti Wilfridi episcopi et confessoris, qui inter cetera uirtutes 
mortuo quoque uitam legitur reddidisse 


NOVEMBER 
20. Eodem die, sancti Admundi regis” 


DECEMBER 


29. Item, apud gentem Anglorum metropolim Cantuariae, passio uenerandi patris 
Thome, eiusdem ciuitatis archiepiscopi et martiris gloriosi. Hic post longos 


? The initial W of Withburge has an odd appearance. 
2 This is placed between the second and third entries for the day. 


2 According to Farmer (Oxford Dictionary, p. 305), this translation related to King Os- 
wald. 


? For Admundi read Edmundi. 
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exilii labores, quos pro iusticia pacienter pertulit, tandem miserante Deo, re- 
uersus, et, in ecclesia sua cum honore susceptus, in eadem pro defensione li- 
bertatis ipsius gladiis impiorum percussus occubuit. Tali modo, fortis athleta, 
agone suo constanter expleto, proprio sanguine laureatus, ac triumphali morte 
insignis, ad Christum, pro quo fideliter decertauit, feliciter peruenit. Cuius 
glorie miraculorum frequentia testimonium perhibet, que post passionem ipsius 
euestigio tanta secuta sunt, et adhuc fere cotidie multiplicantur, quanta retro- 
actis temporibus pro aliquo sanctorum uix uspiam sancta leguntur. 


The length of the final entry of the list is not simply due to the fact 
that Thomas Becket was the abbey's patron: exactly the same text is found 
in the Youghal version of MU, the only other complete copy of Usuard's 
martyrology to have survived in Ireland”. Indeed, since the choice of En- 
glish saints is much the same as that contained in the Youghal MU, which 
belongs to a different line of transmission, its composition is of little as- 
sistance in establishing a possible English provenance for the exemplar of 
the St Thomas text. However, an interest in Wales, demonstrated by the 
notice of David's feast (1 March), was carried over into the accompanying 
calendar, which features the feast of Cadoc of Llancarfan (24 January)”. 
Cadoc is also the subject of a quatrain added by prima manus on the first 
folio of the manuscript — uenit abinde loci / venerabilis unda Cadoci / 
quo Christus lauit / quos primus homo maculauit — which corresponds 
closely to a passage in the text of Cadoc’s Vita (§ 32)". This obvious 
concern with south Wales may stem from the fact that the prior of the 
abbey of St Thomas from 1270 to 1289, about the time that the manuscript 
was compiled, was ‘Thomas the Welshman’*. 

A more remote place of origin in the south of France has been 
proposed for the text by Aubrey Gwynn’. However, despite the striking 
absence of the early August feast of St Dominic himself, the text agrees 
very closely with the standard Dominican version of MU that originated 
in Paris about the middle of the thirteenth century as part of the Proto- 
typus Liturgiae Dominicanae". Among the many feasts that confirm the 


? See below at p. 259. 


24 Although this is supposed to be Cadoc's Scottish feast, it is sometimes also taken to 
reflect the Welsh feast, which normally fell on 25 September. Unfortunately, there is a lacuna 
m the calendar at the latter day. 


3 WADE-EVANS, Vitae Sanctorum Britanniae, p. 94, § 32. The incident refers to the ‘Jor- 
danic water’ allegedly brought by Cadoc from the Holy Land to Wales. 


2 GwyNN — HADCOCK, Medieval Religious Houses, p. 172. Gwynn (Early History, p. x) 
Suggests a connection with the Abbey of St Augustine in Bristol. 


27 GWYNN, Early History, p. 29. 
28 BONIWELL, History of the Dominican Liturgy, p. 85-86. 
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place of the St Thomas version of MU in the Dominican line of trans- 
mission are numerous additions characteristic of this line only”. These 
include Crato (15 February); the translation of Mary Magdalene's relics 
apud Uezeliacum (19 March); the location of the monastery of Fontenelle 
in pago Rothomagensi (20 March); the notice of the feasts of Rictrudis of 
Marchiennes (12 May), and of Calephus and Theoderic (1 July), among 
many others. Moreover, among several recent entries of particular interest 
to the order were those of the Dominican Peter the Martyr (T 1252, canon- 
ized 1253) and the translation of Christ's crown of thorns, which had been 
brought from Constantinople to Paris in 1239 by two Dominican friars”. 

The exemplar used at the Augustinian priory of St Thomas may have 
been borrowed from the Dominican priory of St Saviour's, on the north 
side of the river Liffey in Dublin, which was consecrated in 1238. How- 
ever, the more particular interests of the Victorine canons of St Thomas 
also found expression. Thus, in addition to the long entry on their patron, 
St Thomas, on the usual day of his feast (28 December), his translation, 
which took place in 1220, is also commemorated (7 July). Moreover, in 
addition to Augustine's regular feast of 28 August, which is already in the 
original MU, his translation (11 October) also figures in the St Thomas 
version. 


Irish Franciscan Copies of MU 


Despite the paucity of the surviving remains, there can be no doubt 
that Irish cathedral churches and monasteries, and especially those lying 
within the English sphere of influence, tended to have substantial libraries 
that included calendars and martyrologies. Those parts of Ireland vulner- 
able to the worst effects of the dissolution of the monasteries, which fol- 
lowed the 1534 Act of Supremacy in England, witnessed a large-scale 
destruction of ecclesiastical manuscript remains. In England the extent of 
the manuscript loss at this time can be measured by reference to the many 
library catalogues that have survived. How much was lost in Ireland is 
now largely undiscoverable. Out of what must have been a sizable number 
of late medieval church library catalogues, only one, that prepared for the 


? When compared with the witnesses to MU that have survived in the area corresponding 
to the early dioceses of Utrecht and Liége, MU (St Thomas) regularly agrees with the readings 
of the group designated OSC, otherwise the Dominican martyrology (OVERGAAUW, Martyr- 
ologes manuscrits, p. 250-316). 


30 Ibid., p. 721. 
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Franciscan convent of Youghal in County Cork in 1491, is now known'!. 
On its evidence, the loss was almost total. Of the 150 manuscripts of the 
catalogue, including several collections of saints’ Lives, numerous missals, 
breviaries and martyrologies, only one appears to have survived, the copy 
of the Martyrology of Usuard into which the catalogue was written be- 
tween 1491 and 1523”. 


The Youghal Version of MU 


In the course of a recent study, Colmán Ó Clabaigh described the 
Youghal martyrology as a copy of MU ‘adapted for Franciscan use in the 
south of Ireland’*. Although much of the adapting had already been done 
before the martyrology arrived in Youghal, this is an apt description of a 
text whose Franciscan character manifests itself in numerous prima manus 
entries relating to members of the order. These include the feasts of the 
death and translation of both the founder, Francis (4 October, 25 May), 
and of his early follower, Antony of Padua (13 June, 15 February). An- 
tony had reputedly been inspired to join the Franciscans by news of the 
martyrdom in 1220 of a number of friar missionaries in Morocco. These 
were not canonized until 1480, and the Youghal text places their feast on 
16 January. Also included are such other Franciscan feasts as those of 
Bernardine of Siena (20 May, cn. 1450), and of Bonaventure (14 July, cn. 
1482). The latter canonization provides an earliest possible date for the 
copying of the Youghal text. Interestingly, there are also three feasts (12, 
19 August, 2 October) of St Clare, foundress of the Poor Clares, of which 
only one is in the main text (2 October). Of the two marginal additions, 
one (12 August) is in the hand responsible for what appears to be the latest 
Franciscan addition to the text, notice of the martyrdom of seven friars in 
Ceuta, Morocco. This took place on 13 October, 1227, but it did not be- 
come a recognised feast until 1516. In the full list of Franciscan feasts that 
follows, the entries are, unless otherwise stated, in all cases both prima 
manus and in final place on their days: 


*! Ó CLABAIGH, Franciscans in Ireland, p. 158-180. 


3? This is now Berlin, Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz, MS Theol. Lat. Fol. 703. 
For a description of the manuscript, see BECKER — BRANDIS, Die theologischen lateinischen 
Handschriften, I, p. 237-238. 


33 Ó CLABAIGH, Franciscans in Ireland, p. 161. A date in the very late fifteenth century is 
implied by the inclusion in the main hand of the Franciscan saint Bonaventure (14 July), who 
was not canonized until 1482. This would make the martyrology roughly contemporary with the 
composition of the catalogue of the Youghal Library (folios 150-152 of the manuscript), which 
began in 1490. 
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JANUARY 
16. Eodem die, apud Marrochium, passio beatorum martirum Berardi de Carbio, 
Petri de Geminiano, Accursii, Adiutoris, et Octonis, de ordine fratrum minorum, 
qui zelo diuino succensi et amore martirii flagrantes cum ad predicandum 
Christi euangelium ad partes infidelium transfretassent a rege Marrochii pro 
Cristi nomine martirio coronati sunt, ubi plurimis claruerunt prodigiorum in- 
diciis. Quorum uenerandas reliquias dominus Petrus infans et germanus regis 
Portugalie a Marrochio detulit, et in monasterio Sancte Crucis Coimbriensis 

uenerabiliter collocauit (T 1220, cn. 1480) 


FEBRUARY 
15. (in marg.) Eodem die, translacio sancti Antonii confessoris de Padua ordinis 
minorum (trs. 1263) 
MAY 
20. In Aquilia, ciuitate Ytalie, deposicio sancti Bernardini confessoris ordinis fra- 
trum minorum (t 1444, cn. 1450) 
25. Ipso die apud Assisum, translacio sancti Francisci confessoris (cn. 1228, trs. 
1230) 
JUNE 
13. Ipso die apud Paduam, deposicio sancti Anthonii confessoris de ordine fratrum 
minorum, qui insignis claret miraculis (t 1231, cn. 1232) 


JULY 
14. Lugduno Gallie, deposicio domini sancti Bonauenture doctoris ac pontificis, 
presbiteri quoque cardinalis ecclesie sancte Romane. Qui eciam suo tempore 
minister generalis existens ordinis sacri minorum ipsem ordinem suis sacris in- 
Stitutis decorauit ac dilatauit (t 1274; cn. 1482) 
29. Eodem die Tarasconem, sancte Marthe uirginis hospite Cristi" 


AUGUST 
5. (in marg.) Eodem die, comemoracio sancte Marie ad Nives” 
12. (in marg., different hand) Eodem die, festiuitas sancte Clare uirginis (t 1253, 
cn. 1255) 
19. (in marg.) Eodem die, octaua sancte Clare uirginis. Item ipso die, natalis sancti 
Ludouici episcopi et confessoris ordinis minorum (t 1297, cn. 1317) 


SEPTEMBER 
9. Eodem die, dedicacio ecclesie fratrum minorum de Yoghyl in honore sancti 
Nicholai episcopi et confessoris 
17. (in marg.) Eodem die, impressio sacrorum stigmatum beati Francisci 


OCTOBER 
2. Eodem die, translacio sancte Clare uirginis (trs. 1260) 
4. Ipso die in Tuscia, ciuitate Assisi, deposicio patris Francisci ordinis fratrum mi- 
norum fundatoris et primi ministri, qui in uita sua multis claruit miraculis. Nec 


^ This is a typically Franciscan feast (OVERGAAUW, Martyrologes manuscrits, p. 863). 
35 Cf. ibid., p. 874. 
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excessum clarere desunt, qui inuentus est carneis clauis in manibus et pedibus 
affixus et latus perforatum habens passionem saluatoris in corpore suo uisibi- 
liter representauit (t 1226, cn. 1228) 

13. (in marg., in different hand) Eodem die, ciuitate Ceptensi, passio sancti fratris 
Danielis, ministri Calabrie ordinis sancti Francisci, et aliorum sex fratrum, viz. 
Samuelis, Agnelli, Romuli, Leonis, Nycolay, et Hugolinii (t 1227, feast instituted 
1516) 

NOVEMBER 

9. (in first place) Rome, dedicacio basilice Saluatoris quam beatus papa Siluester 
publice consecrauit, et est illa usque hodie celeberrimma festiuitas in qua prima 
ecclesia publice consecrata est*® 

21. (in marg.) Eodem die, presentacio beate Marie uirginis gloriose? 


In addition to the large number of feasts of particular relevance to the 
Franciscans, there are three additions, two of them marginal, and one quite 
recent, relating to feasts of special interest to their fellow mendicants, the 
Dominicans, who also had a house in Youghal: 

APRIL 
5. (in marg.) Eodem die, sancti Vincencii confessoris ordinis predicatorum (cn. 1455) 
MAY 
24. Eodem die, translacio sancti Dominici confessoris fundatoris et primi magistri 
ordinis fratrum predicatorum (cn. 1234, trs. 1233) 
AUGUST 


5. (in marg.) Eodem die, apud Bononiam, transitus beati Dominici confessoris, 
primi fundatoris ordinis fratrum predicatorum (t 1221) 


Local Youghal concerns are reflected by two hitherto almost unno- 
ticed entries. One, a marginal addition at 29 May in a smaller hand, which 
appears to have been used by the scribe when caught for space, records 
the death in 1257 of the lay founder of the Youghal friary, Maurice 
Fitzgerald. This is accompanied by the details of an indulgence proclaimed 
to mark the founder's death by several local bishops, beginning with the 
friar D[aniel], bishop of Cloyne until 1264, and ending with L[aurentius], 
bishop of Cork, who died in 1265?*. The other local addition, this time 
prima manus in the main text at 9 September, reads: 


Eodem die, dedicacio ecclesie fratrum minorum de Yoghyl in honore sancti 
Nicholai episcopi et confessoris. 


36 OVERGAAUW, Martyrologes manuscrits, p. 1048. Ubi, with elision points undemeath, 
follows festiuitas in MS. 


37 Ibid., p. 1071 (‘fut célébrée pour la première fois le 21 novembre 1372, dans l'église 
des Franciscains'). 


38 For the text, see Ó RIAN, Deascán Lámhscribhinni. 
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This entry not only identifies the otherwise unrecorded day of dedi- 
cation (9 September) and dedicatee (Nicholas) of the Youghal friary, but 
also implies that the manuscript was copied in Youghal. 

Despite its Youghal provenance, the martyrology contains very few 
entries relating to native Irish saints in addition to the six already in MU”. 
In the main lists, I have noted only Brendan (16 May), whose name and 
feast would have been well known outside Ireland. Otherwise, only the 
feast of the patron of the local diocese, Colmán of Cloyne, added by a 
different hand in the margin of the list for his feastday of 24 November, is 
recorded. The calendar accompanying the martyrology found room for 
both Malachy of Armagh (3 November) and Laurence of Dublin (14 No- 
vember), in addition to Colmán of Cloyne (24 November); it is worth 
noting, however, that both Malachy and Laurence had strong external 
connections, and that both of them died in France. 

In contrast to the relative paucity of Irish feasts, the presence of nu- 
merous additions relating to the island of Britain is a clear indication that 
the exemplar underlying the Youghal text had spent some time in England. 
The full list of the English / Welsh additions is as follows: 

JANUARY 
9. In Britannia, ciuitate Dorobernia, deposicio sancti Adriani abbatis 
24. Eodem die, sancti Cadoci confessoris 

FEBRUARY 
2. Eodem die, in Britannia, [Laurentii] archiepiscopi et confessoris 
3. Eodem die, sancte Uerburge uirginis 
23. Eodem die, sancte Milliburge uirginis 
28. In Britannia, deposicio sancti Osuualdi archiepiscopi et confessoris, in cuius 
obitu lux celestis glorie apparuit 

MARCH 
1. In Britannia, sancti Dauid episcopi, uirtutibus et miraculis illustris 
2. In Britannia, deposicio sancti Cedde episcopi et confessoris 
17. In Britannia, sancte Uithburge [MS Uirburge] uirginis 
18. In Britannia, sancti (above line) Eduuardi 

APRIL 
11. In Britannia, sancti Guthlaci confessoris 
19. In Britannia, passio sancti Elphegi archiepiscopi et martyris 
MAY 

19. Item, ipso die, sancti Dunstani archiepiscopi 
25. In Britannia, Meldunensi monasterio sancti Aldelmi episcopi 


40 


9? These were Brigit of Kildare, Patrick of Armagh, Columba of Iona, Fintan of Clone- 
nagh, Canice of Aghaboe, and Ciarán of Clonmacnoise. 


^? I aurence's name was inadvertently omitted by the scribe. 
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JUNE 
4. Et sancti Petroci [MS Petrosi] confessoris 
15. In Britannia, sancte Edburge uirginis 

JULY 
2. Eodem die, sancti Swytuni episcopi et confessoris 
6. In Britannia, sancte Sexburge uirginis 
7. In Britannia, translacio sancti Thome martyris 
17. In Britannia, sancti Kenelmi martiris 


AUGUST 
1. In Britannia, sancti Athelwoldi episcopi et confessoris 


SEPTEMBER 
4. Et translacio reliquiarum sancti Cuthberti episcopi 
30. Item, ipso die, ciuitate Dorobernia, sancti Honorii archiepiscopi 


OCTOBER 
8. Eodem die, translacio sancti Osuualdi archiepiscopi et martiris 
11. 7n Britannia, sancte Ethelburge uirginis, cuius uitam meminit uenerabilis Beda 
presbiter in gestis Anglorum 
NOVEMBER 
16. Eodem die, sancti Eadmundi archiepiscopi Cantuarensis 
20. Ipso die, sancti Edmundi regis et martiris 


DECEMBER 

29. Item, apud gentem Anglorum metropoli Cantuarie, passio uenerandi patris 
Thome, ciuitatis eiusdem archiepiscopi et martiris gloriosi. Hic post longos 
exilii labores, quos pro iustitia pacienter pertulit, tandem miserante Deo, re- 
uersus et, in ecclesia sua cum honore susceptus, in eadem pro defensione liber- 
tatis ipsius gladiis impiorum percussus occubuit. Tali modo, fortis adletha, agone 
suo constanter expleto, proprio sanguine laureatus ac triumphali [morte] 
insignis, ad Cristum, pro quo fideliter decertauit, feliciter peruenit. Cuius glorie 
miraculorum frequencia testimonium perhibet, que post passionem ipsius eues- 
tigio tanta secuta sunt, et adhuc fere [cotidie] multiplicantur, quanta retroactis 
temporibus pro aliquo sanctorum uix uspiam facta leguntur. 


Also indicative of an English phase in the transmission of the text is 
its dependence on the second recension of MU, which is characterized, 
among many other examples, by the presence of Athala of Bobbio, a dis- 
ciple of Columbanus, at 10 March, and the switch of Gertrude of Nivelles 
from 17 to 18 March". Finally, the presence of Welsh (Cadoc, David) and 


*! For the characteristic features of the second recension, see DUBOIS, Martyrologe d'Usu- 
ard, p. 33-37. Curiously, the switch in the second recension of Columbanus of Bobbio from 21 
to 23 of November is not followed by MU (Youghal), which retained the earlier date. lt also 
presented a slightly different account of the saint, specifying his Irish origins (viri genere Scoti). 
For a discussion of the complicated textual history of this feast in MU, see OVERGAAUW, Mar- 
tyrologes manuscrits, p. 1075-1076. 
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Cornish (Petroc) saints among the additions points to a church in the south- 
west of England. 

Before the text reached England, it appears to have received a number 
of additions on the Continent, and many of these, as the following list 
shows, relate to the churches of Normandy. Unless otherwise stated, and 
ignoring such scribal flourishes as et aliorum, all of the additions are in 
final place in the list. 

FEBRUARY 
9. Ipso die, sancti Ansberti Rothomagensis episcopi 


MARCH 


20. (added to MU 5, Vulframnus) In pago Rothomagensi ... Sennonice ciuitatis ... 
27. (added to MU 3, Eucherius) In pago Aspanio ... 


MAY 
7. In pago Cenomanensi, natalis sancti Serenici presbiteri et confessoris 
11. Apud Cluniacum [MS Salunniacum], deposicio sancti Maioli abbatis, magnifice 
sanctitatis uiri 
JULY 
23. In pago Sagiensi, sanctorum martyrum Rauennii et Rasiphi ^ 
28. Lycas castello, sancti Ursi confessoris? 


SEPTEMBER 

2. Leucorum ciuitate, sancti Mansueti episcopi et confessoris 

15. Apud Gemmeticum, sancti Aica[r]di abbatis 

21. Ciuitate Constancia, sancti Laudi episcopi et confessoris 

25. (added to MU 6, Sollempnis) ... Carnotensis ... 

28. Autisiodoro, deposicio beati Alodii episcopi et confessoris, qui fuit ex discipulis 
Germani 

29. (added to MU 3, Fraternus of Auxerre) ... et martiris quem tradunt eodem die 
interfectum quo et episcopum esse ordinatum 


OCTOBER 

6. Autisiodoro, sancti Romani episcopi et martiris 

11. (added to MU 2, Nigasius etc. of Rouen) ... Quirini presbiteri et Scuuiculi dia- 
coni et Piencie uirginis. Qui cum beato Dionisio ab urbe Roma in Gallias ad 
predicandum directi, et a prefecto Sismino in eodem pago comprehensi, glo- 
rioso martirio sunt coronati 

16. (added in first place) Dedicacio basilice beati archangeli Michaelis in Monte 
Tumba, ubi multa mirabilia Deus ostendit, et excepcio reliquiarum eiusdem" 


? Ravennus and Rasiphus were venerated at Bayeux in Normandy (MARILIER, Ravenno e 
Rasifo). 

? Ursus was bom in the Cahors region and became abbot of Loches (Indre-et-Loire) (VAN 
DOREN, Orso). 

^ This is Mont-Saint-Michel. 
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23. Transitus sancti Romani archiepiscopi et confessoris, cuius sanctitate gloriosa 
miracula usque hodie testantur 
27. (in penultimate place) Autisiodoro, sancti Desiderii episcopi et confessoris 
NOVEMBER 


6. (penultimate and final entries) In pago Lemonicensi, natalis sancti Leonardi 
confessoris et abbatis. Ipso die deposicio sancti Winnoci confessoris 
17. Thuronis, sancti Gregorii episcopi et confessoris. 


The particular interest in the churches of north-west France, including 
Rouen (four entries), Jumiéges, Le Mans, Chartres, Bayeux, Mont-Saint 
Michel, Coutances, Séez, and Tours (two entries), must mean that the 
exemplar had reached England from that area before it was brought to 
Ireland. Similarly, the fact that there are four entries relating to the church 
of Auxerre suggests that the exemplar had spent some time there en route 
to Normandy. 

Finally, it is unlikely that the exemplar used at Youghal had arrived 
directly from an English Franciscan house. Comparison of the Youghal 
martyrology with the Navan version of MU, which was written approxi- 
mately a century earlier, suggests that a typically Franciscan *house' text 
had already been in circulation in Ireland for some time“. 


The Navan Version of MU 


Although assigned by Sir James Ware, its early seventeenth-century 
owner, to the Augustinian abbey of St Mary, the Navan text of MU, of 
which only 41 days are preserved, bears several signs of production in a 
Franciscan milieu*’. Not only does it record the feast of St Antony of 
Padua (13 June), specifying, as was usual, his affiliation to the Friars 
Minor, it also refers to the translation at Assisi of the remains of the 
founder saint of the order (25 May), a characteristically Franciscan feast*. 
Moreover, it agrees very closely with the Youghal list of added British 
saints — Aldhelm (25 May), Petroc (4 June), Eadburga (15 June) — and, 
more generally, with the variant readings of the Youghal text. For instance, 


+ Romanus was archbishop of Rouen. 


“Fora (brief) notice of the Navan MU, which now forms part of Oxford, Bodleian Li- 
brary, MS Rawlinson B 486, see MCNEILL, Report on Recent Acquisitions, p. 141-142. Cf. 
GROSJEAN, Analecta Hibernica, p. 367. At least one of the obits of confratres added in the 
Margins relates to the late fourteenth century. 


“7 The present order of the days is as follows: 26 August (frag.), 27-30 August, 22 May, 
23 May (frag.), 25 May, 27-30 May (frag.), 4 June (frag.), 5-30 June, 1 July, 2 July (frag.). 
48 See OVERGAAUW, Martyrologes manuscrits, p. 750. 
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in the first entry of 9 June, both texts omit ferentes and read vitae for 
pugnae, and, in the fifth entry of the same day, each has presbiteri for 
apostoli. Similarly, in their account of Eusebius of Caesaria (21 June), 
both texts mistakenly place Caesaria in Cappadocia, before proceeding to 
elaborate on the saint's authorship of church histories in terms quite dif- 
ferent to those of MU and its auctaria. Whereas the latter refer merely to 
Eusebius's role as historiographus, with some elaboration in certain auc- 
taria, the Irish Franciscan versions amplify this by specifying his eccle- 
siastical history”. As most of the June feasts are preserved in the Navan 
MU, which lacks only the first four days, a systematic comparison with 
the Youghal text will reveal the extent of the agreement between the two. 
The Youghal readings are cited here, with, where appropriate, bracketed 
cross-references to the Navan readings. Trivial additions, such as et ali- 
orum, which are very common in the Youghal text, are ignored: 


JUNE 

3. (both add) et sancti Petrosi (Petroci) confessoris 

5. (both omit) first entry of MU (Marcianus etc.) 

9. (both read at MU 1; 5) exquisita tormenta, tandem felicis uite; beati Petri pres- 
biteri 

13. (both add) Ipso die apud Paduam, deposicio sancti Anthonii confessoris de 
ordine fratrum minorum, qui insignis claret miraculis 

15. (both add) Jn Britannia, sancte Edburge (Eadburge) uirginis 

17. (both omit) fourth entry of MU (Vulmar) 

21. (both read at MU 2) In Cesarea Cappadocie, sancti Eusebii ... et ecclesiastice 
historie scriptoris sollertissimi 

26. (both omit) fourth entry of MU (Perseveranda) 

30. (both read at MU 1) sicut beatus Augustinus scribit uno tempore uno et eodem 
(eodemque) die non diuerso, sicut quidam heretici garriunt (garrunt). 


The omissions at 3, 17, and 26 June are characteristic of the second 
recension of MU, but this does not account for the additions. Here, albeit 
on the tenuous evidence of two versions of the text, it may be inferred that 
a characteristically Franciscan recension of MU was used not only in the 
friary of that order in Youghal but also in the abbey of the Augustinian 
canons in Navan. Moreover, judging by the choice of English feasts, this 
recension had been brought to Ireland originally from a Franciscan house 
somewhere in the south-west of England. Finally, the considerable number 
of additions to the Youghal MU relating to the churches of Normandy 
would suggest that the remote Franciscan exemplar originated in France. 


® et ecclesiastice historie scriptoris solertissimi. 
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The Martyrology of Killeen 


The only other Irish version of MU to have survived, again in frag- 
mentary form, is preserved in two identical copies of jottings made by Sir 
James Ware in the early seventeenth century”. A prefatory note by Ware, 
whose interest in the text appears to have been limited almost entirely to 
its Irish feasts, states that the material was drawn from an old martyrology 
belonging to the ‘College of Kyllene’, now Killeen, the name of an eccle- 
siastical site, townland and parish in the barony of Skreen, County Meath! 
From an early date in the fifteenth century, Killeen was home to a secular 
college of four priests, founded and richly endowed by Christopher 
Plunkett and his wife Joan Cusack”. The feasts copied by Ware from the 
college's martyrology are as follows: 


JANUARY 
5. Nonus Januarij, in Hybernia, sancte Cyare virginis. Eodem dieque (?), beatus 
Thelesphorus papa 
8. Sexto Idus Januarij, in Hybernia, sancte Ercnait virginis 
10. Quarto Idum [MS corrected from idus] Januarij, in Hybernia, sancti Diarmicii 
egregii presbyteri 
12. Pridie Idus Januarii, sancti Laidcaind 


FEBRUARY 

1. Calend. Februarii, in Scotia, beate Brigidae virginis? 
2. Quarto nonas Februarii, in Hibernia, sancte Feunchae virginis 
8. Sexto idus Februarii, in Hybernia, sanctorum Onchon et Fiacruig confessorum 
9. Quinto idus Februarii, in Hybernia, sancti Romani episcopi et confessoris 
10. Quarto idus Februarii, in Hibernia, sancti Cronani [MS Tronani] confessoris 
11. Tercio idus Februarii, in Hibernia, sancti Ethiani episcopi et confessoris 
13. Idibus Februarii, in Hibernia, sancti Modonoc confessoris 
15. Quarto decimo kal. Martii, in Hibernia, sancti Beraig episcopi et confessoris 
17. Tertio decimo kal. Martii, in Scotia, sancti Fintani episcopi et confessoris, 

magnae virtutis viri 


°° These are now London, British Library, MS 4787 (p. 237"), and Dublin, TCD, MS 568, 
109-110. The text quoted here is based on the Dublin transcript. I am grateful to my colleague, 
K. W. Nicholls, for having provided a transcription of the entries from London, BL MS 4787. 


5! The preamble to the extracts reads: Ex vetusto martyrologo Collegij de Kyllene manu- 
Scripto sequentem Catalogum Sanctorum Iberniae collegi, et quidem aegre quod pergamenum 
esset pene exesum, unde etiam desiderantur sancti posteriorum sex mensium anni. An acepha- 
lous note added in the top left margin comments that, since Laurence of Dublin is mentioned, 
the martyrology cannot be that old. A few entries relate to July feasts. 


3? For Killeen, see COGAN, Diocese of Meath, I, p. 354-357; GWYNN — HADCOCK, Medi- 
eval Religious Houses, p. 360. : 


55 Hybernia is crossed out before Scotia. 
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18. Duodecimo kal. Martii, in Hibernia, sanctorum Moliba et Colmani 

19. [Un]decimo kal. Martii, sancti Baitani [MS Balrani] episcopi et confessoris in 
Hibernia 

21. Nono kal. Martii, sancti Fintani confessoris 

28. Pridie kal. Martii, in Hibernia, sancti Sillani confessoris 


MARCH 

1. Kalend. Martii, in Hibernia, sancti Senani confessoris 

5. Tertio nonas Martii, in Hibernia, sancti Cirani episcopi 

11. (Quinto) idus Martii, in Hibernia, depositio sancti Liberi abbatis, et sanctorum 
Senani atque Constantini confessorum 

13. (Tertio) idus Martii, in Hibernia, Mocomoci [MS Mocomoth] et Cuangus [MS 
Manguis] confessorum 

16. (Decimo septimo) kal. Aprilis, in Hibernia, sanctorum Abani, Finani Leprosi et 
Feithmeich [MS Feithmeith] confessorum 

21. (Duodecimo) kal. Aprilis, in Hibernia, Ennae confessoris 


APRIL 
5. Quinto nonas Aprilis, in Hibernia, sancti Becani confessoris 
8. (Sexto) idus Aprilis, in Hibernia, sancti Cendfealad confessoris” 
11. Tertio idus Aprilis, in Scotia, Moedoc confessoris. Eodem die, Rome, beati Leo- 
nis papae, cuius tempore extitit synodus Calcidonensis 
15. [...] n Hibernia, sancti Rodani presbyteri. Eodem die, beatorum martyrum in 
Italia, Maronis, Euticetis, et Victorini, 17 Kalend. Maii nimirum 


MAY 
2. Sexto nonas Maii, in Hibernia, sancti Nectani confessoris 
4. Quarto nonas Maii, in Hibernia, sanctorum Mochua et Sillani diaconi 
7. Nonis Maii, in Hibernia, sanctorum confessorum Ciaróc et Brecani 
9. Septimo idus Maii, in Hibernia, sancti Sanctani vel Sanctan episcopi et confessoris 
10. Sexto idus Maii, in Hibernia, sancti Laurentii Dublinie archiepiscopi et confes- 
soris gloriosa translatio. Item, eodem die, in Hibernia, sancti Comgalli abbatis 
12. Quarto idus Maii, in Hibernia, sancti Erci [MS Erti] confessoris 
14. Pridie idus Maii, in Hibernia, sancti Carthachi episcopi 
15. Idibus Maii, in Hibernia, sancti Duiblitrech 


JUNE 
7. In Hibernia, sancti Mocolmoc confessoris, septimo idus Junii 
8. Sexto idus Junii, in Hibernia, sanctorum Medrani et Murchon [MS Vintron] 
confessorum" 
JULY 
22. Undecimo kal. Augusti, sancti Mobii [MS Niobin] confessoris in Hibernia 


54 Citing Martyrologium Killenense, John Lynch quoted this entry in his De praesulibus 
Hiberniae (O'DOHERTY, De praesulibus Hiberniae, 1, p. 187). 


55 Both entries for June were inserted at the end of the list. 
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24. Nono kal. Augusti, in Hibernia, sancti Mobeoc confessoris. Item, in Hibernia, 
in Momonia, sancti Deglani episcopi et confessoris apud insulam vocatum 
Ardmoredeglan 


In Hibernia, sancte Anchi® 


Ware's exemplar appears to have been legible only with difficulty, as 
many corrupt readings are given”. That the source manuscript was a copy 
of MU is, however, indicated by the wording of a number of entries. First, 
all the non-Irish saints — Thelesphorus (5 January), Leo (11 April), and 
Maro and his companions (15 April) — are in MU, and the wording in the 
cases of Leo and Maro is very similar. As well, the wording of the entries 
on two Irish saints, Brigit (1 February) and Fintan (17 February), is very 
close to that of MU. 

Examination of the remaining entries on native saints points to a close 
relationship, direct or through a copy, with the Martyrology of Drummond 
(MDr). With three exceptions — Ronanus (9 February), Feithmech (16 
March) and Mobeoc (24 July) — all of the Irish saints listed here are 
shared by MDr. Moreover, there are some examples of agreement in the 
spelling of saints’ names, most notably in the cases of Ciaroc (7 May) and 
the genitive form Duiblitrech (15 May)”. 

The three cases of disagreement with MDr have their own interest. 
Rónán (9 February) may have been admitted on the assumption that he 
was identical with Rónán of Dromiskin". As we have seen, by the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century Dromiskin had become the primatial seat, 
inter Anglos, of the archdiocese of Armagh, and this may have prompted 
the inclusion of the feast®. On the other hand, Cairech Dergáin, Rónán's 
reputed sister, and Finne of Drumleck, in the parish of Dromiskin, were 
both venerated on this day, so that the assumption may have been well 
grounded?'. Local considerations no doubt prevailed in the case of Feith- 
mech (16 March), who was patron of Cill Tóma, now Kiltoome in the 
parish of Kilcooly, not far from Killeen. Finally, the inclusion of Mobeóc 
(24 July) is one of several apparent links between this martyrology and the 


°° There is no indication of date. The name probably stands for Fainche. 


57 There is confusion of c and t (10 February, 16 March, 12 May), M- and Cu- (13 March), 
and we find Vintron for Murchon (8 June) and Niobin for Mobii (22 July). 


58 Ó RIAIN, Four Irish Martyrologies, p. 61, 63. 
*? Rónán of this day is usually assigned to Lismore. 
$9 See above at p. 248. 


*! For the relationship between Cairech and Rónán, see Ó RIAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, 
p. 52, 8 325.12. 
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canons regular of St Augustine. Mobeóc was the patron of ‘Termon Mag- 
rath’ in the parish of Templecarn and Islands, County Donegal; among the 
islands that gave this name to the parish was Saints’ Island on Lough Derg, 
which had become the most famous of all Irish places of pilgrimage since 
the arrival there of the Augustinian canons in the 1130s°. Further indica- 
tions of Augustinian provenance in the Killeen text are the reference to the 
translation in 1226 of Laurence O'Toole (10 May), who was a member of 
the order, and its close relationship, mentioned above, with MDr, which 
was kept at the Augustinian house in Glendalough. 


Conclusion 


Although only four Irish versions of MU survive, two of these very 
fragmentary, their texts reveal that there were at least two recensions of 
the text in circulation, both of them specific to a mendicant order. The ver- 
sion used at the Abbey of St Thomas in Dublin was basically Dominican 
in character, whereas that used in the Franciscan friary in Youghal and in 
the Augustinian abbey in Navan exhibits typically Franciscan traits. The 
surviving texts clearly represent a fraction only of the copies of MU once 
kept in Irish monastic houses. Even this small sample shows, however, 
that MU was the most highly regarded external martyrology, especially in 
those houses most under English influence. Houses in the Gaelic lordships 
would have shown preference for such native texts as the Martyrology of 
Óengus, whose transmission is the subject of the next chapter. 


€ Significantly, the 24 July feast of Mobeóc only began to be noted in the late twelfth 
century, beginning with MG, the work of an Austin canon (chapter 7). 


CHAPTER 12 


THE TRANSMISSION OF 
THE MARTYROLOGY OF ÓENGUS (MO) 


Introduction 


Inter Hibernos, the level of martyrological activity in the period 
1200-1600 paralleled the level of literary activity in general. Negligible 
during the first century and a half after the English conquest, both forms 
of activity picked up considerably after c. 1350, as the Gaelic lordships 
extended their spheres of influence. By about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, on the eve of a dramatic decline in their importance during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, these lordships had succeeded in gaining control 
of almost the entire country outside Dublin and its hinterland’. The rise in 
literary activity in Ireland at this time coincided with a revival of learning 
throughout the western world, which inter alia attached great importance 
to early models. Moreover, in the ecclesiastical sphere, the period from 
1350 onwards was marked throughout Christendom by the emergence of 
what is termed devotio moderna, a resurgence in spirituality, which led to 
a reform of the religious orders, Augustinian regular canons, Cistercians, 
Franciscans, Dominicans and Augustinian monks’. 

All of these developments left their mark on the transmission of the 
records of the Irish saints. The great collections of saints’ Lives, for ex- 
ample, date, without exception, to this period’. The earliest of these, the 
Codex Salmanticensis, which may have been compiled shortly after 1300, 
was followed by the two manuscripts of the Jnsulensis collection, one 
dating from shortly before, the other from shortly after 1400“. Similarly, 
the two manuscripts of the Kilkenniensis collection, although of uncertain 
date, were written no later than the early to mid-fifteenth century’. The 


! NICHOLLS, Gaelic and Gaelicised Ireland, p. 3-20. 


2 ELM, Reformbemühungen; Ó CLABAIGH, Franciscans in Ireland, p. 25-32; FLYNN, Irish 
Dominicans, p. 3-8. 

> SHARPE, Medieval Irish Saints’ Lives; Ó RIAIN, Beatha Bharra, p. 92-116. 

* Salmanticensis: SHARPE, Medieval Irish Saints Lives, p. 228-246; Ó RIAIN, Codex Sal- 
manticensis, p. 91-100; O'SULLIvAN, A Waterford Origin. Insulensis: SHARPE, Medieval Irish 
Saints Lives, p. 247-273; Ó RIAIN, Beatha Bharra, p. 104-116; Ó Cuiv, Catalogue, l, p. 115- 
117, 208-211. ` 


5 SHARPE, Medieval Irish Saints Lives, p. 93-119; Ó RiAIN, Beatha Bharra, p. 101-104. 
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collections of Latin Lives were soon followed by collections of vernacular 
texts, beginning with a group of Lives brought together about 1408-1411, 
probably in north Munster, in the Leabhar Breac®. This was followed by 
selections of Lives copied in the middle of the fifteenth century into two 
south Munster manuscripts, the Book of Fermoy and the Book of Lis- 
more’. In all cases, the motivation behind the collections, which were 
normally made for monastic communities, would have included the need 
for texts that supported the reforms then so earnestly striven after. 

All eight surviving manuscript copies of the Martyrology of Óengus 
(MO) date from the period after c. 1400, and this is doubtless linked both 
to the more general revival in Irish affairs about this time and also to the 
reawakening to the need for ecclesiastical reform that accompanied it. 
Thus, it is not surprising that what appears to be the earliest surviving 
copy of MO — the R1 version — is bound together with a copy of the Zn- 
sulensis collection of saints’ Lives’. However, an association of MO with 
other purely ecclesiastical texts is by no means the norm. In fact, only one 
other manuscript of the martyrology from this period, the Franciscan manu- 
script (F), which is wholly devoted to MO, is exclusively ecclesiastical in 
character. All other manuscripts, despite their associations with religious 
communities, and their sometimes extensive collections of other religious 
texts, were basically miscellaneous in character". 

A striking aspect of the renewal of martyrological activity about this 
time was its patent lack of interest in earlier texts other than MO. The 
Book of Leinster (LL), copy of MT, for example, appears to have attracted 
no attention whatsoever, even though other texts from the substantial reli- 
gious section of this great codex, which was known to scribes as Lebor na 
Nuachongbála (‘The Book of Oughaval’), were then circulating widely! '. 
LL's version of the genealogies of the saints and related texts became 
models for the versions preserved in many of the great codexes compiled 
in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries". Nevertheless, not even 


$ STOKES, Three Middle-Irish Homilies; ATKINSON, Passions and Homilies. 


7 No general study has been made of the collections of vernacular Lives. For a list of in- 
dividual Lives, see PLUMMER, Miscellanea, p. 179-197; ID., Bethada Náem nErenn, |, p. xi-xl. 


* For a list of the manuscripts and their approximate dates, see also above at p. 175. 


? Ó Cuiv, Catalogue, p. 210, 215. For the date of R1, see Ó RIAIN, Beatha Bharra, p. 
104-113. 


1 6 CONCHEANAINN, Scribe of the Leabhar Breac, p. 65. 
!! Best — BERGIN — O’BRIEN — O’SULLIVAN, Book of Leinster. 
12 6 RIAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. xviii-xxvii. 
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the scribe of the Leabhar Breac, whose copy of the genealogies of the 
saints belonged in the same line of transmission as that of the Book of 
Leinster, shows any awareness of the presence in his ultimate source of a 
copy of MT. 

Was it the predominantly Latin character of MT that stifled interest 
in it, in a period when early vernacular sources were most sought after? 
That this cannot have been the main reason is shown by an apparently 
equal lack of interest about this time in the vernacular text of the Mar- 
tyrology of Gorman (MG). This text was neither hidden away from view, 
nor had it left the country, as may have been the case with the manuscripts 
containing the martyrologies of Drummond and Turin, both of which are 
preserved outside Ireland in single (original) copies. Ruaidhrí Ó Luinin 
added to his copy of the Commentary on MO, probably at Armagh in the 
late fifteenth century, the names of the native saints commemorated in MG 
on almost every day of the year'^. Although Ruaidhri’s copy of MG was 
clearly a full one, at no stage does he or any other scribe appear to have 
thought of making a new copy. 

Ruaidhrí Ó Luinín's failure to pay much attention to the non-Irish 
feasts listed in MG may be the key to understanding why the focus of 
attention during this period was almost exclusively on MO. Two centuries 
after Ruaidhrí's time, in the early seventeenth century, Irish hagiography, 
exemplified by the Martyrology of Donegal, which is confined to Irish 
saints, was to become subservient to national or regional history. Unlike 
medieval writers, whose concerns were often liturgical, the new hagio- 
graphers of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries began to 
view their collections as historical documents, for inclusion or discussion 
in the opening chapter of a ‘New History of Ireland’, after the pattern of 
the regional or national histories then emerging all over Europe. For ex- 
ample, the new history planned by the Irish Franciscans at Louvain in the 
early seventeenth century was mainly concerned with the vindication of 
Ireland’s reputation, on the evidence of its outstanding literary monuments, 
both secular and ecclesiastical. 

No such new history was contemplated in the period of Irish resur- 
gence that began about 1350 and lasted for well over a century, until the 
time of Ruaidhrí Ó Luinín, or even later. Instead, the renascent spirit then 
prevailing sought exempla in the works of Antiquity. The fact that MO’s 


P? Ó Riam, Four Irish Martyrologies, p. 1-2, 121-123. 
1 For F, see also below at p. 275-277. 
15 Topp — REEVES, Martyrology of Donegal. See also Chapter 13 below. 
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focus had not been limited to Irish saints did not disqualify it from 
attention. Earlier, Máel Muire Ua Gormáin, the author of MG, had dis- 
missed Óengus's work as a source because of the ‘fewness of the saints of 
Ireland’ in it. But his opinion of the text appears to have counted for 
little with the hagiographers of the period 1350-1550. Instead, they appear 
to have been attracted by Óengus's own protestation that he had searched 
for materials in ‘Ireland’s host of books’, as well as in numerous foreign 
sources that were attributed to various fathers of the Church". What must 
have made Óengus's work especially appealing to patrons and copyists of 
the time was the feel of antiquity that attached to it, accentuated by the 
author's claim that he had drawn on even earlier *martyrologies of the men 
of Ireland’. Few patrons, secular or ecclesiastic, among the Irish of the 
Renaissance period could have resisted the prospect of possessing a copy 
of a text so old that it had allegedly been kept in Armagh ‘since the time 
of the saints'?. Thus, when it came to the critical question of antiquity, no 
other martyrology, neither MT in its surviving form of timeless, seem- 
ingly interminable, lists of names, nor MG, whose preface identified it as 
a fairly recent composition, could compete with MO. 


The Manuscripts of MO 


In earlier chapters, I have discussed the date of MO, its relationship 
to MT, and the textual history of the Commentary added to it in the period 
1170x1174. Here I shall discuss briefly the milieu in which each of its 
manuscripts was completed, in as far as this is now ascertainable. The 
surviving manuscripts have been described in some detail by Whitley 
Stokes in the introduction to his edition of the text, and many of them 
have been described anew in printed catalogues. We shall begin with the 
earliest copy, which was regarded by Stokes, partly because of the quality 
of its rendering of the names of foreign saints, as *by far the best that has 


come down to us”. 


6 STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. 4 (ara lagat do naemhaibh Erend). 
17 STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 270 (Slóged lebar nÉrenn). 

'8 Ibid. (félire fer nGoidel). 

? Thid., p. 152 (o remus na nóem a n-Ard Macha). 

20 Ibid, p. xxi. 
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e OXFORD, Bodleian Library, Rawlinson B 505, fol. 211-220 


This manuscript, henceforth R1, has been bound up with a collection 
of saints’ Lives — a copy of the so-called /nsulensis collection — at the 
latest since the early seventeenth century?'. It was kept by the community 
of Augustinian canons at Abbeyderg, County Longford, who doubtless in- 
herited it from the man for whom it was written. The canons were among 
the church orders striving after reform in the period about 1400, and the 
collection of saints’ Lives to which R1 is now attached appears to have 
been compiled shortly after this date for Tomás Mac Muircheartaigh, who 
had been provided with a canonry of the diocese of Ardagh?. A note on 
the last page of the martyrology attributes to this holder of high eccle- 
siastical office the commissioning of the final Life of the collection. 
Bearing in mind that, as we shall see, the Franciscan (F) copy of MO was 
written for a canon of the diocese of Clogher, both the collection of saints’ 
Lives and martyrology could well have been prepared specifically for 
Tomás Mac Muircheartaigh, before passing to the monastery of Abbey- 
derg. A man bearing the same surname was abbot in 1400 and, although 
this is nowhere recorded, Tomás could well have succeeded to the post. 
The presence of the note relating to a saint's Life in the martyrology 
would suggest that the two manuscripts may have already become one 
volume by the early fifteenth century. Its presence in the martyrology 
rather than in the collection of Lives may also mean that the former text 
was written at a slightly earlier date. 

The note in question describes Tomás as a son of Pól Mac Muircheart- 
aigh, who was abbot of the neighbouring house of Augustinian canons at 
Saints’ Island on Lough Ree. This priory, the home of the codex styled 
Insulensis, the exemplar of the manuscript bound up with R1, was a centre 
of hagiographical writing about this time. An entry in a collection of an- 
nals described a canon of Saints’ Island named Augustine Magraidhin 
(t 1405), as the ‘compiler of many books, including Lives of saints’. We 
may take it that the canons of the two closely associated priories were at 
this stage eager to update and reform the liturgies of their houses, and this 
conclusion is borne out by the lay-out, along liturgical lines, of the saints' 
Lives in Rawlinson B 505. On the other hand, the text of MO, although 


?! For the most recent description of the manuscript, see Ó Cuiv, Catalogue, p. 163-200. 
2 Ó RIAIN, Beatha Bharra, p. 111. 


3 Ó HINNSE, Miscellaneous Irish Annals, p. 176, s. a. 1405. As I suggest in Beatha Bharra 
(p. 111), Magraidhean was probably the copyist of Insulensis. 
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provided with many decorative, multicoloured, initials, is devoid of almost 
all calendrical apparatus. Complete for each month of the year, and well 
worthy of Stokes's description as the best of our copies of MO, RI regret- 
tably lacks a preface, prologue and epilogue”*. Apart from some astro- 
nomical notes inserted at the beginning of the month, the text lacks any 
form of apparatus. Finally, most of the notes that constitute its copy of the 
twelfth-century Commentary on MO are relegated to spaces between the 
metrical texts for each month. 


e DUBLIN, Royal Irish Academy, 23 P 16, fol. 75-106. An Leabhar Breac 


This copy of MO, henceforth Lb, which Stokes regarded as deviating 
most from the original, is preserved in a manuscript written between 1408 
and 1411 and largely devoted to ecclesiastical and hagiographical liter- 
ature”. Many parts of the manuscript were compiled in the northern part 
of County Tipperary, sometimes in centres connected with the learned 
legal family of Clann Aodhagáin. However, as Tomás Ó Con Cheanainn 
has shown, its lone scribe may have been a native of Connacht named 
Murchadh Ó Cuindlis”. Murchadh had been a pupil of Giolla Íosa Mac 
Fhir Bhisigh of Lecan in County Sligo, and had gone on to write parts of 
the two great manuscript books associated with Giolla fosa’s school, the 
Book of Lecan (Leabhar Leacáin) and the Yellow Book of Lecan (Leabhar 
Buí Leacáin)". The identity of Ó Cuindlis's patron in the case of Lb is 
unknown but, as Ó Con Cheanainn has pointed out, the almost exclusively 
ecclesiastical contents of the manuscript suggest that it was written for ‘a 
cleric or a religious community". Although there is no means of knowing 
for certain the identity of either cleric or community, an early owner of the 
manuscript bore the name Siaccas, which was well established among the 
Ó Ceallaigh family, and a member of this family named Tomás mac Muir- 
cheartaigh Uí Cheallaigh held the see of Clonfert about the time that Lb 
was compiled?. Moreover, Muircheartach Ó Ceallaigh, Tomás's prede- 
cessor in the see (and possibly his father), had been the patron of a similar 


# STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. xxi. 


P5 Thid., p. xvii. For the manuscript, see MULCHRONE — FITZPATRICK, Catalogue, fasc. 27, 
p. 3379-3404; O CONCHEANAINN, Scribe of the Leabhar Breac. 


26 Ó CONCHEANAINN, Scribe of the Leabhar Breac, p. 64-79. 


2? For these manuscripts, see respectively MULCHRONE, Catalogue, fasc. 13, p. 1551-1610; 
ABBOT, Catalogue, p. 94-110. 


28 Ó CONCHEANAINN, Scribe of the Leabhar Breac, p. 65. 
29 Tbid., p. 65n; BYRNE, Bishops, 1111-1534, p. 325. 
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great book, now known as the Book of Uí Mhaine”. This is, of course, no 
more than speculation. However, should Tomás O Ceallaigh have com- 
missioned Lb, and should Bishop Muircheartach have been his father, 
then the circumstances surrounding the composition of the Lb version of 
MO would to some extent mirror those that had led to the writing of R1. 
As we have seen, the manuscript containing the latter text may also have 
been written for a son holding ecclesiastical office (Tomás Mac Muirche- 
artaigh of Abbeyderg) whose father (Pól Mac Muircheartaigh) was abbot 
of a monastery (Saints’ Island) noted for its interest in hagiographical texts. 
Moreover, Clonfert lay little more than twenty miles south of the district 
that contained both Saints” Island and Abbeyderg. The manuscript later 
passed into the ownership of the Duniry branch of the Clann Aodhagáin, 
whence the title Leabhar Mór Dúna Dhoighre, ‘the Great Book of Duniry’, 
and from there it later came to the neighbouring Franciscan friary of 
Kinalehin, where Michéal Ó Cléirigh had access to it in 1629°!. 

The Lb copy of MO formed the basis of Stokes's 1885 edition of the 
text”. It follows several homilies in the manuscript, and is itself followed 
by two more homilies. Its metrical text, preceded by a preface, is heavily 
annotated and glossed. The scribe sought to contain each month’s text 
within a single folio, recto and verso, retaining the left margins for Roman 
notation and dominical letters (a to g)". The first letter of each month's 
text is written large, illuminated and, in respect of the first three months 
of the year, decorated. The top margin on the recto side of each folio is 
reserved for introductory notes corresponding to material in Bede's De 
Temporum Ratione. The right margin of each folio and the foot of each 
page contain sometimes very extensive notes, separated by capital lettering 
and occasional lining. There are also interlinear notes and glosses. The 
text belongs to the y line of transmission, and, as we have seen, this ver- 
sion of the Commentary originated in the west Midlands, close to where 
Lb was copied”. 


30 MACALISTER, Book of Ui Maine; Ó MURAÏLE, Leabhar Ua Maine. 

31 Ó CONCHEANAINN, Scribe of the Leabhar Breac, p. 65. 

32 STOKES, On the Calendar of Oengus. 

33 Some January notes carry over to the top of the folio reserved for February. 

# STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. xvii. For the y line, see above at p. 200-202. 
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e OXFORD, Bodleian Library, Laud Misc. 610 (White Earl's Book), fol. 
591-7239 


Described by Anne and William O'Sullivan as the *handsomest' of the 
surviving fifteenth-century manuscripts, Laud Misc. 610 (L) was written 
perhaps before 1407, and certainly before 1452, for James Butler, earl of 
Ormond, who was generally known as the White Earl”. James was a noted 
lover of history and antiquity, and a patron of the learned classes, both 
native Irish and Anglo-Irish*. In addition to its copy of MO, the Laud 
manuscript also contains copies of Acallam na Senórach (‘Colloquy of the 
Ancients’), and of the Dinnshenchas (‘Lore of Places’), together with other 
texts of a genealogical or historical character". Therefore, it was probably 
on the strength of the earl's antiquarian interests that the anonymous 
scribe wrote the L copy of MO. 

Although a mixed text, based on exemplars of both z and y lines of 
transmission, L is an essentially complete copy of MO”. Sectional initial 
letters are usually highly elaborate and beautifully coloured. Notes and 
glosses to the text, which are written in a much smaller script, are almost 
entirely interlinear. As the scribe made no attempt to provide a calendrical 
or liturgical apparatus, we may take it that L was not meant to be con- 
sulted on a daily basis for information on specific feasts. 


e DUBLIN, Royal Irish Academy, 23 P 3, fol. 1-10 


This version of MO, usually designated P, lacks most of the preface, 
the entire prologue, and most of the text for the months of May, Sep- 
tember and December. It was written in 1467 by a well known scribe, 
Uilliam Mac an Leagha, in the hope of a good death, and now forms part 
of a composite manuscript of three, originally separate, fragments, two of 
which consist of law tracts?. At the time, Uilliam was in the house of 
Aodh Og Mac Raith (f 1491) at a place called Meallaghmore (Mélach 
Mór) near Killamery on the present boundary of counties Tipperary and 


35 O'SULLIVAN — O'SULLIVAN, Three Notes, p. 135-137. Cf. Ó Cuiv, Catalogue, p. 62-87; 
DILLON, Laud Misc. 610. 

36 O'SULLIVAN — O'SULLIVAN, Three Notes, p. 135-136. 

37 The O'Sullivans suggested (ibid., p. 137) that it had contained genealogies and a copy 
ofthe Lebor Gabála. 

38 Its copy of the preface is inserted between the prologue and the text for January. For 
examples of its mixed character, see above at p. 180-182. 

3 fut] bona morte peribit. MULCHRONE — FITZPATRICK, Catalogue, p. 3433-3440. The 
copy of MO is accompanied by miscellaneous devotional material. 
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Kilkenny. The manor of Melagh had been sold to the earl of Ormond in 
1374, which would suggest that Mac Raith had leased his house from the 
earl. This not only establishes a link with the Butler family, it also 
shows that the example of the White Earl in commissioning a copy of MO 
may later have been followed by Mac Raith. Furthermore, although there 
is no immediately obvious link between L and P, Mac an Leagha clearly 
had access to an exemplar of MO then in circulation in east Munster. 
How this exemplar, which contained a z-type text, related to the similar 
source used by the scribe of L must await a fuller examination. 

As in the case of Lb, the scribe of P sought to contain each month's 
text within a single folio, recto and verso. A vernacular note on the month- 
ly divisions is written across the top of each section, but, while the initial 
letter for January is extra large and highly decorated, subsequent initials 
are modest by comparison. Shorter notes to the text are placed between 
the lines, longer notes at the foot of the page. All notes are in a smaller 
script and there is no calendrical apparatus. 


e KILLINEY, Franciscan Library A 7, fol. 1-49 


The Franciscan manuscript (F), although belonging to the y or west 
Midlands line of transmission of MO, was written by a Fermanagh scribe 
for a Fermanagh patron. The scribe, Ruaidhrí Ó Luinín (+ 1528), belonged 
to the erenagh family of Aird, now Arda in the parish of Derryvullan, 
County Fermanagh. As Ruaidhrí's patron, Cathal Óg Mac Maghnusa 
Meguidhir of Seanadh Mac Maghnusa, now Bellisle near Enniskillen in 
County Fermanagh, died in 1498, F must be earlier than this*’. Cathal 
was a remarkable person by any standards: a high ecclesiastic, he held the 
deanship of Lough Erne in the diocese of Clogher, and a position as canon 
choral of Armagh. Despite these high offices, he clearly had sufficient 
time to pursue his literary interests. It was he, for example, who ‘planned 
and compiled and assembled" the surviving copy of the Annals of Ulster, 
whose principal scribe was again Ruaidhrí Ó Luinín*. According to his 
obituary notice, Cathal had all the qualities that defined the Renaissance 
scholar, ‘knowledge in every science, both law and divinity, physic and 
philosophy and a scientific knowledge of Irish’. Like the east Munster 


40 CARRIGAN, History and Antiquities, IV, p. 322. 

*! For the manuscript, see DILLON — MOONEY — DE BRUN, Catalogue, p. 14-16; STOKES, 
Martyrology of Oengus, p. xii-xiii. 

*' For Cathal Og and Ruaidhri, see Ó MURAÍLE, Annála Uladh, p. [7-19]. 

5 Mac CARTHY, Annala Uladh, lll, s. a. 1498. 
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patrons of L and P, therefore, the interest of this northern prelate in pos- 
sessing a copy of MO should perhaps be put down to antiquarian rather 
than to liturgical need. 

F is unusual among the manuscripts of MO in that its scribe demon- 
strably drew on another martyrology to supplement the Commentary. 
With the exception of twenty-eight days, spread over the year, Ruaidhri 
Ó Luinín added to the Commentary a daily list of almost exclusively Irish 
saints drawn from a copy of the Martyrology of Gorman (MG)^. To show 
how Ruaidhrí used MG, here is the example at 17 January, which reads: 


Ulltan mac Etechtaig i Cuil Corra 7 Ernan o Tigh Ernain 7 an Clairinech Dro- 
ma Bidg 7 Molaissi Cille Molaissi i n-Innsib [recte nDéisib] Muman in hoc die 


This reflects the following words, with numbered glosses, of MG: 
Ultan (1), 

Ernain (2), Mica molaim, 

in clarenech (3) caraimm ... 

Mo-Lassi (4) nach lamhaim ... 


(1) mac Etechtaicch ó Chuil Corra. (2) o Tigh Ernain. (3) Droma Bidg. (4) Cille Mo-Lasse i 
nDeisibh Muman. 


The scribe combed the verse of MG for each day, excerpting not only 
Irish saints but, where appropriate, glosses on them. Moreover, he made 
no secret of his source, specifically attributing the excerpts to Ua Gormáin 
on three days, 11 May, 14 September, and 13 December. As Ruaidhrí's 
patron, Cathal Óg Mac Maghnusa, held the office of canon choral of Ar- 
magh, the likelihood must be that the copy of MG came from the library 
of that church. As we saw in Chapter 8, a copy had been at the disposal of 
the Commentator of MO in the early 1170s, and this may have survived 
until Cathal's time. Although the provenance of this copy is a matter for 
speculation, its extensive use by Ó Luinín had the effect of providing an- 
other witness, however fragmentary, to the text of MG, which is otherwise 
preserved in a copy made by Míchéal Ó Cléirigh in 1630 and, as we shall 
see in the next chapter, in the basic or shorter recension of the Martyr- 
ology of Donegal (MD). 


^ The 28 days are as follows: January (1-3, 5, 15, 22, 31), February (8-10, 12, 14), March 
(4, 19), April (17-18), May (17, 24, 31), June (16), August (18-19, 24), September (12), October 
(10), November (28), and December (30-31). Some thirty of the additions to F from MG were 
recorded by Stokes in his 1905 edition, almost always accompanied by the distinctive formula 
in hoc die. Examples are: January (17, 22), February (8), March (6-7), April (1-2, 6, 10, 13), 
May (20, 27-28, 30), June (1, 3, 7-8, 13-15, 24, 27), July (26, 31), October (19, 24), November 
(6-7), and December (1, 11, 15, 17). 

55 The name is variously written, O Gorman, U Gorman, and (do réir) hI Gorman. 
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The F manuscript was the version of MO that John Colgan had at his 
disposal when writing Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae and Triadis Thauma- 
turgae. Calling it Aengussius auctus, he wrongly attributed it to Cathal Óg 
instead of Ruaidhri Ó Luinín . He also described it, accurately, as having 
received additions from MG‘. Apart from ornamental initials, the text of 
F is devoid of decoration. Its extensive notes were added between the lines 
in a smaller script. 


e OXFORD, Bodleian Library, Rawlinson B 512, fol. 53*-64'* 


The part of this Rawlinson manuscript containing MO was originally 
separate^. In addition to its version of MO, here designated R2, the manu- 
script contains, like Lb, copies of a number of homilies. Also like Lb, R2 
belongs in the y line of transmission, albeit in very fragmented form, with 
little of the verse text and none of the text of the Commentary for the 
months of May, June and July. R2 was written in 1500 by Conchubhar Ó 
Maolchonaire at Athboy in County Meath for Conchubhar Ruadh Mac 
Maoltuile. The patron's name was later effaced and replaced by that of 
Gearóid Fay. A man bearing this latter name is recorded as having held in 
1540 a part of the former possessions of the Augustinian canons of New- 
town Trim, not far from Athboy, which may mean that R2 was written for 
a member of the community of that priory?. There are some interlinear 
glosses on the opening page of verse, and what remains of the Com- 
mentary follows the verse on seven consecutive folios. Initial letters of 
quatrains and sections are decorated throughout. 


e DUBLIN, National Library of Ireland, G 10, fol. 20-45 


This manuscript is divided into two parts, of which the second con- 
tains a version of MO, here designated C? The text has several lacunae, 
one of which extends from the middle of March to the middle of No- 
vember. Neither the name of the sixteenth-century scribe nor that of his 
patron has survived. There is no indication of provenance, but one seven- 
teenth-century owner was named Connor mac Bryen [Mac Briain] of Cu- 
onagh, now the barony of Coonagh, County Limerick. The Clann Bhriain 


ss COLGAN, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 5. 

7 Ibidem. 

48 Ó Cuiv, Catalogue, p. 223-254; at p. 232-233. 

^? For Fay, see O'SULLIVAN, Medieval Meath Manuscripts, p. 20-21. 
50 Nf SHÉAGHDHA — Ó MACHAIN, Catalogue, I, p. 60-65. 
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of Araidh, whence Mac Briain, who had been a powerful family in this 
area, were associated with the Franciscan friary at Galbally?'. However, 
to judge by some additions at 15 February, the scribe may have had Ros- 
common connections. For that day, having read the second line, in com- 
mon with manuscripts L, F, and B, as i féil Beraig bágaig (‘on the feast of 
resolute Berach [of Termonbarry, County Roscommon]’), the scribe of C, 
added, this time in common with R2 only, a quatrain on the saint. Then, 
independently of all other manuscripts, he added a further quatrain, begin- 
ning is maith main mesrugad (‘moderation is as good as wealth"), which 
he attributed to Cóemgein. The latter quatrain corresponds to one in the 
Life of Berach, which is preserved in a copy made by Míchéal Ó Cléirigh 
from a manuscript belonging to the ‘children of Brian Óg Ó Maolchon- 
aire'?, No location is given for Brian Óg's children but the Ui Mhaol- 
chonaire were principally connected with Roscommon. 

Like the L version of MO, C contains a mixed text, drawn mainly 
from a y type exemplar, but also exhibiting features of the z line of trans- 
mission. The notes and glosses in a smaller script are sometimes inter- 
linear, but are mostly located between quatrains of the metrical text. Some 
calendrical details are given in the left margins and dominical letters are 
inserted throughout. Also, the abbreviation r. is sometimes placed in the 
left margin to mark notes belonging to the Commentary. 


e BRUSSELS, Bibliothèque Royale, MS 5100-04, p. 94*-119* 


This version of MO, designated B, was transcribed by Michéal Ó 
Cléirigh in 1630 from an exemplar written in 1533/1534 by Sioghraidh Ó 
Maolchonaire??. Who this Sioghraidh was is uncertain but, as Robin 
Flower has suggested, he may have been identical with a scribe of that 
name, a son of Seán mac Maoilín Mhóir Uí Mhaolchonaire, who retouched 
Oxford, Bodleian Library MS Laud Misc. 610 in the early part of the six- 
teenth century ^^. At that time, Laud Misc. 610 was in the possession of 
the Fitzgeralds of Desmond at Askeaton in County Limerick, but Ó Maol- 
chonaire probably belonged to the Roscommon branch of his family, who 


5! GWYNN — HADCOCK, Medieval Religious Houses, p. 250. 

5? Plummer (Bethada Náem nÉrenn, p. 29) gives the first line as: As ferr gach proinn 
mesruccadh (better than any refection is moderation"). 

2 Although read as 1533 by Stokes, the date may be 1534. Jennings (Michael O Cleirigh, 
p. 95) reads 1534 but prints the actua! colophon inaccurately. 

*! O'GRADY — FLOWER, Catalogue, II, p. 471. Cf. O'SULLIVAN — O'SULLIVAN, Three 
Notes, p. 146; WALSH, Irish Leaders and Learning, p. 357. 
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were ollamhs of the Siol Muireadhaigh. Maoilín Ó Maolchonaire, a mem- 
ber of the family who died in 1519, and who was possibly Síoghraidh's 
grandfather, is said in his obituary notice to have been 'selected by the 
Geraldines [Fitzgeralds] ... in preference to all the chief poets of Ireland’. 
As far as its text is concerned, B is a y type version, very close to Lb in its 
metrical text, but not at all close as regards the Commentary. The metrical 
text is accompanied by interlinear glosses, but the more extensive notes of 
the Commentary are written separately on consecutive pages; arabic nu- 
merals and dominical letters are provided. 


Conclusion 


As shown by its manuscripts, the transmission of MO bears little 
chronological relationship to the two main phases of the formation of the 
text. I have argued in earlier chapters that the original metrical text, which 
was written about 830, was provided with a preface and commentary, very 
probably at Armagh, in the years between 1170 and 1174. The context of 
the original writing of the text was liturgical: the author, Oengus, was 
responding to a decree promulgated at a council held in Aachen in 817. 
Liturgical considerations were doubtless also at the heart of the next stage 
in the development of the text, which was in response to a perceived need 
in the Irish church for material bearing on riagail ocus sobés (‘rule and 
good conduct"), in the wake of decisions taken at the synod of Clane in 
1162°°. However, an interest in the past, no doubt stimulated by the 
twelfth-century revival in learning, is also already clearly discernible in the 
‘historical’ contents of preface and commentary. Unfortunately, no con- 
temporary manuscript containing the original ninth-century text or its late 
twelfth-century augmented version has survived. A second renewal of in- 
terest in the past, the renaissance in learning that began in Italy in the 
thirteenth century and thence spread to all parts of Europe, created the 
circumstances that led to the production of the eight surviving manuscripts 
of MO. Characteristic of this period was a concern with remote origins 
and a desire to identify and gain access to the earliest available models of 
literary production. The martyrology written by Óengus in the early ninth 
century, and allegedly kept at Armagh since ‘the time of the saints’, met 
all the criteria needed to stimulate the interest of Irish patrons of learning 
in the period beginning about 1350. The great abbeys were still active as 


55 O'DoNOVAN, Annala Rioghachta Eireann, v, 1344 (s. a. 1519). 
56 See above at p. 198-200. 
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patrons, but this accounts only for the preservation of one manuscript (R1). 
For the most part, the patrons to whom we owe the survival of manuscript 
witness to the Martyrology of Oengus, whether bishop or other church 
dignitary or gentleman, were probably primarily concerned with satisfying 
an interest in the products of Antiquity. 


CHAPTER 13 


THE MARTYROLOGY OF DONEGAL (MD) 


Introduction 


As we have just seen, the most recent copy of the Martyrology of 
Oengus (MO) was written in 1630 by the Franciscan hagiographer Michéal 
Ô Cléirigh. And we have seen in Chapter 7 that this same scribe, who was 
truly remarkable for his industry, was also responsible for the only sur- 
viving copy of the Martyrology of Gorman (MG). However, it is not for 
either of these texts that the name of Michéal Ó Cléirigh is still renowned 
in the field of Irish martyrologies. Ó Cléirigh's most important contri- 
bution to the tradition was undoubtedly his involvement in the composition 
of the Martyrology of Donegal (Féilire na Naomh nÉireannach, *Calendar 
of the Irish Saints"), here designated MD, which survives in two copies of 
one basic recension, written, almost entirely, by him’. The first, sometimes 
called the shorter version, was provided by Ó Cléirigh with a preface — 
edited and discussed below — which was dated from the convent of the 
Franciscans of Donegal in the year 1628. This shows that Míchéal Ó 
Cléirigh's cousin, Cu Choigcriche, collaborated with him in the production 
of the martyrology. The other version, which was heavily annotated in a 
compressed hand and in lighter ink, carries a date of completion of 19 


! The copies are now Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale, MS 4639, which has been recently 
rebound, and Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, MS 5095-5096, which retains a seventeenth- 
century binding. Their scribe, Míchéal Ó Cléirigh, was bom into a leamed Donegal family, 
hereditarily involved in the cultivation of seanchas (‘history’), sometime in the last decade of 
the sixteenth century. The fourth son of Donnchadh Ó Cléirigh, he received at baptism the name 
Tadhg, which was later extended to include the nickname an tSléibhe (‘of the Mountain’). No- 
thing is known for certain of his early education but by the time he became, like many of his 
contemporaries, an exile in Belgium he had already established a reputation as an outstanding 
historian. News of his qualifications would doubtless have reached the ears of his fellow Donegal 
man Hugh Ward, director of the Louvain scheme for the publication of a Thesaurus Antiqui- 
tatum Hiberniae, which was inaugurated in 1623. It is precisely in this year that Tadhg entered 
religion in the college of St Antony in Louvain as a Franciscan lay-brother. Here he adopted not 
only the Franciscan habit but also the new name in religion of Míchéal. Within three years, 
Ward had sent Ó Cléirigh to Ireland, with instructions to search out and copy as much as he 
could still find of the manuscript remains of early Irish Christianity. Ó Cléirigh remained in Ire- 
land for over ten years, gathering together and forwarding to his superiors in Louvain the 
materials that were to provide the basis for much of the work later published by John Colgan. 
Here too, by making fresh copies of many of the texts that have been discussed in earlier chap- 
ters of this volume, he prepared the ground for his contribution to the Martyrology of Donegal. 
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April, 1630, a date that very probably marks the completion of the process 
of annotation by Ó Cléirigh. Subsequently, other hands wrote further ad- 
ditions, albeit much less extensively. The annotated version was edited in 
1864 by James Henthorn Todd and William Reeves from a copy of the 
manuscript made in Dublin in 1851 by Eugene O'Curry and translated by 
John O’Donovan’. As a result, no doubt, of its reliance on a transcript, 
the 1864 edition fails almost completely to distinguish between the non- 
annotated and annotated texts. Indeed, apart from a few extracts published 
by Paul Grosjean, the two versions of the text have never been collated?. 
Shortly after its completion in April 1630, the annotated text was sent 
to Ó Cléirigh's fellow Franciscan Hugh Ward (Aodh Mac an Bhaird) at 
the Irish Franciscan College of St Antony in Louvain. A letter from Ward 
to Luke Wadding, written on 9 August 1630, which announced the arrival 
of the text in Louvain, described it somewhat exaggeratedly in view of its 
highly derivative character as ‘the most rare and glorious and authentic of 
all one could have in this matter *. Ward proposed to translate the text 
into Latin, and to add to it *the saints of these countries', meaning the Irish 
saints of the Low Countries’. However, other than being responsible for 
some of the notes added in Louvain to the annotated version of MD, Ward 
does not appear to have made much progress with this project in the years 
of poor health that remained before his death in 16355. John Colgan, who 
was responsible for providing the text with its now generally accepted 
name, cited it regularly, but only occasionally quoted its text”. As for the 
shorter version, on the evidence of a note on the fly-leaf of its manuscript, 
which reads Martyrologium Sanctorum Hiberniae collegit et digessit Mi- 
chael O'Clery Ord. S. Francisci Duaci in Flandria Galliae 1629, it may 
initially have gone to the Irish College in Douai. However, a copy must 


? Topp - REEVES, Martyrology of Donegal. 

? For the extracts, see AASS, Nov. t. 4, p. 305-306, 624-625. 

^ JENNINGS, Wadding Papers, § 221: ‘El martyrologio es la cosa más rara y gloriosa y 
auténtica de quantas puede aver deste materia, y espero trasladarla en Latin, y añadir ... los 
santos irlandeses destos paises’; ID., Michael O Cleirigh, p. 201. 

5 Ibidem. 

$ For a discussion of Ward's part in the compilation, see BREATNACH, An Irish Bollandus; 
at p. 25-30. Breatnach (p. 28) describes the additions by Ward to the main text of MD as ‘ex- 
tensive’, but see below at p. 310. 

7 The title of Martyrologium Dungallense was proposed by Colgan (Acta Sanctorum Hi- 
berniae, p. 5), on the grounds that the work was collaborative. For examples of Latin renderings 
of the text, see COLGAN, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 73 (Ite), p. 711-712 (Éanna). 

* For the note, which is now legible only with difficulty, see also TODD — REEVES, Mar- 
tyrology of Donegal, p. xii. Breatnach (An Irish Bollandus, p. 26) sees no grounds for assuming 
that the manuscript left Ireland before about 1638, when Ó Cléirigh returned to Louvain. 
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have been retained in Ireland, because, as we shall see below, the text of 
MD that went into circulation at home was the non-annotated version’. 

Both manuscripts contain approbations signed by several hereditary 
scholars and ecclesiastics, some of which are dated to as late as 1636/1637. 
Ô Cléirigh is known to have set out in late 1636 with a copy of the mar- 
tyrology, together with copies of the Annals of the Four Masters (AFM), 
and Réim Rioghraidhe na hÉireann agus Seanchas a Naomh (now gen- 
erally known as Genealogiae Regum et Sanctorum Hiberniae) to seek 
approbations'?, The copies of these now in MS 5095-96 appear to have 
been later inserted at the beginning of the manuscript, and, although less 
obvious, this may also have happened in the case of MS 4639/!. 

I shall begin here by editing and discussing the preface provided by 
Michéal Ó Cléirigh to the non-annotated version, which, despite the light 
that it throws on the background to the composition of the text, has only 
recently begun to attract attention". Then, using a representative selection 
of the lists in both manuscripts for the month of January, I shall discuss 
the sources of both the original and annotated versions”. 


The Genesis of the Text 


The non-annotated version of MD is preceded by a lengthy preface, 
written and signed by Míchéal Ó Cléirigh". Hitherto published only in 
the form of extracts, the preface sets forth in great detail the circumstances 
surrounding the composition and authorship of MD. In presenting the 
full text here, I emend, whenever appropriate, capital letters, punctuation, 
and word and paragraph division. I also add marks of length and lenition, 
leaving out those added by the scribe, whenever they are surplus to need. 
The round bracketing is Ó Cléirigh's; the square brackets are editorial. 


? See p. 311 below. 


19 O’DONOVAN, Annala Rioghachta Eireann; WALSH, Genealogiae; JENNINGS, Michael 
O Cleirigh, p. 149-157. 


"In the case of MS 5095-5096, the approbation pages are whiter and slightly smaller in 
format. a 


|2 See BREATNACH, An Irish Bollandus, p. 13-14; ID., Methodology of Seanchas, p. 14-15. 


? In preparing this chapter, I have consulted both manuscripts on microfilm and in the 
original. 


14 Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale, MS 4639, p. 2'-3”. 
5 BREATNACH, An Irish Bollandus, p. 13-14; ID., Methodology of Seanchas, p. 14-15. 
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In s[igno] M[ariae] ?" 


Dia ccuiredh aoinnech do thuaith nó d’ecclais Insi Éreann machtnadh nó 
iongantas isin leabhrán so, cia do thionnscain nó lé ndernadh é an chéd uair, nó 
do chuir an suidhiucchadh acus an t-ord atá anosa air, biodh a fhios (aicce) 
gurab é an t-easpucc naomhtha, Aonghas mac Aenghobhann, do chum i ndán i 
nGaoidhilcc fhileta róchruaidh féile na naomh i n-aimsir Aodha Oirdnidhe mhic 
Néill Fhrasaigh (do shliocht Eoghain mhic Néill Naoighiallaigh) do bheith i 
rrighe nÉrenn, acus fuair bás an bhliadhain si, 817, acus iar sin go nderna Maol 
Muire Ó Gormáin, abb Chnuic na nApstol i Lughmhagh (i n-aimsir Ruaidhri 
mhic Thoirrdhealbhaigh Mhóir Ui Chonchobhair do bheith na rígh Érenn go 
ffresabhra, acus fuair bás an bhliadhain si, 1198) féilire fón ccóir ccédna do 
Ghaoidhilcc shnasta inar cumadh lais i ndán féile na naomh táinicc acus do 
naomhadh ó aimsir an Aodha Oirdnidhe rémhráite go haimsir an Ruaidhri mhic 
Thoirrdhealbhaigh Mhóir Ui Chonchobhair adubhramar. 

Iarna thuiccsin don Athair Muiris Ulltach Mac Seáin robudh gairdian hi 
cconueint Dhúin na nGall an bhliadhain si, 1624, go rabhattar naoimh na hÉrenn 
arna ccuma go fordhorcha leis an easpucc naomhtha, acus leis an abbadh 
rémhráite fo chomhuaim fhileta dhána amhlaidh sin ro chomhairleicc acus ro 
chedaigh don Athair Prouinnsi do bhai isin cconueint chédna sin Dhuin na nGall 
(Muiris Ulltach ele a chomhainm sein) a thabhairt ar Cho[ijn Choiccriche mhac 
Dhiarmatta Ui Chléirigh aga mbaoi eolas maith isin nGaoidhilcc, acus aga 
mbaoi cuid dona seinleabhraibh do fhoghain don tsaothar so, na naoimh do chur 
aran suidhiucchadh ara ffuilit sunna anosa, fó chosmhailes na martarlaicci 
Rómhánaighe, amhail ro theccaiscciott féin do. 

Iar sin tra ro chuir an tAthair Aodh Buidhe Mac an Bhaird (bráthair do 
chonueint Dhuin na nGall, do bhai na léughthóir diadhachta eisidhe, acus aga 
raibhe cúram acus friochnamh fa naomhaibh na hÉrenn, acus do bhi 'na 
ghairdian hi cconueint na mbráthar nÉirennach i Lobhán) an bráthair bocht, 
Michél Ó Clérigh, lena umhlacht féin mar a raibhe an Prouinsial do bhaí acc Ord 
S. Fronseis i nÉrinn an tan so, 1626, Proinsias Ó Mathghamhna a ainm séin, dá 
iarraidh air umhlacht do thabhairt don Bhräthair Michél chédna bethadha 
naomh na hÉrenn, acus gach a ffuighbhedh da shenndacht i nGaoidhilcc, do 
sccriobhadh acus do thabhairt chum solais. 

Do thuicc an tAthair Prouinsial cédna gurbo hiomchubhaidh an ní sin ar 
mhórán d'adhbharaibh, ionnas [above line] go ttucc umhlacht don bhráthair 
amhail ro hiarradh fair, ionnas gur chuartaigh acus gur shir an Michél 
adubhramar gach aird d'Éirinn, gur sccriobhadh acus gur tecclamadh lais go 
conueint Dhúin na nGall gach a ffuair do bhethadhaibh na naomh, dà mar- 
tarlaicibh, dá fféiliribh, acus da gach sendacht ele dár bhen ru. Ro thuicc an 
tAthair Muiris Ulltach cédna, robudh gairdian an tan so an dara huair isin 
cconueint rémhráite, gurbo hiomchubhaidh gach ar cruinnicchedh do leabhraibh 
lasan mbráthair Michél (an méid do bhen le féilibh na naomh diobh go háiridhe) 


‘6 The manuscript heading reads: ./. followed by .S. (with a line-suspension) and .M. (with 
a suspension resembling the Gaelic form of 7). 
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do léughadh acus do chuartucchadh go friochnamhach le aroile, acus an mhéid 
nách raibhe isna céidleabhraibh asar sccriobhadh an leabhar so dona naomh- 
aibh, acus da gach ni ele dá mbenfadh lena n-onóir, do chur isin leabhar so le 
hughdarrás na leabhar sin do cruinnicchedh lasan mBráthair Michél. 

As iad persanna dar athain an tAthair Gairdian sin adubhramar tré 
chomhairle an Athar Phrouinnsi chédna an saethar sin do dhénamh an dara 
huair an Bráthair Michél Ó Clérigh acus an Cu Choiccríche Ó Clérigh, las ro 
sccriobhadh an leabhar an chéid fheacht, acus do rónsat sin amhail do haithnigh- 
eadh diobh an leabhar do chríochnucchadh amhail atá anosa. 

Ni ni ar bith saoghalda ro ghreis acus ro fhoghluais na haithre sin adu- 
bhramar do thabhairt i monair an saothar so do thabhairt chum solais acus do 
chor a mbuga, acus aran suidhiucchadh ar a ffuil anosa, acht do mhéducchadh 
glóire Dé, naomh na hÉrenn, an uird dá ffuilit féin, acus do thuillemh fochraice 
acus lóighidheachta dia n-anmannaibh tré edarghuidhe na naomh filet isin 
liubhar. 

Arna criochnucchadh i cconueint Dhuin na nGall, 1628. Bráthair Michél Ó 
Cléirigh. 


In the Sign of Mary? 


‘If either lay person or churchman of the island of Ireland were to show 
interest in, or wonder about this book — who began it, or by whom it was first 
made, or put into its present arrangement and order — let him know that it was 
the holy bishop Aonghas son of Aonghabha, who, in a very difficult poem in 
Irish, compiled the feasts of the saints in the time of Aodh Oirdnidhe son of Niall 
Frasach (of the line of Eoghan son of Niall Naoighiallach) in the kingship of 
Ireland, and he [Aodh] died in the year 817". And after that, (when Ruaidhrí, 
son of Toirdhealbhach Mór Ó Conchobhair, was king of Ireland with opposition, 
and he [Ruaidhrí] died in the year 1198), Maol Muire Ua Gormáin, abbot of 
Knock Abbey in Louth, made a calendar in the same way — in polished Irish, 
wrought by him in verse — of the feasts of the saints who had lived and been 
canonized from the time of the aforesaid Aodh Oirnidhe until the time of the 
previously-mentioned Ruaidhrí, son of Toirdhealbhach Mor Ó Conchobhair". 

When Muiris Ultach Mac Seáin, who was Guardian of the Donegal convent in 
the year 1624, realized that the [feasts of the] saints of Ireland had been com- 
piled obscurely, in poetic measure, in verse, by the aforesaid holy bishop and 
abbot, he accordingly advised and asked permission of the Father Provincial 
(another named Muiris Ultach), who was at that time in the same Donegal con- 
vent, to command Cu Choigcríche, son of Diarmaid Ó Cléirigh — who was well 
versed in Irish, and who had some of the books relevant to this project - to 
arrange the saints in the order in which they now are, in the manner of the Roman 
Martyrology, in accordance with their own instructions to him. 


" This is the date of AFM. His death is dated to 819 by AU. 


8 The correct date of Ruaidhrí's death is 1199. Only a handful of those commemorated in 
MG date to after the time of Aodh Oirnidhe. 
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Subsequently, moreover, Father Aodh Buidhe Mac an Bhaird [Hugh Ward] — 
(a friar of the Donegal convent who was a reader in divinity, and who had re- 
sponsibility for, and charge of, the saints of Ireland, and who was Guardian of 
the convent of Irish friars in Louvain) — sent, on his own authority, in the year 
1626, the poor friar, Míchéal Ó Cléirigh, to the Provincial of the Franciscan 
friars in Ireland, whose name was Proinsias Ó Mathghamhna [Francis Matthews], 
to ask him to authorize the same Brother Míchéal Ó Cléirigh to copy and bring 
to light the Lives of the saints of Ireland, and whatever other antiquity he should 
find in the Irish language’. 

The same Father Provincial understood, on several grounds, that this was a 
proper thing, and gave the friar the authority requested of him, so that the said 
Míchéal, having sought out and searched every part of Ireland, copied and 
brought together in the Donegal convent all that he found of the Lives of the 
saints, of their martyrologies and calendars, and of every other antiquity that 
appertained to them. The same Father Muiris Ultach, who was then Guardian of 
the Donegal convent a second time, deemed it appropriate that all that Brother 
Michéal had collected, (especially that part that concerned the feasts of the 
saints), be read and collated carefully, and that those saints who were missing 
from the first books out of which this book was compiled, and all else that re- 
lated to their veneration, be added to this book, on the authority of those collected 
by Brother Michéal. 

The persons charged by that said Father Guardian, advised by the same 
Father Provincial, to undertake the work a second time, were Brother Míchéal Ó 
Cléirigh and Cu Choigcríche Ó Cléirigh, who had first written the book. And, as 
instructed, these completed the book in its present form. 

It was nothing worldly that motivated and encouraged the aforementioned 
fathers to set in motion the work thus brought to light, and completed in its 
present form, but to augment the glory of God, and of the saints of Ireland, and of 
the Order to which they themselves belong, and to earn reward and indulgence 
for their souls through the intercession of the saints in this book. 

Finished in the convent of Donegal in 1628 [by] Brother Míchéal Ó Cléirigh’. 


The contents of this preface throw light on several aspects of the 
composition of MD. First, they show that the work was originally con- 
ceived by the Guardian of the Donegal friars, Muiris Ultach Mac Seáin — 
who was later to have a second term as Guardian — in consultation with 
the like-named Muiris Ultach Ó Duinn Shléibhe, then Father Provincial 
and later commissarius visitator of the Irish Province”. Secondly, they re- 


19 See also BREATNACH, An Irish Bollandus, p. 13-14. 


2 For (sometimes confused) information on the two homonymous Franciscans, see MAC- 
GRATH, Some Early Seventeenth-Century Guardians, p. 60-61; MOONEY, Franciscans in County 
Mayo, p. 54; BROWN, A History of the Franciscan Order; GIBLIN, Liber Lovaniensis, p. 4, 6. 
According to the preamble to Náemhshenchus Náemh nÉireann, written by Cà Choigcríche Ó 
Cléirigh, the very same process of consultation was responsible for this work; see GROSJEAN, 
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veal that the initial redactor of the new martyrology was Cü Choigcriche 
son of Diarmaid Ó Cléirigh, a cousin of Míchéal's, who is otherwise well 
known as one of the Four Masters responsible for the production of the set 
of annals now named after them?'. As the two surviving copies are almost 
entirely in Michéal Ó Cléirigh's hand, we shall unfortunately never know 
exactly how much progress Cu Choigcriche had made with the first draft. 
Míchéal credits him with possession of ‘some of the books’ needed in 
words that are strikingly reminiscent of the wording of a copy made by 
Michéal Ó Cléirigh of the preamble to Cu Choigriche’s version of Náemh- 
shenchas Náemh nÉireann, the metrical recension of the corpus of saints' 
pedigrees”. There, Cú Choigcriche claims to have added 132 saints to his 
exemplar on the authority of the *two most relevant books in the land, the 
calendar of the holy bishop Aonghas son of Aonghabha, composed in the 
time of Aodh Oirdnidhe son of Niall Frasach, and the calendar of Maol 
Muire Ua Gormáin, abbot of Knock Abbey in Louth, compiled in the time 
of Ruaidhrí son of Toirdhealbhach Mér’™. Unfortunately, Cá Choigcríche's 
preface is not dated, but the fact that this version of the Naemshenchas 
survives in what seems to be the hand of his cousin Míchéal allows for the 
possibility that Cu Choigcriche had also drawn up the short recension of 
MD, which is now preserved in a copy made by his cousin, in accordance 
with the instructions of his superiors. This will remain a possibility only 
but, if it were the case, then Míchéal Ó Cléirigh's role would have been 
that of copyist of the two Brussels manuscripts containing the martyrology 
and annotator of the larger recension”. In any case, we shall see that the 
only two books referred to in the preface to MD, the ‘calendars’, more 
correctly martyrologies, of Maél Muire Ua Gormáin (MG) and of Óengus 
of Tallaght (MO), account for the bulk of the entries in the non-annotated 


Naemsenchus, p. 40. Muiris Ultach Mac Seáin's historical interests are also shown by his trans- 
lation of a Brevis Synopsis of the history of the Irish Franciscan Province into Irish; see 
Morony, A Chronological List, p. 192. I owe several of the foregoing references to the kind- 
ness of Ignatius Fennessy, OFM, Librarian of the Franciscan Library, Killiney, County Dublin. 


?! See WALSH, Irish Leaders and Learning, p. 348. 


?? This is now Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, 2542-2543. For an edition, see GROSJEAN, 
Naemsenchus, p. 40. O RIAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 79-108, $ 662.1-242. 


23 Jbid.: an da leabar as mo ro foghain cuicce ... Felere Aongussa mic Aengobann (an 
epscoip naemtha), doriccned ind aimsir Aedha Oirdhnide mic Neill Frossaich, et Felere Mael 
Muire Ui Gormain, abb Chnuic na nApstal i Luccmacch, dorignedh ind aimsir Ruaidri mic 
Toirrdelbaicch Moir. The extracts from these two sources, and mainly from MG, are presented 
as footnotes in Grosjean's edition of Naemsenchus, p. 42-78. 


74 The approbations attached to Cú Choigcríche's Náemhshenchas also refer to copies of 
the text made by Michéal Ó Cléirigh (GROSJEAN, Naemsenchus, p. 79-80). 
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version of MD. Moreover, the impression given by the preface that con- 
sultation of more extensive materials became possible as a result of Mí- 
chéal Ó Cléirigh's labours is already to be felt in the contents of the non- 
annotated text. Finally, the extensive notes added to the basic text, in the 
two years prior to its dispatch to Louvain, are a measure of the continuing 
flow of new material collected in those years by Míchéal Ó Cléirigh. 


Selections from the January Lists of MD 


The impression one gains from a comparison of the surviving manu- 
scripts is that Míchéal Ó Cléirigh had originally prepared at least two 
identical copies of the text, one of which — as it were his working copy 
— he retained for the purpose of annotation, according as suitable ma- 
terial came to hand”. When the annotation was completed in 1630, the by 
now much worked upon copy was sent to Louvain, where, as we have 
seen, it had arrived by August, 1630. Subsequent to the arrival of the an- 
notated copy in Louvain, some more notes, mainly in Latin, were added to 
it by hands resembling those of John Colgan and, to a lesser extent, Hugh 
Ward, 

In presenting the collated lists of feasts, I shall be basing the original 
text, which is shown in normal type, on the original readings of the an- 
notated copy. The additions made to the annotated copy are shown here 
in smaller type. Where present, hands other than those of Michéal Ó 
Cléirigh are indicated by the use of italics. Illegible or now difficult to 
read words or letters are enclosed in square brackets. The lists have been 
selected with a view to illustrating as fully as possible the range of sources 
used by Cá Choigcríche and Míchéal Ó Cléirigh. 


A kalendis Ianuarii 1 [7 1 January] 


Dabheocc Locha Geircc i nUlltoibh. Is ar an ccenn thoir don loch sin ata Purgadoir 
Phátraicc acus Oilen Dabheoocc mar a bfuil mainistir ina rabatar canonaigh aran ccenn 
thiar don loch cednasin. Acus as uaid ainmnigther Termon [Dabheoocc] ar gach taobh 
don loch sin adubhramar. Ionann e acus Mobeooc Ghlinne Geirg ata 24. July as mac 
do righ Bretan .i. Bracain [mac] Bracaineoc acus Dina inghean righ Saxan a mhathair, 
acus mathair Mogoróc Sruthra, acus Mochonóc, acus morain eile do naomhaibh .i. 
Mofchonéc aillithir 6 Chill Mucraissi, Diraidh Eadardroma, Dubhan a Rinn Dubhain 
ailithir, Cairi[nne] 6 Chill Chairinne, Cairpre ailithir, last a Sleamhnachaibh Alban, 


> The practice of making (at least) two copies of texts is also attested in regard to the 
transmission of AU and AFM; see Ó MURAÏLE, Autograph Manuscripts, p. 75; ID., Annala 
Uladh, p. [29]. 


26 BREATNACH, An Irish Bollandus, p. 28. 
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Elloc Cille Moellóc, Páain 6 Cill Paain i nOsraighe acus Caomhán ailithir 6 Chill 
Chaomháin”. 

Broccán mac Enda. 

Fainche Garbh ógh o Ros Airthir ag Loch Erne i nUlitoibh do chenel Eogain mic 
Neill. 

Aedhan mac Deigill ó Chluain Fionnabhrach acus 6 Chill Ilin leith atuaidh do 
Fhochaird. | 

Oissein mac Ceallaigh o Chluain Móir Fer nÁrda. 


Colman Muilinn o Dhoire Caochain i nDail Riada i nUlltoibh. Bronach inghean 
Miolchon mic Buain aga raibhe Patraicc a ndaoíre a mathair acus a muilionn do biodh 
ag umhaloid dona braithribh. 


Colman mac Eachach?. 

Ermedhach abb Croibhe Laisre. aois Críost 681. 

Comnat banabb Chille Dara a Laighnibh. 

Fionntain mac Toicthigh. 

Fionntain mac Eachach do shliocht Laeghaire mic Néill Naoighiallaigh. 
Eochaidh Uisnigh. 


Sciath ogh inghen Mechair o Fhiort Sceithe i Muscraighe Aodha do sliocht Conaire mic 
Modha Lamha airdrí Erenn ata do shiol Eiremhoin di”. 


Eman mac Eoghain mic Féilim .i. mac derbhbhrathar do Choluim Chille ata do Cenel 
cConuill?. 


Subject to the addition of a date to the entry on Airmheadhech (Er- 
medhech) abbot of Craobh Laisre, the basic (larger type) text corresponds 
verbally almost exactly to MG*'. The one instance in which the texts di- 
verge, the omission of Garbh after Fuinche (Fainche), was no doubt acci- 
dental, and was subsequently corrected by Míchéal Ó Cléirigh. A second 
divergence, the assignment of Eochaidh to Uisneach in MD, but not in the 
published edition of MG, is apparent only. The presence of Uisnigh in the 
manuscript of MG used by the Ó Cléirighs is indicated by the occurrence 
of the placename in the section of the Franciscan manuscript of MO for 1 
January that was drawn from MG”. Michéal Ó Cléirigh’s transcript of 


>” Some words are erased after adubhramar, and the words atá 24. July are above the line. 
8 The words de chenel Eogain mic Neill are crossed out after Eachach. 
? The words inghen Mechair are above the line. 


* This entry and that on Fainche earlier in the list are preceded by the signum .n. with ¢ 
Superscript. 

3! The date corresponds to that of AFM, whose text reads: S. Ermbedhach abb Craoibhe 
Laisre décc an céd lá do lanuari ('St E., abbot of C. L., died on the first day of January"). 


32 The scribe of the F version of MO habitually added a list of the Irish saints of MG to his 
copy of the Commentary on MO. The relevant part of the text reads: ocus Fintan mac Toictigh 
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MG, the only surviving copy of the text, is dated to in or about the year 
1630. It is, however, evident from the preface discussed above and from 
the basic text of MD that he and Cu Choigcríche already had access to a 
copy, possibly that made by Máel Muire Ua Gormáin himself, before 
1628. Besides the inclusion of Uisnigh, there are, as we shall see, many 
other examples in the text of MD to show that Michéal’s transcription of 
MG was not being used. 

In addition to MG, the Ó Cléirighs drew here on a set of annals, as is 
shown by the assignment of an obit of 681 to Airmheadhach (written Er- 
medhach) of Craobh Laisre. The presence of the same date in AFM, which 
also mentions the day of the saint's death, as against the date 683 of AU 
and other annals, would suggest that either a draft of the first part of AFM 
was already to hand by 1628, or that the Ó Cléirighs were already using 
one of the sources later employed by them when the compilation of these 
annals officially began on 1 January, 1632*. 

In the period between 1628 and the completion of the working copy 
sent to Louvain in 1630, Míchéal Ó Cléirigh drew additional material from 
a variety of sources. Some of the detail would have come from personal 
knowledge. One example of this in the above list is the location of three 
churches — those of Dobheóg, Fuinche and Colmán Muilinn — i nUltaibh 
(‘in Ulster) Another is the information concerning St Patrick's Purga- 
tory and the canons of Lough Derg, which is added to the entry on 
Dobheóg. The genealogical information appended to Dobheóg, Fuinche, 
Colmán Muilinn, Fiontan mac Eachach, and Sciath derived from two sep- 
arate sources. One was the well known tract on the mothers of the saints, 
which accounts for additions to Dobheóg (Ionann ... Chaomain), and 
Colman Muilinn (Bronach ... mhathair?. Ó Cléirigh is not known to have 
made a copy of this tract. However, by now he clearly had to hand the so- 
called Liber Conventus Dungallensis, in reality the hagiographical section 


ocus Fintan mac Echach ocus Echoid Uisnigh ar in aen ló so (‘and F. son of T. and F. son of 
E. and E. of Uisnech on this one day’). For information on this manuscript, see p. 275-277 
above. 


33 STOKES, Martyrology of Gorman, p. vii. The approbation (ibid., p. 2-3) is dated August 
1633, but this is likely to have been added later. 


# O'Donovan, Annala Rioghachta Eireann, 1, p. lxi. Cf. JENNINGS, Michael O Cleirigh, 
p. 125. I have discussed this question with Bemadette Cunningham, who very kindly checked 
the autograph manuscripts for evidence of how the Four Masters treated entries on tbe early 
saints. In some instances, the information in the annals appears to have been added later. In 
the case of Airmheadhach, however, as also at 6 January (Díoma) and 31 January (Maodhóg), 
the information in the annals is in the same hand and ink as the rest of the entry. 


5cró RIAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 178-179, $8 92, 722.89. 
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of the Book of Leinster (LL), which contained a copy of the text*. The 
wording of Ó Cléirigh’s text shows that he was using LL, which is desig- 
nated by him here, and throughout MD, as seinleabhar roaosta meamraim 
(‘the very venerable old vellum book')". His other genealogical source 
was the version of the corpus of saints' pedigrees that he and his collabo- 
rators were then in the process of drawing up. Now best known as Genea- 
logiae Regum et Sanctorum Hiberniae (GRSH), this text was completed at 
the convent of the Observant Franciscans in Athlone in 1630, but an earlier 
draft was clearly at Michéal’s disposal. In the text of GRSH, as in MD, 
Fuinche Gharbh is assigned to the descendants of Eoghan, with a cross- 
reference to her feast of 1 January?. Similarly, Fiontan is consigned to the 
descendants of Laoghaire, and Earnán mac Eoghain to the descendants of 
Conall, likewise with a cross-reference to 1 January“. Finally, in the 
GRSH section on the descendants of Conaire mac Modha Lámha, Sciath is 
placed in the church of Fiort Scéithe in Muscraighe Aodha*!. 

On the evidence, then, of the entries for 1 January, Ó Cléirigh drew 
the part of his additional notes that did not derive from personal knowl- 
edge either from his own work in progress (Genealogiae Regum et Sanc- 
torum) or from manuscript material otherwise to hand (the hagiographical 
part of the Book of Leinster). 


B Quarto Nonas Ianuarii 2 [= 2 January] 


Sguithin o Thigh Sguithin i Sliabh Mairge i Laighnibh. Do shliocht Fir Tlachtgha mic 
Ferghusa mic Rosa mic Rughraidhe dé. As é tra an Sguithin si no theighedh do 
Roimh i n-aon ló gan luing gan arthrach, acus no thiccedh uaithe doridhisi i n-aon ló 
aile. Tarla somh fecht ann do Bhairre epscop ó Chorcaicch acc imthecht an mhara dia 
chossaibh acus Bairre i luing go ro fhíarfaigh Bairre de siumh cidh fo dera dó an 
mhuir do imtheacht amhlaidh sin. Atbert Scuithin narbo muir itir, acht rnagh scothach 
sgoithsemrach, acus acc so comhartha aire ag sínedh a laimhe isin muir, acus tóccbaidh 
sccoith do luibhibh corcra este, acus do chuir go Bairre isin luing. Sínidh imorro Bairre 
a laimh isin muir acus dobeir bradan este, acus teilgidh go Sguithin é. As on scoith sin 
bheos ro hainmnicchedh Sccuithín de. 


Mainchin egnaidh o Disert mic Cuilinn i Laoighis Laighen. 


55 For the title, see DILLON — MOONEY — DE BRUN, Catalogue, p. 6. 


76 Cléirigh had previously used it in Drogheda in 1627; see JENNINGS, Michael O 
Cleirigh, p. 56, 58. 


38 WALSH, Genealogiae, p. [3]. 

? Ibid., p. 46, 88 20/20a; elsewhere Fuinche is assigned to the descendants of Fiacha mac 
Néill. 

? Ibid., p. 51, 8 23; ibid., p. 40, § 19a. 

“' bid., p. 79, 8 11. 
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Lochait abb Muighe Bile. 
Ainbhthen ógh. 


The Irish saints of MG again account for those included in MD, and, 
with the exception of a substantial addition to the entry on Scoithín, there 
is almost complete verbal agreement between the two texts. The only other 
difference is the mention by MD, which was probably drawing on the 
Commentary on MO, of the name of Scoithin’s church, Tigh Scoithín?, 
Initially omitted from MD on the other hand — but later rectified in the 
annotated version — was the word eagnaidh (‘sage’), which MG applied 
to Mainchín. As for the very substantial account in MD of how Scoithín 
received his name, this was taken — partly verbatim, partly paraphrased 
— from the Commentary on MO?. Thus, by the second day of the year, 
MD had employed both of the sources specified in the preface to its 
shorter, non-annotated, version. MG was to remain the basis of MD's lists 
thoughout. How sparingly MO was used is shown by the fact that MD did 
not return to it until 15 January, when it drew from the Commentary the 
gist of an account of Íte and the stag-beatle™. 

The genealogical information interpolated into the annotated version 
of the entry on Scoithin corresponds closely to the relevant section of 
GRSH, which assigns the saint do naomhaibh sleachta Fir Tlachtga meic 
Fearghasa (‘to the saints of the line of Fear Tlachtgha son of Fearghas’)*. 


F Octavo Idus Ianuarii 6 [= 6 January] 


Diomma Dubh epscop Coindere. Mesaim gurab é so Dioma Dubh mac Aonghusa mic 
Cairthinn Fhinn mic Bloid mic Chais mic Conuill Eachluaith ata ar sliocht Corbmaic 
Chais mic Oilealla Oluim. Mesaim gurab e an Dioma dochum ar cuireadh Declan da 
foghlaim é. Betha Declain, cap. 5. Aois Críost 658. 

Diarmaid epscop ó Airiudh Indaich. 

Lassar Achaidh Fhoda. 

Curnán Becc a ccill Churnáin a cCaonraighi a cCondaé acus a nespuccóideacht Luimnigh. 
Do geibhther Curnan mac Sinill ar sliocht Choindri mic Fergusa mic Rosa Ruaidh mic 
Rudhraidhe a quo Clanna Rudhraidhe 6. 

Lugidon mac Decclain epscop. 


*? STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 40. 
? Ibidem. 

^ Thid., p. 42-44. 

55 WALSH, Genealogiae, p. 110. 


“ The words a ccill Churnáin are above the line, and the letters dri of Coindri were re- 
written in different ink. 
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Muadhnat ógh. Cáille ainm a baile i cCairbre Droma Cliabh. 
Talulla banabb Cille Dara. 


Osnat ógh. Tri derbhsethracha do Molaissi Daimhinsi an triur sin. Sed Marianus 


ue ..47 
non precedentes sed sequentes dicit esse sorores S. Molassii `. 


Cearclach. 
Dighdhi. 


Again the basic text of MD accords almost perfectly with that of 
MG, the two examples of divergence being the omission in MD of mac 
Eachdhach (Diarmaid) and of ogh (Talulla). As before, the only other 
source drawn upon for the basic text was a set of annals (Díoma Dubh). 
The date given here again corresponds to the entry in AFM, which also 
mentions the day on which Dioma died^*. 

As to the notes added to the basic text, Ó Cléirigh drew the genea- 
logical material relating to Díoma Dubh and Curnán Beag from the draft 
version of GRSH^. On the other hand, his identification of Díoma with 
Declan's teacher corresponds to Chapter 5 of the latter's Life, a copy of 
which was redone by Ó Cléirigh in the Franciscan house of refuge near the 
river Drowes in 1629 from an earlier copy made in Cashel?". 

The local information on Díoma, which attaches the saint to Cill 
Churnáin in the diocese of Limerick, now Kilcornan parish, barony of 
Kenry, County Limerick, probably derives from personal knowledge; 
prior to 1629, Ó Cléirigh had spent some time in Limerick". Finally, the 
attempt by Colgan to relate the last two names in the list to Molaise in 
place of the names chosen by Ó Cléirigh would appear to be incorrect; 
MG, the work denoted by the name Marianus, agrees with Ó Cléirigh. 


D Quinto Decimo Kal. Februarii 18 [7 18 January] 


Ninnidh epscop ó Inis Mhaighe Samh for Loch Eirne, et rob eisidhe Ninnidh 
Saobhruiscc. Do shliocht Enda mic Neill dé. As de do goirti Ninnidh Laimhiodhan go 
bhfios damh. Fech betha Brighde, cap. 41. Adeir an leabhar iomann gurab é Ninnidh 
mac Eachdhach Ninnid Laimhiodhan. 

Deicola abb descipal Colmáin”. 

Mochüa. 


“7 This note is in John Colgan's hand. Marianus was written over the crossed-out M. Taml, 
and S. is followed by the crossed-out name Osnate. 


“8 AFM 658: Dioma Dubh epscop Condere deg an 6 Januari. 
# WALSH, Genealogiae, p. 119, § 5, 113, § 1. 

5° POWER, Life of St. Declan, p. 72. 

5! JENNINGS, Michael O Cleirigh, p. 86-87. 

5? Here a cross has been added in the margin. 
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Rottän. 

Eadhamair ógh inghen Aedha. 

Coppa ógh inghen Bhaottain. 

Scoth, Femmor, Blath, Ana, cethrar banogh o Cluain Grenach. 


The section of this list that begins with Mochua derives entirely from 
MG. However, Ninnidh and Deicola, the first two entries, were respec- 
tively drawn from the Commentary on MO, and from a copy of the Roman 
Martyrology?. A copy of the latter text, which we have met mentioned 
as a model in the preface to MD, must have been to hand in the Donegal 
convent. 

Three sources supplied the information added to the entry on Ninnidh. 
First, the genealogical detail may be compared to the section on the saints 
in descent from Énna son of Niall in GRSH, where, however, Bishop 
Ninnidh is assigned to Cill Tóma in County Meath and given a feast of 13 
November”. The confusion about this saint’s identity is again shown by 
the fact that Bishop Ninnidh of Cill Tóma was separately entered, to- 
gether with Ninnidh Láimhiodhan, in GRSH among those in descent from 
Laoghaire son of Niall”. The second source is identified in the text as 
Chapter 41 of the Life of Brigit, two copies of which survive in Míchéal Ó 
Cléirigh’s hand*ć. The third source, likewise identified by name, was Liber 
Hymnorum (leabhar iomann), a copy of which was among the manuscripts 
collected by Ó Cléirigh, brought to the Donegal convent and, having been 
kept there for some time, subsequently dispatched to Louvain". The iden- 
tification of Ninnidh Laimhiodhan with the son of Eochaidh is contained 
in the preface to the hymn in praise of Brigit attributed to St Ultan®®. 


F Tertio decimo kal. Februarii 20 [= 20 January] 


Feichin abb Fobair. Anno Domini 664. o Bhaile Fobhair isin Midhe. As e Feichin 
Fobhair fós do bendaigh i nlomäigh, .i. oilén ina bfuil eglas ag Feichin i nlarthar 
Connacht a nduthaigh i Fhlaithbertaigh do reir mar as follus ina bhethaid fein, ina 
leughthar ferta acus miorbhala iomdha. Do shliocht Eochada Finn Fuathairt o bfuil 


53 STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 47. MO drew the entry from MT, but there the 
name is spelt Nannid. 


% WALSH, Genealogiae, p. 58, § 3. 
55 Ibid, p. 52, §§ 31-32. 


56 The copies are Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, MSS 2324-2340, fol. 24-30, and 4190- 
4200, fol. 6-30. 


57 For a description of the manuscript, see DILLON — MOONEY — DE BRUN, Catalogue, p. 
2-5. 


58 BERNARD — ATKINSON, Irish Liber Hymnorum, I, p. 14. 
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Brigitt dosomh do reir na duaine, Naoimsenchas naomh Insi Fail. Adeir seinleabhar 
roaosda memruim amhail adubhramar ag Brigit 1o Feb. acus ag Patraicc 17 Mart. go 
raibhe Feicin Fobair cosmail a mbesaibh acus a mbethaidh re hAntoin manach. Adeir 
Cuimin Condoire isin dan dárab tás Carais Patraic puirt Macha etcetera nách ccuiredh 
Feicin édach eter a tháobh nó a asnach acus an leaba no an charcair ina luighedh. Ag so 


mar a deir”: 
Carais Feichin fial Fobhair, 


nocharb é an crabhadh brégach, 
do cuiredh a asna truagh, 
re carcair cruaid gan edach. 
Loichein mac Duibh Dlighidh .i. Molacca o Tulaigh Min Molaga i Mumhain, 
et o Laind Beachaire a bFine Gall. Do sliocht Fergusa mic Rosa mic Rughraidhe 
do Molaga da ngoirter Loichéin. 


Aenghass eapscop. Coindeire sa bhetha fil ar faghail. Mac Nisi a ainm coitchend ona 
matair Neas. Sed v[idetur] Ae[nus] vocar[i] a Mart. Taml. Do shliocht Eachdhach mic 
Muiredha ata do shiol Eiremhóin dó etcetera. 


Feargass abb. 
Lugna saccart o Chill Tarsna. 
Sarán. Gomadh é so Saran do bhennaigh i tTig Sárain i nDealbhna acus ata ar sliocht 


Dealbhaoith mic Cais mic Conaill Eachluaith ata ar shliocht Corbmaic Cais mic Oilealla 
Oluim. 


Cronan. 
Aénna úa Laighsigh, comharba Ciaráin Clüana mic Nóis, do sliocht Laoighsigh Lennmoir 
mic Conaill Chemaigh dé™. 

With the exception of the substitution of the preposition 6 (‘from’), 
for i n- (‘in’), in MD (Lóichín), the basic text of MD agrees fully with that 
of the Irish saints in MG. The only addition in MD, the date of Féichin’s 
death, corresponds to an entry for 664 in AFM which, as in the two pre- 
vious cases, is accompanied by a cross-reference to the day of the saint’s 
deatht!. 

The extensive notes added to MD derive from a number of sources, 
some by now familiar, others new. Personal knowledge no doubt accounts 
for the more modern version of the name Fobhar (Baile Fobhair): the friary 
at Multyfarnham, near Fore, was one of the many places visited by Ô 
Cléirigh®. The seinleabhar róaosta (‘very old book"), to which Féichín's 
Comparison with Antony the monk is attributed, refers to the hagiogra- 


5 The words .i. oilén ... Feichin are added above the line. 
© The words comharba ... Nóis are above the line. 


6l The day is given erroneously in the annals as 14 February. This may reflect, however 
inaccurately, the Roman notation corresponding to 20 January, which is xiii kal. Februarii. 


62 JENNINGS, Michael O Cleirigh, p. 60. 
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phical portion of the Book of Leinster which, as we have seen, was to hand 
in Donegal’. The use of what must have been a draft version of GRSH 
would account for the genealogical information in MD on Lóichín, Bishop 
Aonghus, Sárán, and Aonna™. On this occasion, recourse was also had 
to a saint's Life. No copy of a vernacular Life of Féichín in Míchéal Ó 
Cléirigh's hand now survives®. However, one made by him was doubtless 
among the three lives of the saint in John Colgan's possession in 1645$6. 
Significantly, one of these is described as codex Immaciensis, a manuscript 
from the church called Iomaigh, on Omey Island, County Galway. The 
passage of the vernacular Life that reads: Teid Feicin ... a n-iartur 
Con[n]acht co hImaidh, acus do bennaigh hi, acus do cumdaig congbail 
innte (‘F. went to the west of Connacht to Omey [Island], and he blessed 
it and built a church there’) was clearly MD’s source. 

Two sources named in the additional notes on Féichin had not been 
used before. One, the poem entitled Náemhshenchas Náemh nEireann / 
Inse Fail (‘the hagiology of the saints of Ireland / Inis Fail’), is another 
name for the metrical version of the corpus of saints’ pedigrees, which Cu 
Choigcríche brought up to date on the instruction of his superiors®. As is 
stated here, this text places Féichín among the Fothairt saints”. The other 
source, the poem attributed to Cuimin of Connor that begins Carais Pat- 
raicc phuirt Mhacha (‘P. of Armagh loved’), was a particular favourite of 
Michéal O Cléirigh’s, who copied it at least twice”. 

Finally, a note was added in the same ink as used by Michéal O 
Cléirigh, but in what appears to be a different hand, to the entry on Bishop 
Aonghus, and this identifies the saint, on the evidence of MT, with Mac 
Nise, bishop of Connor. Although MT now provides no support, Mac Nise 


$ For the text, see O RIAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 161, § 712.18. 

# WALSH, Genealogiae, p. 112, $ 3; ibid., p. 97, $ 18; ibid., p. 121, 8 15; ibid., p. 102, § 2. 
In some cases, the wording of MD closely replicates the entry in GRSH. 

$ For an edition of the only surviving copy of the vemacular Life, see STOKES, Life of 
S. Féchin. 

5 COLGAN, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, p. 139. 

© STOKES, Life of S. Féchin, p. 328, § 17. 

9 GROSJEAN, Naemsenchus; Ó RIAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 79-108, § 662.1-242. 

© GROSJEAN, Naemsenchus, p. 58, $8 112, 113; Ó RIAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 92, 
§ 113. As I point out (ibid., p. xli), there is close agreement between the notes added to the 
Brussels text and MD. A copy of these notes, apparently in the hand of Michéal O Cléirigh, 


now preserved in Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Rawlinson B 484, was discussed by Hennig 
(A List of Irish Saints). 


® STOKES, Cuimmin's Poem, p. 59. For a full list of the quotations from the poem, see 
below at p. 305. 
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of Connor was, according to the Vita preserved (only) in the Codex Sal- 
manticensis, indeed otherwise known as Aonghus. 


A Quarto Kal. Februarii 29 [= 29 January] 


Mochenna ógh. 

Blath ógh. 

Dallán Forgaill 6 Maighin. Do shiol Colla Uais airdri Érenn. As do bá hainm Eochaidh 
mac Colla mic Eirc. As e do righne an moladh oirdeirc do Choluim Chille da ngoirther 
Amhra Coluim Chille, acus Amhra beg ele do Senan Insi Cathaigh. Acus a nInis Caoil 
ait inar bhennaigh Conall Insi Caoil do hadhlaicedh é. Adeir betha Maedoi[cc] Ferna, 
cap. 72, gurab e an Dallán so do bi a cCill Dalláin, agus gurab clann deisi derbhbrathar 
iad araon .i. Maodhog mac Sédna mic Eirc acus Dallán mac Colla mic Eirc, etc. Ata 
Tulaigh Dalláin fos i tTir Conuill”. 


Cronan. 
Baeithin. 
Seighin. Tri claireinich, Cronan, Baoithin, acus Seighéin. 


As in the other lists, the Irish saints of MG are almost fully replicated 
here. Absent from MG, however, are the words that qualify Séighín in the 
final entry. Here, Michéal and Cu Choigcriche appear to have turned to 
another martyrology, otherwise used by them only sparingly, the Martyr- 
ology of Tallaght (MT). This text is not mentioned in the preface to 
MD, but clearly it was already then at the disposal of the two martyr- 
ologists. Michéal had been responsible for an abstract of the Irish sections 
of MT, now Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, MS 5100-5104, fol. 209-224 
(apparently made at Kildare), possibly as early as 1627”. 

This was not the first time that MT had been consulted. In the list for 
28 January the non-annotated version of MD contains the final entry 
Meallán i cCill Rois (*Meallán in Cill Rois’). There is no trace of this 
feast in MG but, alone among Irish martyrologies, MT records it^. Simi- 
larly, at 16 January, the location proposed by the non-annotated text of 
MD for Cluain Mór, the church of Líthgein, i nUibh Failghe ('in Ui 
Fhailghe"), is otherwise attested only in MT^. 


™ The words Do .. Érenn are above the line. 


7? The text of MG also specifies the tri clárenich (‘three flat-faced ones"), but separately 
from the names of the three concerned. 


73 See BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. xv-xix. Cf. JENNINGS, Michael O 
Cleirigh, p. 58. 


^ Best — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 28. 
75 Ibid, p. 8. 
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The additions made to the entry on Dallän in the annotated version 
were drawn from several sources. The genealogical data was supplied by 
a draft version of GRSH 6, Dallán's connection with the Amhra of Colum 
Cille is attested in the copy of this poem included in Liber Hymnorum, 
which is known to have been available in the Donegal convent; his author- 
ship of the Amhra of Seanán would have been well known to Michéal Ó 
Cléirigh, who had made a transcript of the poem”. Finally, the reference 
to Chapter 72 of Maodhóg's Life can be found in that chapter of the 
second version of the saint's Life, which confirms both the association 
with Cill Dalláin and the relationship with Maodhog”™. As the list for 31 
January will now show, this Life appears to have been one of the first 
hagiographical texts transcribed by Míchéal Ó Cléirigh after his arrival 
back in Ireland in 1626. 


C Pridie Kal. Februarii 31 [= 31 January] 


Maodhócc epscop Ferna, Aedh a cedainm. Do shiol Cholla Uais airdri Erenn do. 
Eithne ainm a mhathar do siol Amhalgaidh mic Fiachrach mic Eachdhach Muighme- 
adhoin. Ba dia cheidfertoibh an leac fora ruccadh da bhaisteadh é, nobittis 
cách ag a n-iomlochtadh uirre amach acus istech amhail gach n-artrach aile 
gusan oilen boi ar in loch fora ruccadh é. Bá dia fhiortaibh fós bacán siúil 
bainfighidh boi i laimh Eithne mathair Maodhócc aga breith, baoi ina 
mhaide feoidhighe chruaidh chuill do infhas fo duille acus daghblath acus 
dagthoradh ina deghaidh, acus as marthanach fós an coll sin ina crann úr gan 
urchra gan crionadh fo cnoibh gacha bliadhna i ninis Bréchmaighe etcetera. 
Aoís Criost 624 an tan ro fhaoidh a spirat docum nime. Adeir seinleabhar 
roaosda memruim ina bhfrith Martarlaic Maoile Ruain Tamlachta acus morán eile 
bhenas risna naomhaibh cona maithribh go raibhe Maodhóg Ferna cosmhail a mbésaibh 
acus a mbethaidh re Cornelius papa”. 

Mochumma epscop Naondroma. Mariano Documa epscop Naondroma. 

Maolanfaidh abb Dairinsi ag Lios Mor Mochuda. Do shliocht Connla mic Bresail 
atá ar sliocht Laoghaire Luirc mic Ughaine Moir ri Erenn dó. 

Caindeach mac ui Chil saccart. Mella ainm a mathair, acus dob í sin mathair Thigh- 
ernaigh Dhoire Melle. 

Lughaedh mac Eachach o Thir Dá Chraobh. Do sliocht Laeghaire mic Neill. Ata Tir 
Da Chr[aobh] a cCenel Fiachach ach ni haithnidh damh ecclas san áit sin da ngoirter 
Tir Da Chraobh. 

Dathaodhocc mac Colgan ó Achadh Dumha. 


76 WALSH, Genealogiae, p. 67, § 9. 

7 This is now Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale, MS 4190-4200, fol. 269*. Cf. STOKES, Amra 
Sendin. 

78 PLUMMER, Bethada Náem nÉrenn, 1, p. 265, 8 229 (formerly § 72). 


? cheid of cheidfertoibh is above the line in a smaller hand. 
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Siollän Cille Delcce. 
Eabhnait o Ros Enche. 
Caornán. 


In this last list of the month the editors of MD upset the order of the 
entries by bringing forward the last four feasts of their source (Lughaedh — 
Caornán). As far as the basic text is concerned, MG is again the principal 
source. With the exception of that part of the note on Mochumma of 
Naondruim that describes him as mac an tSaoir Thuama Inbhir (‘son of 
the wright of Tuaim Inbhir’), MD includes all of MG's material relating to 
Irish saints"). In addition to MG, a set of annals, possibly a draft version of 
AFM, was consulted for the year of this saint’s death?', A third source 
was also used in the entry on Maodhóg, namely a copy of the saint's Life. 
As we have seen, such texts were regularly used to augment the entries of 
the annotated version. However, here for the first time, a saint's Life — 
more specifically, paragraphs (5-6) of the second vernacular Life of 
Maodhóg — was used as a source in the non-annotated version". A copy 
of this Life was completed by Míchéal Ó Cléirigh at the Donegal friary 
near the river Drowes on 17 November 1629, a year after this version of 
MD had been drawn up?. However, this copy of the Life was based on an 
earlier draft made from a manuscript kept at the church of Ros Inbhir, now 
Rossinver, County Leitrim®*. Since this place was less than twenty miles 
from the Donegal friary, the earlier draft is likely to have been among the 
transcripts made by Ó Cléirigh soon after he returned to Ireland in 16269". 

The sources of the additions in the annotated version are by now 
familiar. Colla Uais, Maodhóg's ancestor, is otherwise described as airdrí 
Eireann (‘high-king of Ireland"), in a quatrain added to the Ó Cléirigh 
version of the metrical recension of the corpus of saints’ pedigrees??. The 
genealogical information on his mother corresponds closely to the opening 
chapter of the second vernacular version of the saint's Life, which was 


® The reference to the wright of Tuaim Inbhir recalls the oratory of this name built by 
Gobbán the wright; see MURPHY, Early Irish Lyrics, p. 112. 


*! AFM, s. a. 624 reads: S. Maodhocc, espucc Ferna, d'écc 31 Ianuari (‘St M., bishop of 
Ferns, died on 31 January’). MD may have been drawing on one of the sources later used by 
the Four Masters (see note 34 above). 


8? PLUMMER, Bethada Náem nÉrenn, I, p. 191, §§ 5, 6. 
9 Jbid., p. 289-290, 8 277. 
* For the connection with Ros Inbhir, see WALSH, Irish Leaders and Learning, p. 362. 


$5 For his itinerary in the early years after his retum, see JENNINGS, Michael O Cleirigh. 
C£. WALSH, Irish Leaders and Learning, p. 350-361. 


36 GROSJEAN, Naemsenchus, p. 56, 898; Ó RIAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 91, § 662.98. 
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doubtless the source?" The seinleabhar, here said specifically to have 
included copies of MT and of the tract on the mothers of the saints, was, 
of course, the hagiographical part of the Book of Leinster, then kept in the 
Donegal friary. Ó Cléirigh drew from it the comparison of Maodhóg with 
Pope Cornelius, before going on to identify the name of Cainneach's 
mother from its version of the tract on the mothers of the saints. The in- 
formation provided on the ancestry of both Lughaidh mac Eachach and 
Maolanfaidh agrees with the content of the relevant sections of GRSH ?*. 
Finally, the interpolation relating to MG's version of the name of Bishop 
Mochumma of Nendrum was added by a hand other than that of Ó Cléirigh, 
probably that of Hugh Ward. 


A Summary of the Sources of MD 
1. The Non-Annotated Version 


In the course of his comments on MD, Brendan Jennings, the bio- 
grapher of Míchéal Ó Cléirigh, wrote that it was ‘to be regretted that a 
complete collation of the two recensions’ had not thus far been published". 
The only collation carried out up to now concerned the lists for 9, 10 
November, which Grosjean, who made no attempt to identify sources, 
edited”. The collation presented here, although by no means complete, 
nonetheless provides an overview of the methodology and sources em- 
ployed by the authors, Cá Choigcríche Ó Cléirigh and his cousin Michéal, 
who was also the annotator. From the initial conception of the idea of a 
new martyrology, which involved the local Guardian Muiris Ultach Mac 
Seäin, and his visiting namesake, the Father Provincial Muiris Ultach Ô 
Duinn Shléibhe, until the completion of the annotated version by Míchéal 
Ó Cléirigh, all of the work was carried out in the Franciscan house of ref- 
uge situated by the river Drowes, at a place sometimes called Bundrowes, 
to which the Donegal friars had been forced to flee after the destruction of 
their monastery in 1601”. 


a PLUMMER, Bethada Náem nErenn, 1, p. 190, § 1. 

%8 See Ó RIAN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 161, §§ 712.29, 722.18. 
9 WALSH, Genealogiae, p. 51, § 27, p. 94, 8 7. 

% JENNINGS, Michael O Cleirigh, p. 70. 

?! See above at note 3. 

92 JENNINGS, Michael O Cleirigh, p. 41-50. 
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The collation has shown that, in addition to a copy of the Roman 
Martyrology (MR), which was supposed to be their guide, the compilers 
initially had access to copies of the martyrologies made by Oengus (MO) 
and Máel Muire Ua Gormáin (MG). No more than a few entries were 
taken from MR. The copy of MO, which was also used very sparingly, 
may have been identical with the transcript made by Míchéal Ó Cléirigh 
from a manuscript written by Sioghraidh Ó Maol Chonaire in 1543”. The 
copy of MG, which provided most of the information contained in the daily 
lists, was certainly not the transcript later made by Míchéal Ó Cléirigh, 
but rather the exemplar out of which this was written. Furthermore, al- 
though this is nowhere specified in the basic text, on the evidence of its 
contents the two collaborators also clearly had access to a copy of the 
Martyrology of Tallaght (MT) and to a set of annals. The former text was 
available to them either in the transcript made by Míchéal Ó Cléirigh of 
its Irish saints, now Brussels, Bibliothéque Royale, MS 5100-5104, fol. 
209-224, or in the hagiographical section of the Book of Leinster, which 
seems to have been to hand in Donegal. The annals consulted by them 
may have been a preliminary draft of the Annals of the Four Masters 
(AFM), in the final drafting of which both of them, and especially Mí- 
chéal, were to play a major part, or one of the sources later used in that 
final drafting”. 

All of these sources could be described as general works of reference. 
Depending on the individual feastday, more specialized materials appear 
also to have been to hand. These included vernacular copies of individual 
saints’ Lives, one of which, the so-called second version of Maodhóg's 
Life, supplied part of the entry on this saint at the last day of January. A 
few days previously, at 27 January, the martyrologists had drawn on the 
Life of Náile of Kinawley, County Fermanagh. This was probably the ver- 
sion kept in the house of Niall Meirgeach son of MacSweeney of Banagh, 
County Donegal, of which Míchéal later (in 1629) made the only surviving 
copy”. When the collation is extended to the lists for the other months of 
the year, several other vernacular Lives can be seen to have influenced 
entries. Included are the Lives of Brigit of Kildare (1 February), Bearach 
of Termonbarry, County Roscommon (15 February), Seanán of Scattery 
Island (1 March), Ciaran of Saighir, County Offaly (5 March), Patrick of 


9 See above at p. 278. Ó Muraile (Annála Uladh, p. [14]) states that he used the F copy 
of MO, which would also have been to hand. 


%4 See WALSH, Four Masters. 
% PLUMMER, Miscellanea, p. 105, § 17. 
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Armagh (17 March), Mochua of Balla, County Mayo (30 March), Brendan 
of Clonfert (1 February, 16 May), Colum Cille of Iona (9 June), Declan of 
Ardmore (24 July), Ciarán of Clonmacnoise (9 September), Molaise of 
Devenish, County Fermanagh (12 September), Adhamhnán of Iona (23 
September), Malachy of Armagh (3 November), Beinéan of Armagh (9 No- 
vember), Greallán of Creeve, County Roscommon (10 November), Caillín 
of Fenagh, County Leitrim (13 November), and Fionnchü of Brigown, 
County Cork (25 November}*. 

With the exception of the Lives of Colum Cille and Malachy, all of 
these have been preserved in transcripts made by Michéal Ó Cléirigh. 
How the dates attached to these transcripts are to be reconciled with the 
1628 date of completion of the non-annotated version of MD is a matter 
for further investigation. The copies made by him in Timoleague, County 
Cork, in the Summer of 1629, of the Lives of Mochua of Balla and 
Fionnchü of Brigown were from the so-called Book of Lismore, which is 
unlikely to have been available to him before that date”. Finally, miscella- 
neous sources, usually of a hagiographical character, were used to augment 
entries throughout the text. Examples of this are Cairbre Crom (6 March), 
whose story also independently survives in a copy made by Míchéal Ó 
Cléirigh, and Mochaoi of Nendrum (23 June)”. 


2. The Sources of the Annotated Version 


The sources employed in the compilation of the non-annotated ver- 
sion of MD were rarely if ever designated by name in the text. The ex- 
tensive notes added by Míchéal Ó Cléirigh in the two years prior to its 
dispatch to Louvain, on the other hand, were frequently identified, either 
by reference to a description of the manuscript or of its contents or by 
reference to author or title. The principal sources were as follows: 


?6 Brigit (cf. STOKES, Lives of the Saints, p. 52, |. 1730-1737), Bearach (cf. PLUMMER, 
Bethada Náem nÉrenn, 1, p. 26-27, §§ 19-21), Seanán (cf. STOKES, Lives of the Saints, p. 55-56, 
1. 1835-1845), Ciaran (cf. PLUMMER, Bethada Náem nErenn, 1, p. 109, 8 36), Patrick (cf. 
MULCHRONE, Bethu Phátraic, p. 71, 1. 1296), Mochua (cf. STOKES, Lives of the Saints, p. 138, 1. 
4640-4648), Brendan (cf. PLUMMER, Bethada Náem nErenn, 1, p. 92-93, §§ 202-203), Colum 
Cille (cf. O'KELLEHER - SCHOEPPERLE, Betha Colaim Chille, p. 42, § 54, and other citations), 
Declan (cf. POWER, Life of St. Declan, p. 26, § 19), Ciaran (cf. STOKES, Lives of the Saints, 
p. 128-129, 1. 4322-4326), Molaise (cf. O’GRADY, Silva Gadelica, Y, p. 22), Adhamhnán (cf. 
HERBERT ~ Ó RIAIN, Betha Adamnäin, p. 58, § 15), Malachy (cf. ?), Beinéan (cf. AASS, Nov. t 
4, p. 171-172, § 4), Greallan (cf. ibid., p. 490, § 3), Caillín (cf. HENNESSY — KELLY, Book of 
Fenagh, p. 116), Fionnchü (cf. STOKES, Lives of the Saints, p. 86, 1. 2884). 


97 JENNINGS, Michael O Cleirigh, p. 79-91; WALSH, Irish Leaders and Learning, p. 357. 
% Brussels, Bibliothèque Royale, MS 5100-5104, fol. 76°; GROSJEAN, S. Caelani. 
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e An seinleabhar róaosta meamraim (‘the very venerable old vellum 
book") 


This source, in reality the hagiographical portion of the Book of 
Leinster (LL), had by then become detached from the remainder of the 
manuscript?. Prior to its dispatch to Louvain, the book was kept in the 
Donegal friary, whence its later title Liber Conventus Dungallensis'. Of 
the (at least) 27, otherwise unqualified, citations of the ‘old book’ in MD 
as a whole, 25 relate to a single text entitled Hic incipiunt sancti qui erant 
bini unius moris'®'. The two exceptions are the entries on Dubhán of Rinn 
Dubháin (11 February), where the reference is to the tract on the mothers 
of the saints, and Donnán of Eigg (17 April), where the text intended is the 
list of this saint's companions in the LL version of MT'?, Occasionally, 
when referring to the ‘old book’, Ó Cléirigh went on to name some of its 
contents, most often its copy of MT, with which the Donegal section of 
LL began, but also its lists of homonymous saints and its tract on the 
mothers of the saints’. 

Although do mháithribh na naomh (‘on the mothers of the saints’) 
was sometimes listed by name among the contents of the *old book', when 
used as a source it was only once assigned to it (11 February). For the rest, 
information was usually drawn from this text silently. Indeed, on the one 
other occasion (16 January) where a name was actually specified, it was 
inaccurately identified as a book da ngoirteir Mart. Tamlact. (‘called the 
Martyrology of Tallaght’)"*. At least, this made it clear that the LL ver- 
sion of the text, which accompanies MT, was being used, The extent to 


9? This corresponds to BEST — BERGIN — O'BRIEN - O'SULLIVAN, Book of Leinster, p. 
1596-1708 (= fol. 355-374). For a description of the manuscript, see DILLON — MOONEY - DE 
BRUN, Catalogue, p. 5-10. 


10 For the title, see DILLON — MOONEY — DE BRUN, Catalogue, p. 6. 


11 For references to the ‘book’, see 20, 24 January, 1, 8, 11, 17 February, 6, 24 March, 
15, 17, 18, 23 April, 10, 16 May, 3, 9 June, 25 July, 3, 9, 24, 25 September, 11 October, 2, 12, 
29 November, and 7, 12 December. For the text, see now Ó RIAIN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 
160-162, § 712. Once, Ó Cléirigh erred by comparing Caimin of Inis Chealtra to Paucomius 
instead of Pastor. The two latter are juxtaposed in the text. 

'? BEST — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 33. 

103 MT (24, 31 January, 1, 11, 17 February, 23 April, 9 June, 25 September, 29 November, 
12 December), homonymous saints (20 January, 1, 11 February, 23 April, 9 June, 12 December), 
mothers of saints (24, 31 January, ! February). At 25 September, the latter text is named 
bainsheanchas na naomh (‘lore of the female saints’). 


1% The entry on Fursa identifies his mother as Geilghéis daughter of Aodh Fionn; cf. Ó 
RIAN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 173, § 33. 


105 BEST — BERGIN — O'BRIEN — O'SULLIVAN, Book of Leinster, p. 1596-1708 (= fols 372*- 
373°). Cf. Ó RIAN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 169-181, § 722. 
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which it was consulted is evident from the fact that information on mothers 
was added to nine entries for January, eight for February, seven for March 
and so on throughout the year ®. In all but four of these cases, the infor- 
mation provided corresponds to the LL version of the text on the mothers 
of the saints. The four exceptions involved Lives of saints, which usually 
also provided information of this kind'°?. 


e Pedigrees of the Saints 


Scarcely a list in MD is devoid of an addition relating to the gene- 
alogy or ethnic affiliation of a saint; this is in addition to the identification 
of a parent, usually male, that is characteristic of all Irish texts. In the Jan- 
uary lists, additional genealogical information was provided on no fewer 
than 38 occasions, spread over lists for twenty days!*. On one day alone 
(20 January), five entries were augmented in this way. The part of LL kept 
in the Donegal convent did not contain a copy of the pedigrees of the 
saints. Instead, as we have seen, Míchéal regularly used what appears to 
have been a draft copy of Genealogiae Regum et Sanctorum Hiberniae 
(GRSH), which he and the three other ‘Masters’, Cá Choigcríche Ó Cléir- 
igh, Fear Feasa Ó Maolchonaire, and Cá Choigcríche Ó Duibhgeannáin, 
completed at the Athlone convent of the Observant friars in 1630 ®. Only 
rarely did he refer to the text by any form of title, such as Naomhshenchas 
(‘lore of saints’) at 16 January and 24 September, or senchas (‘lore’) at 14 
August. On the other hand, the metrical recension of the pedigrees of the 
saints, which, albeit on a less regular basis, also supplied information of a 
genealogical kind, usually received its title. First referred to at 20 January 
(Féichín) by its full title, Naemhshenchas náemh Inse Fail (‘lore of the 
saints of Ireland"), this was repeated at 22 January (Colma), 11 February 
(Finnia), 22 May (Rónán), 4 July (Fionnbharr), 5 September (Eolang), 24 
November (Colmán mac Léinín), and 23 December (Motheimhneóg). A 
slight variation of the title was employed at 1 August (Nathí), where we 
find Seanchas na naomh isin Duain (‘lore of the saints in the Poem"), and 
at 5 August (Rathnad) where only ‘the Poem' is used. It is evident that the 
version being used was that prepared by Michéal’s cousin and colleague 


1% 1, 10, 13, 15, 16 (bis), 24, 27, 31 January; 1, 6, 11, 17 (bis), 19, 22, 27 February; 3, 5, 
12, 16, 21, 24, 26 March. 


107 27 January (Náile), 1 February (Brigit), 5 March (Ciaran of Saighir), 16 March (Abán). 
108 1-3, 5-6, 9-10, 12-13, 15-16, 18, 20-22, 24, 27, 29-31 January. 
10 WALSH, Genealogiae, p. 3 (titlepage). 
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Cu Choigcríche Ó Cléirigh, because the quatrain on Colman mac Léinin 


quoted at 24 November is found only in this copy''^. 


e Beathadha na naomh (‘Lives of the saints”) 


As we have seen above, several Lives of saints had been employed as 
sources in the preparation of the non-annotated version of MD. Many more 
were employed in the preparation of the annotated version. Moreover, in 
contrast to the previous version, by the time he undertook the annotation 
Michéal Ó Cléirigh had adopted the editorial habit of quoting chapter and 
verse, at least as far as his citations of saints’ Lives were concerned'!!. 
The collated entries for January (6, 18, 29), where reference was made to 
specific chapters of the Lives of Declan, Brigit and Maodhóg, have already 
provided a foretaste of this practice. Three other Lives were quoted in this 
way during January: those of Brendan and Ciaran in the list for the 7" (un- 
der Brigh and Donnan); that of Colum Cille in the list for the 27" (under 
Náile). The lists for February (1, 11, 15, 26) supply four more citations of 
Lives, comprising respectively those of Ciarán, Colum Cille, Forannán, 
and Bairre. Finally, there are six examples for March (3, 5, 6, 16, 17, 19), 
consisting of two references to the Life of Bairre, and one each to those of 
Ciarán of Saighir, Abán, Ciarán of Cluain, and Mochaomhóg. Many more 
were cited in the lists for the remainder of the year. 


e Carais Padraig puirt Mhacha (‘Patrick loved Armagh’) 


The collation of the texts for 20 January revealed a quotation from 
this poem (attributed to Cuimín of Connor), which Ó Cléirigh invariably 
cited by reference to its first line. The extent of its use throughout the mar- 
tyrology is reflected by the fact that no fewer than 30 of its 37 quatrains 
are quoted in full!?. 


ne GROSJEAN, Naemsenchus, p. 75, $ 218; Ó RIAN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 105, $ 218. 


111 This is not an invariable rule. At 18 December he added without citation a story about 
Maighne based on an incident in the saint's Life (cf. O'GRADY, Silva Gadelica, p. 39). 


1 The full list is as follows: 15 January (Íte), 19 January (Fachtna), 20 January (Féichín), 
1 February (Brigit), 8 March (Seanán, Beoaedh), 17 March (Patrick), 21 March (Éanna), 30 
March (Fiachna), 1 April (Ceallach), 10 May (Comhghall), 14 May (Mochuda), 16 May (Bré- 
anainn), 3 June (Caoimhghin), 9 June (Colum Cille), 26 June (Laichtín), 6 July (Moninne), 24 
July (Mobheóg), 25 July (Neasán), 4 August (Molua), 19 August (Mochta), 4 September (Ultán), 
9 September (Ciarán), 12 September (Molaise, Ailbhe), 25 September (Barra), 11 October 
(Cainneach), 23 October (Dalbhach), 25 November (Fionnchü), 26 December (Iarlaithe). 
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e Leabhar Iomann (‘Book of Hymns’ / Liber Hymnorum) 


A copy of an early twelfth-century manuscript known as Liber Hym- 
norum was among those brought to the Donegal convent and thence to 
Louvain'". While in the Donegal convent, it was occasionally consulted 
by Míchéal Ó Cléirigh when annotating MD. We have already met one 
example, at 18 January (Ninnidh), where the source was specified explic- 
itly as Leabhar Iomann. In that case, the particular text intended was the 
preamble to a hymn in praise of Brigit attributed to Ultán. However, at 1 
February (Brigit) and 4 September (Ultán), the hymn cited, by reference to 
its first line, is that attributed to Brocán''*. On the other hand, at 14 April 
(Tasach), where a quotation from Fiac's hymn in praise of Patrick was en- 
visaged, the relevant quatrain as well as the title of its source were omitted. 


e Cain Adhamhnain (‘Law of Adomnan’) 


A copy of this text, with its long list of the names of those who acted 
as guarantors of the Law, was made in 1627 by Michéal O Cléirigh from a 
manuscript written by a cousin of his. It was doubtless this copy that 
served as the source of the additions to entries in MD on 8 January (Mo- 
shacra), 7 February (Aodh), 16 March (Cuiritän), 8 April (Ceann Faoladh), 
14 April (Cillin), 1 May (Oiséan), 13 May (Mochonna), 8 September 
(Maol Coisne), 24 October (Caoide). 


e An Bhoramha (‘Story of the Leinster cattle-tribute’) 


Although essentially a non-hagiographical source, this tale features 
Several saints, among them Moling and Adhamhnan. Two of the poems 
attributed to Moling in the tale, 4 Bhrighid, beannaigh ar séad (‘Brigit, 
bless our path’) and Jonmhain triar (‘Dear the three’), served as sources of 
additions in MD to entries at 1 February (Brigit), 3 May (Sarnad), 22 Sep- 
tember (Aodh mac Seanaigh, Forannan, Colman), 7 October (Dubhthach), 
15 October (Cuan), 26 October (Cruaidh), 11 November (Dubhan)'’®. The 
tale was also cited at 11 April in connection with the blood relationship 
between a saint (Maodhóg) and a king (Aodh son of Ainmire)'". 


115 For the manuscript, see DILLON — MOONEY - DE BRUN, Catalogue, p. 2-5. 
!^ BERNARD — ATKINSON, Irish Liber Hymnorum, |, p. 112-128. 
!5 See MEYER, Cáin Adamnáin, p. 16-20. 


''6 See O'GRADY, Silva Gadelica, I, p. 359-390; at p. 382, 389-390; STOKES, Boroma, p. 
32-124; at p. 100, 116. 


17 O'GRADY, Silva Gadelica, I, p. 372; STOKES, Boroma, p. 62. 
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e Miscellaneous Sources 


Among the other texts, hagiographical and non-hagiographical, drawn 
upon, and named, by Míchéal Ó Cléirigh in the annotated version of MD 
were Buile Shuibhne, ‘Frenzy of Suibhne’ (22 May), Oidheadh Bhreasail, 
*Death-tale of Breasal' (5 April, 23 December), and Scuab Chrábhaidh, 
‘Besom of piety’ (20 February)'*. Among introductory lines (usually one 
or two) of poems cited with authorial attributions are: Sciath Dé do nimh 
toram, "The shield of God as a protection over me’ (Colum Cille, 10 Jan- 
uary), Beid ‘gom shnádhadh ar gach ngábhadh, ‘They will protect me 
from every danger’ (Diarmaid of Inis Clothrann, 10 January), 4 aingil, 
beir, ‘O angel, carry’ (Maol Íosa Ua Brolcháin, 16 January), Duthragar- 
sa, a mheic Dé, ‘Would that, o Son of God’ (Manchan Liath, 24 January), 
A mhacain, is sruith, ‘O youth, it’s venerable’ (Adhamhnán, 3 July), Abair 
damh re mac Sáráin, ‘Tell the son of Saran for me’ (Ailbhe, 15 March, 12 
September), Corbmac ua Liathain, li ghlan, ‘Cormac, fair-coloured grand- 
son of Liathán', and Dia do bheatha, a Chormaic chaoin, ‘Long life to 
thee, o gentle Cormac’ (Colum Cille, 21 June), Truagh Caiseal gan Cor- 
mac, ‘Pitiful Cashel without Cormac’ (Sealbhach, 14 September), Eirigh, 
a inghean an riogh, ‘Rise, O daughter of the king’ (Cormac, 14 September), 
Caoin do dhionnaibh, ‘Fair of mounds’ (Lonan, 1 November), An Maol 
céidfhear cumhachtach, ‘Maol, the first powerful man’ (Iarlaithe, 26 De- 
cember)'?, Three quatrains of four lines with attribution were taken 
from Maghnus O Domhnaill’s Beatha Choluim Chille, at 9 June (Rugadh 
i nGartan, ‘He was born at Gartan’, Mura), 12 October (Crios Mobhi, 
‘Mobhi’s girdle’, Colum Cille), and 29 November (Colum Cille ar mai- 
ghistir, ‘Colum Cille our master’, Bréanainn)’. One quatrain was drawn 
from a poem attributed to Bearchan at 4 December (Céad dúinn i nAlbain, 
“We were first in Scotland’). Two poems were cited in title only at 29 Jan- 
uary (Amhra Choluim Chille, ‘Eulogy of Colum Cille’, Amhra Sheanain, 
‘Eulogy of Seanán’, Dallán). 

There are also many unattributed poems or quatrains in the text, some 
of which correspond to notes to the LL version of MT; others agree with 
the metrical text of MO or with its Commentary. Quatrains from the for- 


"5 Buile Suibhne (cf. O'KEEFFE, Buile Suibhne, p. 4, 88 4, 5); Oidheadh Bhreasail (cf. 
BEST - LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 102-106 = LL 358 in marg.); Scuab Chrábhaidh 
(cf. PLUMMER, Irish Litanies, p. xviii). 


!? For Caoin do dhionnaibh, see BEST — BERGIN, Lebor na hUidre, p. 296-301; at p. 296. 
The latter text now survives only in Leabhar na hUidhre. 


120 Cf. O’KELLEHER — SCHOEPPERLE, Betha Colaim Chille, p. 42, 66, 438. Three other 
quatrains from the text are quoted without attribution at 9 June. 
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mer text were quoted at 13 March (Mochaomhóg), 26 March (Sincheall), 
5 April (Beagán), and 4 August (Molua)'. Quotations from the latter 
occur at 17 February (Fiontan), 11 March (Aonghus), 18 April (Molaise), 
28 June (Cruimín), 6 July (Moninne), and 15 August (Mac Caírthinn)'?", 
The ‘old book’ or hagiographical section of LL kept at Donegal convent 
provided quatrains at 3 September (Lon), and 1 November (Lonán)'^. 
Miscellaneous quatrains are cited at 29 April (Díocha), 18 August (Daigh), 
19 August (Mochta), 11 October (Cainneach), and 21 October (Munna) *. 


Authorial Interventions in MD 


As Brendan Jennings pointed out, MD bears the personal impress of 
Michéal Ó Cléirigh all through its text'?, This is most evident in the reg- 
ular use of such terms as measaim (‘I believe’), dar liom (‘in my opinion’), 
and ni fhaghaim (‘I do not find’). In one case (11 October), where he was 
unable to find further information on St Cainneach, he asked ‘foregiveness 
of the real saint’ if he was ‘acting ignorantly respecting his identity'. 
However, numerous entries also profited from the vast amount of inci- 
dental local information, either gathered by him on many journeys around 
Ireland, or known to him through personal familiarity with the traditions 
of north-west Ulster. A notable example of this is the mention at 3 Feb- 
ruary of the opinion of Ua Seachnasaigh concerning ‘his patron and re- 
lative' Colmán mac Duach. Ua Seachnasaigh, who was presumably lord 
of the area about Kilmacduagh, the site of Colmán's church, voiced the 
opinion that the saint's feastday more properly belonged in the list for 27 
October. A fellow friar, ‘Brother Michéan [recte Mithigéan] of Bealach Uí 
Mhithigéin', now Ballaghmeehin, County Leitrim, is similarly cited at 12 
September as the source of an alternative feastday of 15 (or 16) September 
for Molaise of Devenish'#. In neither case did Ó Cléirigh make any effort 


?! Best — LAWLOR, Martyrology of Tallaght, p. 98; p. 102; p. 104; p. 112 (cf. STOKES, 
Martyrology of Oengus, p. 182). 

12 STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 76, p. xxiv, p. 116 (cf. Ó RIAIN, Corpus Genealo- 
giarum, p. 174, 8 722.35), p. 158, p. 166; p. 186. 

mo RIAN, Corpus Genealogiarum, p. 168, § 720; BEST — BERGIN — O'BRIEN — 
O'SULLIVAN, Book of Leinster, p. 1690 (= fol. 371°); ibid., p. 180, § 722.100; p. 1697 (= LL 
373°). From a separate part of the hagiographical section of LL, not kept in Donegal, came 
some quatrains at 17 March (Patrick); ibid., p. 180, § 326, p. 1577 (= LL 352"). 

124 The quatrain at 29 April is assigned to Patrick's Life. 

125 JENNINGS, Michael O Cleirigh, p. 96-97. 

26 The Ui Mhithigéin family (later anglicised Meehan) was an ecclesiastical family at 
Molaise's church of Rossinver, County Leitrim. The man referred to here was possibly Bona- 
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to accomodate the variant opinions on the days in question or otherwise 
comment on them. However, where necessary, he was not slow to disagree 
with a contrary opinion. Thus, at 9 June, he cited the opinion of unnamed 
people (daoine) that Colum Cille's mother Eithne was a daughter of an 
individual named Mac Con Snámha, only to reject it on the grounds that 
*there were several hundred years from the birth of Colum Cille to the 
time that Ó Ruairc, ancestor of Mac Con Snámha, received his name", 
Colum Cille was, of course, the chief saint of Ó Cléirigh's own territory 
of Cinéal Conaill, roughly the county of Donegal, and local devotion to 
him is reflected in the extraordinary length of the entry for his feastday, 
extending now to six and a half printed pages, as against the one and a 
half for Brigit and one for Patrick. 

A keen interest in the saints of north-west Ulster, as well as knowl- 
edge of their churches, led to the insertion of local topographical in- 
formation. The following selection of additions made by Ó Cléirigh to 
identifications of Ulster churches already in the non-annotated version of 
MD will demonstrate the extent of his local knowledge”. At 24 March, 
as an alternative to the main church of the name Cill Scíre, now Kilskeer 
in County Meath, he drew attention to a church named Cill Scíre in ‘Fir 
Mhanach of Ulster’, now possibly Kilskeery, County Tyrone. At 4 April, 
he placed the church of Clones in County Monaghan more precisely 
‘between Fir Mhanach and Oirghialla’. At 5 June, he stated that a place 
named Cill Ghobhail in the area between Assaroe and Donegal possessed 
no church'”’, At 22 July, he correctly added a location in Fánaid of Tir 
Chonaill, now the Fannat peninsula, County Donegal, to the name of the 
church of Dábhaodóg. At 8 August, he located Cluain Lothair, now 
Cloonlogher, County Leitrim, *where Curcach is patron', in Bréifne Uí 
Ruairc before going on, at 5 September, to locate the church of Bricín of 
Tuaim Dreagain, now Tomregan on the border of Cavan and Fermanagh, 


venture Meehan who studied in Louvain and was appointed a lecturer in theology at the Galway 
friary in 1647. See GIBLIN, Liber Lovaniensis, p. 17. Cf. MOONEY, Some Leitrim Franciscans. 
I owe my information on this man to the kindness of Fr. Ignatius Fennessy, Librarian of the 
Franciscan Library, Killiney, County Dublin. 


27 Ó Ruairc is possibly a mistake for Ó Raghallaigh; see PENDER, O Clery Book of Gene- 
alogies, p. 110-111, $ 1528. 

'8 There are already additions of this kind in the non-annotated text. For example, at 5 
March, the church of Cill Charthaigh, now Kilcar, County Donegal, was added there to the list 
of churches in which Carthach was venerated. 


129 Similarly, at 23 December, he drew attention to a place named Cill Mhaoldubháin be- 
tween Assaroe and the sea where unbaptized children were buried. 
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in Bréifne Ui Raghallaigh. At 23 September, he named for Adhamhnän 
three churches, two of them (Raphoe and Druim Tuama) in County Done- 
gal and one (Scrín) in County Sligo. 

Evidence of his familiarity with local features from outside the Ulster 
area, although less obvious, is by no means lacking. His affiliation to the 
Franciscan order, as well as his travels, are reflected in the entry on 
Laichtín at 26 June, which accurately states that there is a ‘monastery of 
St Francis’ at Lios Laichtín, now Lislaghtin in the north of County Kerry. 
At 24 March, he identified Liath Mancháin ‘in Dealbhna Mhic Cochláin', 
now Lemanaghan, County Offaly, as a possible location of the cult of the 
saint named Manchán commemorated on that day. 


Later Additions to MD 


After the arrival of MD in Louvain, apparently in the spring or early 
summer of 1630, annotation continued, albeit much less extensively. In 
the published edition of the text, the Louvain annotations were attributed 
to what was termed a ‘more recent” or ‘later’ hand, A random exami- 
nation of the first three months of the year shows that these additions are 
irregular: while there are 28 in the lists for February, there are 16 only for 
January, and a mere 9 for March. True to his aim of augmenting the text 
he had received from Ireland, Hugh Ward appears to have been res- 
ponsible for a number of these additions. Others were made by John 
Colgan, who had the text to hand when preparing his two monumental 
volumes on the acts of the Irish saints"? Michéal Ó Cléirigh himself may 
also have added to the text in Louvain, subsequent to his return there from 
Ireland, possibly in 1637. As noted both by Eugene O'Curry, who tran- 
scribed the copy used for publication, and by the editors Todd and Reeves, 
Ó Cléirigh added some genealogical comments of his own above a note 
written apparently by Ward on Bishop Aonghus of Connor at 20 Janu- 
ary Ÿ. At least one addition from the Roman Martyrology (MR) may have 
been made in Louvain: At 8 July, there is a separate entry on Kilianus, 


. s 4 . 134 
Colmanus et Colonatus, Totnanus Diaconus, in Martirologio Romano ™. 


130 Topp — REEVES, Martyrology of Donegal. 


P! Cf. BREATNACH, An Irish Bollandus, p. 28. 
132 COLGAN, Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae; ID., Triadis Thaumaturgae. 
1? Topp — REEvES, Martyrology of Donegal, p. 22-23n. 


In fact, the Roman Martyrology assigns two companions only, Colmanus and Totnanus, 
to the Irish patron of Würzburg. 


134 
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In fact, both Kilian and his companions had already been entered from 
MG in the same list under the Irish forms of their names. 


The Reception of MD 


The approbations attached to MD were procured by Ó Cléirigh in late 
1636 and early 1637 in the course of visits made by him to various he- 
reditary scholars and ecclesiastical authorities spread throughout Ireland, 
from Thomond to Kildare?. The scholar Conall Mac Eochagáin, from 
Lios Maighne, now Lismoyny, parish of Ardnurcher, County Westmeath, 
was not among those visited by Ó Cléirigh on this occasion. However, in 
November, 1630, he had provided an approbation for Ó Cléirigh's other 
work, the Genealogiae Regum et Sanctorum Hiberniae". At that time, 
Mac Eochagáin may also have received or made a copy of the non-anno- 
tated version of MD because, in 1644, the Franciscan friar Pól Ó Colla 
transcribed in his house at Lios Maighne a selection of texts that appears 
to have included MD. Although this manuscript is now lost, almost a 
century later, between 1714 and 1728, the Dublin scribe Richard Tipper 
re-transcribed much of its contents, which he itemized on p. 1 of his 
transcript". MD is not among the items ascribed by Tipper to Ó Colla's 
manuscript, but his copy nonetheless very probably came from it. In any 
case, the version of MD copied by Tipper, and occasionally augmented by 
him with notes drawn mainly from the writings of Sir James Ware, was 
the original, non-annotated text’. No other full copy of MD survives. 


Conclusion 


The ‘poor friar’ Míchéal Ó Cléirigh was without question the most 
important of the collaborators appointed by Hugh Ward and John Colgan 
to assist in the implementation of the Louvain scheme for the preservation 
and publication of the literary monuments bearing on the early civil and 
religious history of Ireland. Ó Cléirigh's claim to attention has tradition- 
ally rested mainly on his role in compiling, with several collaborators, the 
Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland, more commonly called Annals of the 


135 Topp — REEVES, Martyrology of Donegal, p. l-lv. 
136 WALSH, Genealogiae, p. 9. 
7 MULCHRONE, Catalogue, fasc. 4, p. 414-423. Cf. PLUMMER, Miscellanea, p. 225, § 183. 


138 The excerpts from Ware are mostly rendered into Irish, but are occasionally also set 
out in English. 
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Four Masters (AFM); his industry in transcribing vernacular Lives of the 
Irish saints, for which in many cases his copies are now the only surviving 
witnesses, has also received due recognition'?. His equally notable con- 
tribution to the Irish martyrological tradition has hitherto commanded less 
attention. Yet, not only is the single surviving copy of MG owed to his 
industry, the production of a martyrology seems also to have been one of 
the first tasks to which he applied himself, under the direction of his Fran- 
ciscan superiors, and with the assistance of his cousin, Cu Choigcriche, 
after his return to Ireland from Louvain in 1626. Indeed, the formation of 
the text of this martyrology, the first recension of which had been com- 
pleted by 1628, reflects the progress of his labours in other literary fields. 
Thus, by that year he was already in a position to draw either on a draft 
copy of the Annals of the Four Masters (AFM), which has a much later 
official date of completion, or on a set of annals later used as a source of 
AFM. Similarly, by examining the first recension of MD, we may form 
some idea of the extent of the other source material already brought to- 
gether in the Donegal friary at Bundrowes, where O Cléirigh did much of 
his editorial work. This included copies of MR, MO, MT and, of course, 
MG, whose Irish feasts served as the basis of MD. Already available too 
were copies of a number of individual saints’ Lives. The increase over the 
next few years in the range of available sources is mirrored by the ex- 
tensive notes added by Michéal O Cléirigh to MD, until the process of 
annotation was completed, again in Donegal, in 1630. Fortunately, at this 
stage O Cléirigh had also begun to name his sources, which now included, 
most notably, the hagiographical part of the twelfth-century Book of 
Leinster. Also now accessible was genealogical material in the form of a 
draft of Genealogiae Regum et Sanctorum (GRSH), together with a copy of 
Náemhsheanchas Náemh nÉireann. Among many other sources of notes 
added to MD were the Franciscan copy of Liber Hymnorum, numerous 
Lives of saints, and such miscellaneous texts as Cáin Adhamhnáin, the 
poem beginning Carais Padraig, and the Boramha tract. 

Finally, it bears recalling that MD was not composed to form part of 
a chapter book or to be used in a liturgical context. On the contrary, as is 
shown very clearly by its focus on native Irish saints only, MD was to 
form part of the Louvain Thesaurus Antiquitatum Hiberniae, to be placed 
alongside the new histories then being written all over Europe. To this 
end, once in Louvain, the text of MD was first to be translated into Latin 


1 O'DONOVAN, Annala Rioghachta Eireann; SHARPE, Medieval Irish Saints’ Lives, p. 
49-57; cf. O'DONNELL, Father John Colgan, p. 16-17; Ó RIAN, John Colgan's Trias, p. [1-13]. 
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and then published. Although the Latin translation has not survived, Ro- 
bert Godding has stated that the Bollandists appear to have possessed 
either a full or a fragmentary copy of the text, which is occasionally quoted 
in the Acta Sanctorum '^. 


140 GODDING, Irish Hagiography, p. 297. 


CHAPTER 14 
EPILOGUE 


According to the Preface added to the Martyrology of Óengus in the 
period 1170x1174, Oengus had been inspired to compose his text by the 
sight of angels over the grave of a man whose practice was to recount the 
names of the saints of the world ‘on lying down and getting up’’. In the 
prologue and epilogue of the original text, Óengus himself also stressed 
the benefits to be derived from reading or singing the names of the *king- 
folk commemorated by him?. Having already besought Christ in no fewer 
than thirty verses to save his own soul, he finally pleaded that, whether the 
*great boon' — in other words death — reach him at Easter or during Lent, 
the saints whom he had named be ready to convey him into paradise’. 

A poem composed some centuries after Óengus's death states that 
he died on a Friday, but offers no information on the time of year. How- 
ever, his name was added to his other composition, the Martyrology of 
Tallaght, at 11 March, which at least places his death during Lent. His 
longing for salvation will no doubt have received great heart from the 
completion of his two martyrologies. However, what caused him to write 
these texts in the first place is unlikely to have been a simple concern with 
the saving of his own or other souls. If my reading of the evidence is cor- 
rect, then Óengus was responding, most likely at the direction of his abbot 
and in consultation with the community of Tallaght, to an external stim- 
ulus. This stimulus was a decree promulgated at a council held in Aachen 
in 817, which required that a reading be made from a martyrology each 
day at the beginning of the monastic chapter immediately after the office 
of Prime. We have no information on how or when news of the Aachen 
decree reached Tallaght. However, once the intelligence had arrived, it 
would have impressed upon the community not only their presumed lack 
of a written martyrology but also the need to locate the source of a suit- 
able exemplar. It was this need that put in train the whole course of Irish 
martyrological history as we now know it. 


! STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 8-9. 
? Ibid., p. 7-31 (prologue), p. 264-288 (epilogue). 


3 Ibid., p. 288 (1. 561-564). The thirty previous quatrains commence with the formulaic 
rom-shóerae (‘mayst Thou save me’). 
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Almost every chapter of the present volume has turned on the history 
of the Tallaght exemplar, from its origins in Northumbria, to the itinerary 
that it followed en route to the church near Dublin. The additions that 
were made to it on Iona and in Bangor have been identified and, as far as 
possible, provided with a context. The revision undertaken at Tallaght 
itself, together with the metrical version that was composed almost imme- 
diately afterwards, have been the subject of attention. The subsequent 
fortunes of both of these versions have also been examined. The probable 
early treatment of the prose version as a relic is shown here to have been 
followed by its reintroduction and use as a valuable source of entries or 
additions by the martyrologists of the late twelfth century. Very little is 
known of the fortunes of the metrical version until it was provided with a 
substantial preface and commentary in the late twelfth century, at which 
point it began to draw also on external sources, most notably on a version 
of the historical Martyrology of Ado, which had reached Ireland about 
1028. And finally, after some chapters devoted to the fortunes of the his- 
torical martyrologies of both Ado and Usuard in Ireland, we have seen 
how Michéal Ó Cléirigh and his cousin Cü Choigcríche, Óengus's last 
known Irish successors, used the copy of the Martyrology of Tallaght in 
the Book of Leinster, the seinleabhar aosta meamraim (‘venerable old 
vellum book") as an important source of additions to their early seven- 
teenth-century Martyrology of Donegal. In order to complete my survey 
of the history of the Irish martyrological tradition, I shall now provide a 
summary of my findings. 


A Northumbrian Exemplar 


Such native churchmen as Benedict Biscop (f 689), who temporarily 
held the abbacy of SS. Peter and Paul in Canterbury, and who founded the 
monastery of Monkwearmouth in 673/674, played a considerable role in 
the developments that transformed Northumbria into one of the main 
centres of European civilisation during the late seventh and early eighth 
centuries. From one of his many journeys to Rome, Benedict brought 
back John, the precentor of St Peter's in Rome, who instructed the monks 
of Monkwearmouth in the mode of chanting throughout the year^. John 
brought not only a knowledge of computus to Northumbria, he also brought 
expert knowledge on all aspects of devotion to the saints, including the 
calendrical record of their feastdays. We are told by Bede that his writings 


* COLGRAVE — MYNORS, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, p. 388-389. 
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on ‘the celebration of festal days throughout the whole year’ were copied 
by many others elsewhere’. 

The church in Northumbria went on to play a role of major impor- 
tance in the formation of the Hieronymian Martyrology (MH)*. Full ver- 
sions of MH produced in Northumbria during this period found their way 
eastwards to monasteries on the Continent, most notably Echternach in 
Luxembourg, to become the mainline of transmission of the text. In much 
the same way, a breviate version of MH, apparently produced in Lindis- 
farne, found its way northwestwards to Iona, probably about 716, to form 
the basis of the Irish martyrological tradition. 

The Northumbrian character of the breviate version of MH that even- 
tually reached Iona, and from there Ireland, is indicated by the unusual 
emphasis placed on a number of external cults’. Gregory the Great, apostle 
of the English, is the recipient of very special attention; George, later 
patron of all England, is placed first in his list, and there is an obvious 
concern with Mary Magdalene, who in one instance is metamorphosed out 
of Mary of Egypt. A more particular concern with the church of Lindis- 
farne is evidenced by the names of a dozen or so Anglo-Saxons, including 
three bishops, two hermits, and two former members of the community, 
most of whom were affiliated to that church in one way or another. The 
text that later formed the basis of the martyrologies produced at Tallaght 
had clearly spent some time in the Northumbrian monastery of Lindisfarne. 


Iona 


Another major influence on the cultural flowering of Northumbria 
came from the West. Its earliest form was the ‘free education” in scriptural 
studies and training in the monastic life provided in Ireland by masters to 
whom, according to Bede, Northumbrians flocked in great numbers. 
Among those that went into exile in Ireland was Willibrord of Echternach, 
to whom we owe the earliest surviving copy of the Hieronymian Martyr- 
ology. The mission from Iona to Northumbria that led to the founding by 
Bishop Aidan of the church of Lindisfarne and its many daughter-churches, 
built ‘by royal bounty', made possible the instruction locally of ‘English 
children, as well as their elders’ by Irish teachers in what Bede described 
as advanced studies and ‘observance of the discipline of a rule”. 


5 COLGRAVE — MYNORS, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, p. 389. 
5 See above Chapter 1. 

? See Chapter 2. 
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The advanced studies brought by the Irish to Northumbria do not 
appear to have included writings on the feastdays of the saints. However, 
Iona's position as chief among the Irish churches of northern Britain en- 
sured for it continuing contact with Northumbria, and exposed its com- 
munity to a knowledge of local advances in liturgical studies". There is no 
direct evidence to show when a copy of the Lindisfarne breviate version 
of MH first reached Iona. It is unlikely to have been brought there by 
Adomnán, whose second (and last) journey to Northumbria, which in- 
cluded a visit to Ceolfrith at Jarrow, is dated to 687/688". At that stage, 
the breviate martyrology had yet to be compiled, or at least had yet to 
receive the Lindisfarne entries which have been identified in Chapter 2. It 
is more plausible to imagine a connection between the arrival of this text 
in Iona and the conversion of the community there to the ‘Roman’ method 
of calculating the date of Easter, which occurred in 716''. According to 
Bede, Egbert, who up to then had been an exile from Northumbria in Ire- 
land, was instrumental in persuading the monks of Iona to conform to the 
new method? He spent the last thirteen years of his life on the island, 
dying, appropriately enough, on Easter Sunday 729. Before this, while still 
in Ireland, he had been very concerned with spreading the Faith to the 
Continent, and was responsible for sending on the mission several North- 
umbrians then in exile in Ireland, including Willibrord of Echternach". 
His contacts both with his native Northumbria and with the Anglo-Saxon 
missionaries on the Continent would have kept Egbert abreast of liturgical 
developments in the world outside Iona. It is difficult, therefore, to imag- 
ine a more suitable mediator for the arrival on the island of a copy of MH. 

The presence of the martyrology on the island is shown by a number 
of commemorations, including that of Egbert himself on 24 April. Most 
importantly, however, a particular interest in Iona is shown by the in- 
clusion of an almost unbroken list of the island's abbots, extending from 
Columba, founder of the monastery, to Cillíne, who died in 726. Since no 
subsequent abbot of Iona is recorded, we may assume that the exemplar 
used at Tallaght left the island after this date and before 752, when 
Cillíne's successor, likewise named Cillíne, died. 


? COLGRAVE — MYNORS, Bede's Ecclesiastical History, p. 221. 


10 MAC AIRT — MAC NIOCAILL, Annals of Ulster, s. a. 687; ANDERSON — ANDERSON, Life 
of Columba, p. 94. 
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Bangor 


The exemplar that left Iona for Ireland before 752 cannot have gone 
directly to Tallaght, which was yet to be founded. Besides, textual indica- 
tions, of the kind already used to establish the presence of the martyrology 
on the islands of Lindisfarne and Iona, clearly point to the monastery of 
Bangor as its first halting-place in Ireland. Still at the height of its intel- 
lectual and literary achievement in the early eighth century, Bangor could 
look back on a longstanding interest in computus and liturgy. Its contri- 
bution to the martyrology, later to be received and revised at Tallaght, is 
clearly visible in the no fewer than nineteen names of its abbots, out of a 
possible number of twenty-six, contained in that text". Extending from its 
founder Comgall to Tómmae, who died in 794, this record, unique among 
the churches of the Jrish mainland, is further enhanced by an obvious 
interest on the part of ihe martyrologist in Bangor ecclesiastics other than 
abbots. Indeed, in one case a layman associated with an abbot of Bangor is 
mentioned by name. The proximity of its church to Bangor no doubt also 
accounts for the twelve commemorations of clergy affiliated to the rela- 
tively minor church of Movilla, comprising five abbots, an equal number of 
bishops, and one priest. If we except Bangor itself, no other Irish church 
rivals Movilla for the number of its entries. 


Tallaght 


Although we cannot say for certain when a copy of the text left 
Bangor, this is likely to have coincided with the emergence at Tallaght of 
the need for a martyrology. Since first put forward by Rudolf Thurneysen, 
a date of between 797 and 808 had been accepted for the composition of 
the Martyrology of Óengus (MO), and this would place its source, the 
Martyrology of Tallaght (MT), even earlier. However, the latest commem- 
oration preserved in the Martyrology of Oengus marks the death of 
Modimméc, anchorite of Clonkeen in Munster, on 10 December 8115. 
Furthermore, much later commemorations are preserved in MT itself, the 
latest — of Teimnén the anchorite, who was killed by Vikings — dating 
to 828%. Because of several ‘late’ commemorations of this kind, the re- 


' See above Chapter 3. 
15 See Chapter 4. 


16 I do not take into account here the few later non-primary entries, including one ‘on 
Óengus himself and another on Feidlimid mac Crimthainn, king of Munster. 
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ceived date must be emended to after 828. In fact, a later dating is con- 
sistent with the evidence on which Thumeysen relied. His case rested 
principally on the reference in the prologue to MO of the folly of visiting 
the tombs of two Irish kings, of Tara and Leinster — one of whom died in 
797 — which he took to apply to the immediate successors of the two 
kings. However, the immediate descendants of these kings only began to 
hold office together in the year 829, and this situation continued until 833, 
when one of them died. Given the presence in MT of entries dating to as 
late as 828, it is clearly much safer to conclude that Óengus's remark on 
the folly of visiting the graves in question was aimed at the immediate 
descendants. And finally, the need for a martyrology at Tallaght was in 
any case probably first felt in the wake of a decision of a church council 
held in Aachen in 817, which decreed that each church should keep a 
martyrology for use at the office of Prime. 

My case for redating both Tallaght martyrologies to sometime be- 
tween 829 and 833 is predicated on the premise that MO derives from MT. 
Although already articulated by Máel Muire Ua Gormáin in the preface 
to his late twelfth-century martyrology, this premise has never before been 
tested in a systematic way. A collation of the two texts, carried out on the 
basis of such categories as shared entries, correspondence of initial entries, 
unique entries, peculiar spellings, and common errors, proves beyond any 
doubt that Máel Muire's assertion was in keeping with the facts”. 


The Tallaght Contribution 


The church of Tallaght, one of Ireland's two eyes in the ninth-century 
‘Triads of Ireland’, was deeply involved in the anchoritic movement as- 
sociated with the céili Dé (‘clients of God") of the late eighth and early 
ninth centuries". The interest of the community in the liturgy is evident 
from the Stowe Missal, the earliest surviving Irish text of this kind, which 
was written at Tallaght. I argue that Bishop Óengus, who would have had 
responsibility for the liturgy at Tallaght, not only composed the metrical 
martyrology named after him but also reworked, in the image of his com- 
munity’s concerns, the prose text that had reached Tallaght from Bangor". 
In the process, while leaving the Hieronymian sections of the text more or 
less as they were, Oengus added to the sections of Irish additions, begun 


" See above Chapter 5. 
18 MEYER, Triads of Ireland, p. 2. 
? See Chapter 5. 
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on Iona and already augmented in Bangor, numerous names of anchorites 
and scribes or scriptural scholars whose lives had been devoted to the 
promotion of the ideals fostered at Tallaght. Because of the lack of con- 
temporary documentation, many of the Tallaght additions will forever re- 
main nuda nomina. However, it is possible to isolate a number of entries 
specific either to Tallaght itself or to the churches, many of them newly 
founded, that would likewise have promoted anchoritic ideals. Fortunately, 
other céile Dé texts, such as the list of those in oentu (‘union’), with Máel 
Ruain of Tallaght, the ‘Monastery of Tallaght’ and the ‘Rule of Tallaght’ 
provide assistance in identifying additions of this kind”. Reference to 
these texts reveals the names of many other churches, for example, Lis- 
more and Clonmacnoise, involved in the anchoritic movement. Entries 
relating to such churches are also likely to have been added at Tallaght. 
Examination of MT reveals a relatively small number of names that 
were added after c. 830. Some of these have been the subject of discussion 
since the seventeenth century, when John Colgan first commented on the 
evidence for dating the martyrology. Each of the possible additions iden- 
tified by Colgan and others has been examined in detail in Chapter 5, with 
the result that only four names — Oengus, author of the martyrology (11 
March), Feidlimid mac Crimthainn (t 28 August, 847), king of Munster, 
Suairlech (t 23 April, 870), bishop, anchorite and abbot of Clonard, and 
Tuilelaith (t 6 January, 885), abbess of Kildare — can be regarded as cer- 
tain additions to the text. This implies that, as in the cases of other mar- 
tyrologies, MT quickly came to be regarded as a relic, a position which it 
retained until the late twelfth century, when an awakening to the need for 
new liturgical texts appears to have led to the rediscovery of MT and MO. 


Late Twelfth-Century Developments 


A root and branch renewal of the Irish Church, generally known as 
the twelfth-century reform, which was already underway by the late 
eleventh century, appears to have had at first little influence on the mar- 
tyrological tradition. However, at the latest by the 1160s, a need for new 
martyrologies began to impress itself upon the Irish authorities, especially, 
it would seem, at Armagh. Copies of external martyrologies went into 
circulation and fresh copies of the two early ninth-century native martyr- 
ologies were prepared. At the same time, a copy of the historical Martyr- 


20 Ó Riam, Corpus Genealogiarum, §§ 713, 724; GWYNN, Rule of Tallaght; GWYNN - 
PURTON, Monastery of Tallaght. 
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ology of Ado (MA), which had lain, probably in a reliquary, since about 
1028 in Christ Church, the cathedral of the Hiberno-Norse town of Dublin, 
began to attract much wider attention. How this copy of MA originally 
reached Ireland from the Continent is the subject of Chapter 6. 

As the story unfolds, we first find ourselves in the Lotharingian city 
of Metz at the beginning of the eleventh century. About this time, two 
Benedictine monasteries in the town, St-Symphorien and St-Félix (alias 
St-Clément), both of which stood very much under the influence of the 
Gorze reform, were ruled by an Irish abbot. Also about this time, a copy 
of MA was made in one of these monasteries that included many additions 
— of local saints, of saints with Irish connections, and of entries drawn 
from other martyrologies, such as that of Florus. Shortly after its compi- 
lation, a copy of this Metz MA found its way to Cologne where, again at 
the beginning of the eleventh century, there were two monasteries, Gross 
St Martin and St Pantaleon, under the rule of an Irish abbot. Here nu- 
merous additions were again made to the text, some local in character, and 
others relating to Irish cults, including several that had never before found 
admission to continental martyrologies. 

A pilgrimage to Rome undertaken in 1028 by Sitriuc, Hiberno-Norse 
king of Dublin, which appears to have passed through Cologne, provided 
the occasion necessary for the transfer of a copy of the Metz/Cologne mar- 
tyrology to Ireland. Sitriuc was on the point of founding Christ Church, 
Dublin's first cathedral, and his visit to Cologne would doubtless have 
been inspired by his wish not so much to procure a copy of the martyr- 
ology as to assemble a collection of relics worthy of his great undertaking. 
Sancta Colonia was noted for its relics and those kept in Christ Church, as 
recorded in two later lists, include many that clearly originated in that 
city’. In any case, the copy of the Cologne martyrology remained in 
Christ Church, probably in the same repository as the relics, for well over 
a century, until, in response to the liturgical reawakening of the period after 
about 1160, it began to circulate. In the process, several new layers of 
entries were added to the Christ Church text, culminating in additions 
made after the arrival of the English in Dublin in 1169. 

Most of the martyrologies that were composed in the late twelfth 
century used the Christ Church martyrology as a source. It was first put to 
use in a minor way, by Áed Mac Crimthainn, to augment the Book of 
Leinster copy of the Martyrology of Tallaght. Not long afterwards, be- 
tween 1168 and 1170, Máel Muire Ua Gormáin, author of the metrical 
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and vernacular Martyrology of Gorman (MG), and abbot of Knock 
Abbey, near Louth, in south-east Ulster, drew from it a small number of 
entries, mainly relating to Metz. However, Máel Muire's preferred source 
of entries on non-Irish saints was another external exemplar, a copy of 
the Martyrology of Usuard (MU) brought to Ireland from Winchester”. 
This is the first known Irish copy of the most popular of all historical mar- 
tyrologies but it left no other traces”. For his native saints, Mael Muire 
depended, almost exclusively, on a copy of the Maryrology of Tallaght. 

Shortly after Máel Muire Ua Gormáin had composed MG, an Armagh 
cleric began work on the commentary that has ever since accompanied 
the metrical text of the Martyrology of Oengus*. Although he had access 
to a great variety of other sources — which included MG, MT, the Liber 
Hymnorum, some narrative material on the saints in Latin and Irish, gene- 
alogies, and topographical texts of the dindshenchas type — the Com- 
mentator regularly turned to the Christ Church MA whenever he needed 
further information on non-Irish saints. Moreover, by naming his source 
as Gregory's martyrologium romanum, he identified Archbishop Gregory 
(f 1161) of Dublin as the person responsible for having put the Christ 
Church text into circulation. 


Four Late Twelfth-Century Irish Martyrolopies 


In addition to the annotated MT, MG and the Commentary on MO, 
all of which belong in the third quarter of the twelfth century, four other 
native martyrologies can be dated, with greater or lesser confidence, to 
about this time or a little later. The martyrologies of Drummond (MDr), 
Turin (MTur), Cashel (MC), and the Irish copy of the Martyrology of 
York (IMY) also reflected the need of the Irish church for freshly copied 
and updated texts relating to daily devotion to the saints. In satisfying this 
need, the Augustinian canons regular, who had, by the 1150s, a network 
of houses throughout Ireland, appear to have played a central role. Indeed, 
there are grounds for supposing that the canons were involved in the 
composition of almost every known martyrology from this period. The 
exemplar of MT may have come from the house of canons in Lorrha, and 
the author of MG was a canon regular, as was, almost certainly, the cleric 
responsible for the Commentary on MO. Similarly, the text of MDr, which 


? See above Chapter 7. 
23 See Chapter 11 for a discussion of the transmission of MU in Ireland. 
24 See Chapter 8. 
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is likely to have been composed at Armagh, has a markedly Augustinian 
character”. Drawing heavily on the Christ Church MA for its non-Irish 
saints, MDr used a copy of MO, complete with Commentary, for its en- 
tries on Irish saints. Clearly, once composed, the Commentary on MO 
proved exceptionally popular. This is also evident in the Turin martyr- 
ology (MTur), whose sources comprised principally an annotated version 
of MO and, more occasionally, a Hieronymian-type text similar to MT. 
An annotated version of MO supplied almost the whole of the text of the 
so-called Martyrology of Cashel (MC), which, despite its title, is likely to 
have been written at Lismore. Unlike all other texts discussed in this vol- 
ume, MC is preserved not in manuscript but in extracts published in the 
works of John Colgan. 

The exemplar of the fragmentary Irish version of the metrical Mar- 
tyrology of York (MY), which survives alongside the text of MTur in the 
lower margins of the first five folios of the Turin manuscript, could have 
reached Ireland at any stage after the eighth century, when its remote 
source was composed at York. Basically a mnemonic text, IMY was most 
probably composed in a Midlands church or convent. 


The Martyrology of the Regensburg Schottenkloster (MReg) 


Such was the popularity of MO that a copy appears even to have 
reached Regensburg in southern Germany, where an Irish monastery 
(Schottenkloster) had been founded at the end of the eleventh century. 
The chance survival of a fragment of a martyrology compiled in Regens- 
burg in the late eleventh century, with some entries drawn from the Mar- 
tyrology of Óengus, shows that the monks of the Schottenkloster must 
have brought a copy of this text with them. This copy continued in use as 
a source up to the end of the twelfth century, as is shown by the Bavarian 
recension of Hermann the Lame's martyrology, compiled before 1156, 
and by the Martyrology of Tegernsee, written after 1173, both of which 
drew Irish saints from MO”. A seventeenth-century paper copy of a mar- 
tyrology originally belonging to the Regensburg Schottenkloster (MReg) 
preserves the most complete set of entries on Irish saints in any continental 
text. Moreover, comparison of its list of Irish feasts with the corresponding 
entries in MO again reveals a remarkable level of conformity. For ex- 
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ample, 39 of the 43 entries for the period January to March almost fully 
reflect the corresponding complement of saints in MO. 


The Reception in Ireland of the Martyrology of Usuard (MU) 


For its non-Irish saints, the Regensburg martyrology drew on a 
heavily abbreviated copy of MU, by far the most popular of the medieval 
historical martyrologies. As we have seen, a Winchester copy of MU, 
which had reached Ireland in the 1160s, was extensively used by Máel 
Muire Ua Gormáin for his entries on non-Irish saints in MG. No further 
trace of the presence of this version of MU in Ireland has been preserved. 
However, several copies of MU, mostly based on English exemplars, have 
survived from the period after the English conquest”. The earliest of these 
was copied for the Augustinian canons of the abbey of St Thomas in Dub- 
lin sometime before the end of the thirteenth century. On its way to Dub- 
lin, if not in Dublin itself, the exemplar of this copy passed through some 
church with an active interest in the cults of English and Welsh saints. 
The particular concern with Wales, evident not only in some entries in the 
martyrology but also in the calendar that accompanies it, may stem from 
the fact that the prior of the abbey of St Thomas from 1270 to 1289, about 
the time that the manuscript was compiled, was ‘Thomas the Welshman'. 
Interestingly, although it was made for a house of canons, the text of the 
martyrology agrees very closely with the standard Dominican version of 
MU, which originated in Paris about the middle of the thirteenth century. 

A. feature of the martyrology is its lack of interest in native Irish 
cults. This is also the case in the only other full version of MU to have 
survived in Ireland, the late fifteenth-century Youghal martyrology, which 
features only two Irish saints, Brendan and Colmán of Cloyne. On the 
other hand, a very large number of entries relating to members of the 
Franciscan order bears out the provenance of the martyrology in the local 
friary. By contrast with its paucity of Irish saints, the Youghal text of MU 
contains numerous additions relating to the island of Britain, which show 
clearly that its remote exemplar had spent some time in England. Before 
reaching England, it appears to have received a number of additions, many 
of them relating to churches in Normandy, on the Continent. 

A fragmentary version of MU, likewise Franciscan in character, which 
was kept at the Augustinian abbey of St Mary in Navan, County Meath, 
has been preserved among the manuscripts of Sir James Ware. While its 
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entries are preserved for only 41 days, these reveal a text very close to that 
of the Youghal martyrology. The only other Irish version of MU to have 
survived, likewise a fragment, is again owed to the intervention of Sir 
James Ware. It consists of two identical copies of a number of jottings 
made by Ware in the early seventeenth century from an ‘old martyrology’ 
belonging to the college of Killeen, in the barony of Skreen, County 
Meath. Unfortunately, Ware's interest in the text was limited almost en- 
tirely to its Irish feasts, so that little or no information is available on the 
character of the basic Usuardian text. 


The Transmission of the Martyrology of Óengus (MO); 1350-1550 


The period from 1350 onwards was marked throughout Christendom 
by the emergence of what is termed devotio moderna, a resurgence in 
spirituality that led to a reform of the various orders; Augustinian canons 
regular, Cistercians, Franciscans, Dominicans and Augustinian monks. 
This development left its mark on the transmission of the records of the 
Irish saints. Thus, the fact that all eight surviving manuscript copies of the 
Martyrology of Óengus (MO) date from the period beginning about 1400 
is doubtless a consequence of this reawakening to the need for ecclesi- 
astical reform, which was accompanied by a more general revival in Irish 
affairs. I have described the surviving manuscripts and reflected on the 
milieu in which each of them was completed, in as far as this is now as- 
certainable??. Characteristic of the revival in spirituality and learning of the 
period was a concern with remote origins and a desire to possess copies 
of the earliest available literary monuments. The martyrology written by 
Óengus in the early ninth century met all the criteria needed to stimulate 
the interest of Irish patrons of learning. Association with an abbey ac- 
counts for the survival of one manuscript only. For the rest, it was the lit- 
erary tastes either of prelates of the church or of lay patrons that ensured 
the preservation of manuscript witness to the Martyrology of Óengus. 


The Martyrology of Donegal (MD) 


The latest copy of MO was made by the early seventeenth-century 
Franciscan hagiographer Míchéal Ó Cléirigh. This same copyist was re- 
sponsible for the unique surviving copy of the Martyrology of Gorman 
(MG). However, Míchéal Ó Cléirigh's most important contribution to the 


2 See above Chapter 12. 
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eight-hundred-year old tradition was unquestionably the Martyrology of 
Donegal (MD), which survives in two copies of one basic recension, both 
written almost entirely by him”. The first of these, the shorter version, was 
dated from the convent of the Franciscans of Donegal in the year 1628. 
The second version, which Ó Cléirigh annotated heavily, was completed 
on 19 April, 1630. 

In composing the basic text, which, true to its title, is limited to Irish 
saints, Míchéal Ó Cléirigh and his collaborator Cá Choigcriche Ó Cléirigh 
used a copy of MG — probably the exemplar of the surviving copy of this 
text. To this they added occasionally material drawn from MO, MT, MR, 
various Lives of saints, and, where appropriate, from what may have been 
a preliminary draft of the Annals of the Four Masters (AFM). In the longer 
version, extensive notes were added to the basic text by Míchéal Ó Cléirigh 
from a variety of sources, among them the hagiographical portion of the 
Book of Leinster. Genealogies were drawn from two main sources, a draft 
copy of Genealogiae Regum et Sanctorum Hiberniae (GRSH), and the 
metrical Naémhshenchas náemh nÉireann (‘lore of the saints of Ireland’). 
Lives of saints, usually identified by name, were used wherever available, 
and further information was drawn from miscellaneous sources, such as the 
poem beginning Carais Pádraig puirt Mhacha (‘Patrick loved Armagh"), 
Leabhar Iomann (‘Book of Hymns/Liber Hymnorum), Cain Adhamhnáin 
(‘Law of Adomnan’), and some poems in an Bhóramha Laighean (‘the 
Leinster cattle-tribute’). After the arrival of MD in Louvain in 1630, an- 
notation continued, albeit much less extensively, and mainly in notes added 
by Hugh Ward and John Colgan. The Louvain Franciscans were then 
busily preparing for their grand scheme to publish a new history of Irish 
Christianity, with a view to informing and illuminating the great religious 
disputes of the day. 


Conclusion 


When starting out on his metrical version of the Martyrology of 
Tallaght, Óengus wrote that he would seek out the saints in their little 
books". I, too, have sought out all written traces that I could discover of 
Irish martyrologies, bringing them together for the first time in a single 
volume. The results of this procedure have been far-reaching, not only in 
terms of the ongins of the record, which are traceable to Northumbria, but 


? See Chapter 13. 
30 STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 29 (M. 289-290). 
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also in terms of its early and more recent history, which reveal the extra- 
ordinary influence of the Tallaght texts. Between them, the Martyrology 
of Tallaght and the Martyrology of Oengus, both very probably written 
by Oengus, have left their mark on almost every part of the record. More- 
over, a copy of the latter text, brought to Regensburg in the late twelfth 
century, subsequently served as a source of entries in several southern 
German martyrologies. Although Óengus saw much profit in his own work 
for both ignorant and wise, little can he have imagined that its influence 
would endure so long and extend so far’’. 


31 STOKES, Martyrology of Oengus, p. 267 (IL. 77-84). 
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1. A CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE OF REDACTIONS 


Francia (590x600 or 626x627) 
The Gallican Hieronymian martyrology, composed either at Auxerre 
or Luxeuil, stands at the head of the entire Irish martyrological tradition. 


Northumbria (before 700) 

Copies of the Gallican text began to circulate in Northumbria, in- 
cluding versions of both manuscript families (E / 4 B S W) and at least one 
breviate version (Ð). 


Northumbria (710x715) 

The breviate version underlying the Martyrology of Tallaght (MT) 
was composed, possibly at Lindisfarne; it drew on P, a version akin to E, 
and already differentiated versions of 4 B S W. 


Iona, Scotland (715x740?) 
The Lindisfarne breviate version reached Iona, where it received many 
additions of non-Hieronymian names. 


Bangor, north-east Ulster (740x815?) 
The augmented Iona copy of the breviate version arrived at Bangor, 


and had added to it many names associated with that church and its hinter- 
land. 


Tallaght, near Dublin (828x833) 
The Bangor copy of the breviate version finally arrived at Tallaght. 
Here a considerable number of names of ecclesiastics associated with the 


churches involved in the so-called anchoritic or céile Dé movement were 
added to it. 


Metz/Cologne/Dublin (1000x1030) 

Shortly after 1000, a copy of MA was made at a Benedictine church 
in Metz (probably St-Symphorien), which was then governed by an Irish 
abbot. Among the many additions made to it were Irish feasts. This ver- 
sion of MA was subsequently used in two Benedictine monasteries in 
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Cologne (Gross Sankt Martin and St. Pantaleon), governed by an Irish 
abbot in the early eleventh century, and a copy was brought from Cologne 
to Dublin to mark the foundation of Christ Church c. 1030. Another copy 
of the Cologne version found its way to Lund in Dania (now in Sweden). 
Many more additions were made to the text in Cologne and, at a later 
stage, in Dublin and Lund. 


Regensburg (1050?/1070x1200) 

There are traces of the presence of a copy of MO in Regensburg in 
the late eleventh century, brought there by Irish Benedictine monks, and 
used to supply additions of mainly Irish feasts to local martyrologies. This 
copy of MO continued in use at least up to the end of the twelfth century. 


Lorrha?, north Tipperary (before c. 1152) 
The Tallaght copy of the breviate version may have been preserved 
here, possibly in a reliquary, together with the so-called Stowe Missal. 


North Munster or East Leinster (1160s) 

Here a largely faithful copy of the Tallaght text was made by Áed 
Mac Crimthainn, scribe of the Book of Leinster (TCD MS 1339, FLK MS 
A3), with the addition of a few names and other details drawn from the 
Christ Church copy of MA. 


Knock Abbey, Louth (1168x1170) 

The Augustinian canon Máel Muire Ua Gormáin wrote a vernacular 
metrical martyrology (MG), drawing its Irish saints mainly from MT and 
its non-Irish saints from a Winchester copy of MU, with additions from 
the Christ Church copy of MA. 


Armagh (1170x1174) 

Probably under the direction of Flann Ua Gormáin, likewise an Au- 
gustinian canon and Head of the School of Armagh, a substantial Commen- 
tary, Preface and Glosses were added to MO. These were mainly written 
in the vernacular, with much material drawn from the recently compiled 
MG, from MT, and from the Christ Church MA (MCh). This version of 
the Commentary stands at the head of the z line of transmission. About 
the same time, again possibly under the direction of Flann Ua Gormáin, a 
Latin martyrology comprising non-Irish saints drawn almost exclusively 
from the Christ Church MA, and Irish saints drawn mainly from the now 
annotated Armagh version of MO, was prepared, apparently for the church 
of Glendalough. This was the Martyrology of Drummond (MDr). 
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Midlands (1170s) 

A fresh copy of the Commentary on MO was made in some Midlands 
church, possibly Seirkieran, with additions and modifications in line with 
local preference. This version stands at the head of the y line of trans- 
mission. It was used as a source by the compilers of the Martyrology of 
Turin (MTur) and Martyrology of Cashel (MC). 


Manuscript Transmission of MO (1400x1600) 

From about 1400 onwards, new copies were made of MO in various 
centres, some ecclesiastical, others secular. It would appear that these 
copies, which account for the surviving witnesses to MO, were usually 
made for patrons imbued with Renaissance rather than liturgical interests. 


Bundrowes, Donegal (1625x1630) 

The most recent Irish martyrology, the so-called Martyrology of Don- 
egal (MD), was compiled in the Franciscan place of refuge at Bundrowes 
by Michéal Ó Cléirigh in collaboration with his cousin Cü Choigcríche, 
both of whom were friars. Almost exclusively confined to Irish saints, this 


martyrology is largely based on the late twelfth-century Martyrology of 
Gorman (MG). 
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3. THE MARTYROLOGY OF ÓENGUS IN GERMANY: 
A STEMMA 


Metrical Tallaght version 
(828-833) 
See appendix 2 above 


Regensburg copy 

o (1050-1075) 
Regensburg fragment (EF) 
(1050-1075) 


Bavarian recension of Hermann the Lame 
(before 1156) 


Tegernsee martyrology (T) 
Augsburg I, 2 
(after 1173) 


Manuscripts of Bavarian recension 
Clm 5256 (C); OÓL 332 (S); Clm 1071 (O); Clm 22058 (W) 
(before 1200) 


Martyrology of Regensburg Schottenkloster 
Regensburg SWS 40 
(1651) 
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5. IRISH STEMMA OF THE MARTYROLOGIES 


Martyrology of Ado (MA) 
(c. 855) 


Metz version of MA 
(c. 1000-1010) 


Cologne version of Metz MA 
(c. 1010-1030) 
| 
Christ Church copy of Cologne/Metz MA 
(c. 1030) 


Annotated MT, MG, MDr 
(c. 1160-1175) 
See appendix 2 above 


Christ Church copy of Ado (MCh) 
Dublin, TCD 576 
(after 1253) 
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OF ADO (MA) AND USUARD (MU) 


Martyrology of Usuard (MU) 
(c. 860) 


Winchester copy of MU 


Martyrology of Gorman 
See appendix 2 above 


Dominican version of MU 
(c. 1250) 
| 
Martyrology of Abbey 
of St Thomas 
Dublin, TCD 97 
(after 1253) 


Franciscan version of MU 
(before 1400) 


"ui. 


Youghal martyrology Navan martyrology 
Berlin, Staatsbibl. Preuss. Kultur. Oxford, Bodl. R B 486 
Theol. Lat. Fol. 703 (before 1400?) 


(1480-1500) 
Killeen martyrology 
London, BL 4787; 
Dublin TCD 568 
(early 17th century) 
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— of Canterbury: 9, 23, 50-51, 54, 251 
— of Capua: 50 
— of Hippo: 9, 150-151, 209, 223, 254, 
262 

e rule of: 119, 151 

e translation of: 168. 
* See also Augustinian 
Augustus bogus saint: 28 
Aurelianus: 32 
Autisius bogus name; 19 
Auxilius (Auxillus): 125-126 


Bachél bogus saint: 169 

Báetán (Báethán, Baitanus): 164, 241, 
243, 264 

Báethíne (Baithin(e), Bôethine): 125, 
184-186, 235, 237-238 

— a. Of Iona: 58, 60, 68, 138, 238 

» genealogy of: 194 

Bairre: see Finbarr 

Bairrfhind (Barrfhind, Barrinnus): 153, 
170, 237, 242 

Baitanus: see Báetán 

Baíthéne (Baithin(e)): see Baethine 

Balbina (Baluina) bogus name: 20, 110 

Baltianus: 60 
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Banbän (Banbannus) of Leighlin: 152, 
206, 242 

Barnabas: 187 

Barra: see Finbarr 

Bartholomew ap.: 35, 190 

Basilla: 20, 40 

Basolus of Reims: 129 

Beagán: see Beccán 

Beanus: see Beóán 

Bearach: see Berach 

Bearchán: see Berchán 

Beccán (Beagán, Beccanus): 61, 184, 
186, 236, 238, 264, 308 

Becket: see Thomas 

Beda (Bede): see General Index 

Beinéan: see Benén 

Benedictus (Benedict): XIX, 117, 139, 
209, 218 

— disciple of: 132, 142 

— in Cologne: 134, 210 

— Life of: 52. 

* See also Benedictine 

Benén (Beinéan) of Armagh: 67 

— Life of: 302 

Beoáed (Beoanus) of Ardcarn: 152, 235, 
305 

Beoán (Beanus): 169, 239 

Beoguin (Beogáes) mac Daigre a. of 
Bangor: 67-68 

Berach (Bearach) a. of Bangor: 67 

— of Termonbarry: 263, 278 

« Life of: 278, 301 

Berardus of Carbio m.: 256 

Berchán (Bearchán, Berchanus): 125 
184, 242, 244, 307 

— of Eigg: 60 

Bernardinus (Bernardine) of Siena: 255 

Beronicus: 18 

Beuno (Bugno): 78-79 

Bile bogus name: 157 

Birin of Wessex: 250 

Birstan b. of Winchester: 250 

Blaan of Dumblane: 138 

— of Kingarth: 61, 239 

Bláthmac (Blathmethus) bogus saint: 239 

— son of Flann of Iona: 92-93, 100 


Bóethíne: see Báethíne 

Bonaventura (Bonaventure) of Lyon: 
255-256 

Bonifatius (Boniface) ap. of Germany: 
188, 220, 221, 251 

— pope: 16, 

Botulf of Ikanho: 123, 137 

Bran: 237 

Brandanus: see Brendan 

Branwaladr: 167 

Bréanainn: see Brendan 

Brecc (Bricín, Breccín): 105 

Breccán (Brecanus): 184, 237, 264 

Brendan (Brandanus, Bré(a)nainn) of 
Birr: 113, 242, 307 

— of Clonfert: 113, 138, 152, 201, 237, 
251, 258, 302, 305, 325 
» Life of: 302, 305 

Bricín of Tomregan: 240, 309 

Bríg (Brígh): 305 

— ghost saint: 206, 219 

Brigit (Brigid, Brigida) of Kildare: XIX, 
3, 8-9, 13, 68, 71, 120-121, 138, 163, 
189, 192, 221, 225-226, 233, 250-251, 
258, 263, 265, 305, 309 

— hymn in praise of: 294, 306 

— Life of: 301, 304-305 

Brigitona: 20 

Briüinsech: 162-163 

Broccán (Brocanus): 238, 240 

— hymn by: 190, 306 

Bruno archb. of Cologne: 134-135 

Bugno: see Beuno 

Buite: 242 

Burrus: 33 


Cadoc of Llancarfan: 253, 258-259 

Caecilia (Cecilia): 19, 100 

Caesarius (Cesarius) of Rome: 134 

Caillín of Fenagh, Life of: 302 

Caimín: see Cammíne 

Cainer: 162-163 

Cainnech (Cainneach, Canicus, Canice) 
of Aghaboe / Kilkenny: 84, 152, 226, 
251, 300, 305, 308 

— Life of: 84 
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Cairech Dergáin: 234, 241, 258, 265 

— genealogy of: 194 

Cairlán: 164 

Caimech (Cairnechus, Camachus) of Du- 
lane: 138-140, 162, 184, 237 

Cairpre Crom (Cruinn) a./b. of Clonmac- 
noise: 80, 100, 112-113, 152, 302 

Calephus: 254 

Calista: 32 

Callinia: 32 

Callistus: 189 

Calocerus: 40 

Calorus: 32 

Cammíne (Caimín) of Inis Celtra: 236, 
303 

Candida: 184 

Candidus: 245 

Canice (Canicus): see Cainnech 

Caoide: 306 

Caoimhghin: see Kevin 

Caornán: 299 

Caradic (Carannog): 78-79 

Carilis: 60 

Carnachus: see Cairnech 

Carthach (Carthachus, Cartagus) of Kil- 
car: 309. 

* See also Mochuta 

Cas of Leighlin: 170 

Cassius: 32 

— of Verona (Bonn): 133 

Catharina (Katerina, Catherine), feast in 
Cologne: 134 

Cathróe of Metz / Waulsort: 3, 128-129, 
138, 226 

Cathub: 164 

Ceadda (Cedda) b.: 123, 252, 258 

Ceallach: see Cellach 

Ceann Faoladh: see Cenn Fáelad 

Cecilia: see Caecilia 

Cedda: see Ceadda 

Céle a.: 235 

Celestis b. of Metz: 129-130 

Celianus (Cilianus, Chelianus, Kilian) of 
Würzburg: 71, 103, 114-115, 131, 133, 
226, 233, 245,310-311 


Cellach (Ceallach, Celsus) archb. of Ar- 
magh: 149, 199, 305 
— b. of Middle Angles: 48 
Cellachán: 159 
Celsus (Celsius): 19, 21, 30, 169 
* See also Cellach 
Cenn Fáelad (Ceann Faoladh) of Bangor: 
67, 236, 264, 306 
Censorianus bogus name: 34 
Ceolfrith of Monkwearmouth-Jarrow: 13, 
23-24, 124, 318 
Ceprius: 169 
Cerea in Africa: 241 
Cesarius: see Caesarius 
Cétfaid: 160 
Cheranus (Cheren): see Ciarán 
Chilianus: see Celianus/Kilian 
Cholunchille: see Colum Cille 
Christianus bogus name: 33 
Christina: 187 
Christopher: 30, 245 
Christus: see Iesus 
Chrysothelus: 37 
Cianán of Duleek: 152, 242 
Ciar (Cyara): 162, 184, 241, 263 
— daughter of Dub Rea: 107 
Ciarán (Cheren, Cheranus, Keranus, 
Kyeranius): 71, 107, 236, 245 
— of Belach Duin: 215 
— of Clonmacnoise: 138, 152, 191, 201, 
222, 240, 251, 258, 305 
e genealogy of: 194 
» Life of: 302, 305 
— of Ráith Maige: 164-165 
— of Seirkieran: 201, 208, 235, 264 
e Life of: 301, 304-305 
— of Tubbrid: 242 
Ciaróc: 264-265 
Cilianus: see Celianus 
Cillíne: 58, 62, 306 
— Droichtech a. of Iona: 58-59, 61-62, 
318 
— Fota a. of Iona: 58-59, 61-62, 318 
Ciriacus (Ciricus): see Cyriacus 
Cirilla: 169 
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Cirillus: see Cyrillus 
Cirinus: see Quirinus 
Clara (Clare): 255-256 
Claudfilus: 169 
Clement (Clemens) b. of Metz: 129-130 
Clementinus: 189 
Cóelán: see Mochóe 
Cóemán (Coemanus): 238 
* See also Mochóemóc 
Cóemgein: see Kevin 
Colcu: 85 
Colma: 304 
Colmán (Colmanus): 126, 169, 234, 239, 
241-242, 264, 306, 310 
— genealogy of: 194 
-— mac Duach: 308 
— mac Léinín of Cloyne: 152, 242, 258, 
304-305, 325 
— mac Luacháin: 169, 184 
— Muilinn: 162, 290 
— of Dartry: 170 
— of Glendalough: 152 
— of Moray: 61 
* See also Colomannus, Colum, Colum- 
banus, Mocholméc 
Colomannus: 245 
Colonatus: 245, 310 
Colum (Columba, Colomb, Colum, Col- 
man): 238, 240, 243 
— a. of Bangor: 72 
— Cille (Columba, Cholunchille) of 
Derry/Iona: 3, 9, 13, 58, 60-61, 65-66, 
68, 72, 84, 120-121, 138, 151-152, 
180, 191, 197, 200, 211, 225-226, 
236, 238, 245, 251, 258-259, 298, 
309, 318 
+ Amkhra of: 307 
» familia of: 59, 92 
» Life of: 60-61, 63, 65-67, 70, 218, 
302, 305, 307 
» mother of: 309 
» poems by: 307 
— of Donaghmore: 117 
— of Kingarth: 61 
— of Sens: 117 
— of Terryglass: 115, 150 


Columbanus of Bobbio / Luxeuil: XXI, 
4, 9, 65, 68, 225-226, 233 

Comgall (Comgallus) a. of Bangor: 3, 
63, 65-68, 75, 138, 163, 226, 237, 264, 
305, 318 
e genealogy of: 194 

— of Galloon: 153-154 

Comgan: 235 

Conall: 162 

Conamail a. of Iona: 59 

Conan of Eigg: 60 

Conandil: see Mochonna 

Condmach a. of Armagh/Áth Siláin: 93 

Congalach of Eigg: 60 

Conláed (Conlathus) of Kildare: 152, 
190, 237 

Constantinus: 11 

* See also Custantin 

Coranus: 60 

Corcrán the Cleric: 161, 220 

Cormac (Cormacus): 184, 237 

— of Trim: 152, 235 

— son of Cuilennán k. of Cashel: 160 

+ poem by: 307 

— Ua Liatháin: 90, 237 

Corman (Cormania) of Lismore: 219 

Cornelius pope: 105, 300 

Cotidus: see Cutidus 

Crato: 254 

Crescentius: 168 

Cristán: 149 

Critán (Mochritóc): 164, 184, 237 

— of Bangor: 67, 162-163 

Cróine of Tallaght: 76 

Crónán (Cronanus): 13, 164, 213, 234, 
238, 242, 263 

— of Bangor: 65, 67 

— of Roscrea: 152, 237 

Cruaidh: 306 

Cruimmíne (Cruimin): 238, 308 

Cruimthir bogus name: 218 

Cu Bretan of Movilla: 69 

Cuacca of Kilcock: 184, 237 

Cuan (Cuannanus): 191, 216, 219, 234, 
236 

Cuangus: 235, 264 
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Cuanna (Cuannus): 191, 216, 219, 234, 
236 

Cuannanus: see Cúán 

Cuculanus: 60 

Cuimmíne (Cumméne, Cuimín, Cumi- 
nus): 164 

— Find of Iona: 58, 218, 235 

— Fota mac Fiachna of Clonfert: 152, 
190, 242 
. genealogy of: 194 

— of Bangor: 67 

— of Connor poem by: 296, 305 

— of Eigg: 60 

Cuimnech a. of Finglas: 91 

Cumman (Cummain): 184, 238 

Cunibertus b. of Cologne: 134 

Curcach of Cloonlogher: 309 

Curitán (Curitanus) of Rosemarkie: 61, 
170, 306 

Curnán Beag: 293 

Curphinus: 239 

Custantín (Constantinus) of Rahan: 201, 
264 

Cuthbert (Cutbrictus): 9, 22, 33, 48-49, 
72,251 

Cutidus (Cotidus): 32 

Cyara: see Ciar 

Cyniburg (Keneburga) of Gloucester: 
124-125 

Cyprianus of Carthage: XX, 191 

Cyriacus (Ciriacus): 15, 20-21, 186, 215 

Cyrillus (Cirillus): 33, 108 


Dabhaodóg: 309 

Dachóe: see Mochóe 

Dagán (Daganus) of Ennereilly: 160, 240 

Dagilla bogus saint: 169 

Daig mac Cairill of Inishkeen: 153, 239 

— genealogy of: 194 

Dairchell of Glendalough: 152 

Dalbach (Dalbhach) of Coole Abbey: 86, 
305 

Dallán: 298, 307 

Daniel: 164 

— of Ceuta: 257 

* See also Deiniol 


Darbiled (Daruiledana): 239 

Darí: 169, 213 

— ghost name: 157 

Dassius: 28 

Dauid b. of St David's: 31, 41, 78-79, 
123, 167, 209, 252-253, 258-259 

Declan (Declanus) of Ardmore: 152, 265, 
293 

— Life of: 302, 305 

Deicola: 294 

Deiniol (Daniel) of Bangor: 78-79 

Depletorus: 33 

Derlugdach of Kildare: 74 

Derthrea (Dorothaea): 218 

Desiderius b. of Auxerre: 261 

Diarmait (Diarmaid, Diarmetius): 239, 
293 

— grandson of Áed Rón: 86, 90 

— of Inis Clothrann: 234, 263, 307 

« genealogy of: 194 

Dímma (Díoma) Dub of Connor: 152, 
290, 293 

Dímmán (Modímmóc) of Kildromin / 
Clonkeen: 85-87, 94, 242, 319 

Díocha: 318 

Dionysius: 188, 260 

Dioscorus: 36 

Diraid of Ferns: 152 

Dobheóg: see Mobeóc 

Dochonna: see Mochonna 

Dochutu b. at Slane: 85 

Doctor bogus name: 19 

Dodímmóc: see Modímmóc 

Dogranus: 242 

Domangart (Domungartus): 236 

Dominicus (Dominic) founder of Domi- 
nicans: 253, 257 

Dominus: see lesus 

Domnall: 159 

Donatus: 21, 27, 33 

— of Campania: 11 

Doncadus: see Dinchad 

Donnán: 305 

— of Eigg: 60, 179-180, 186, 192, 236, 
303 

Dorbéne a. of Iona: 59 
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Dorothaea: see Derthrea 

Dreconus: 32 

Drusus: 21, 188 

Dub Scuile of Derrynaflan: 113 

Dubhán: 306 

— of Rinn Dubháin: 303 

Dubhthach: 306 

Dublitir of Finglas: 89, 93, 169, 237, 
264-265 

Düilech: 126 

Dünchad (Doncadus) a. of Iona: 59, 184, 
237 

Dunstan (Dunstanus) archb.: 124, 252, 
258 


Eadberht (Euchbrit): 48-49, 72 

Eadburga (Edburga): 252, 259, 261-262 

Eadmundus: see Edmund 

Éanna: see Énna 

Earnán mac Eoghain: 291 

Ebicianus: 32 

Ecgberht: see Egbert 

Ecgfrith son of Oswiu k. of Northumbria: 
44, 57-58 

Edanus: see Áedán 

Edburga: see Eadburga 

Edilaldus: see Ethilwald 

Ediltrudis: 251 

Edmund archb. of Canterbury: 123, 259 

Edmund (Eadmundus, Admundus) k. 
and m.: 123, 252, 259 

Edwardus k. and confessor: 122-123 

— k. and m.: 123, 252, 258 

Egbert (Ichtbrichtán, Ecgberht, Ecbrich- 
tus, Egbertus) of Iona: 48-49, 62, 165- 
166, 236, 242, 318 

Egemonus: 107 

Egena: 21 

Egidius: see Aegidius 

Eirnín: see Ernín 

Eithne: 185 

— mother of Colum Cille: 309 

Eláir (Hilarius) of Loch Cré: 83 

Electach: 169 

Eleusippus: see Tergemini 

Eleutherius: 4 


Eligius b. of Noyon-Tournai: 168 

Eliphius m. at Toul: 134 

Elizabeth: 15, 114, 245 

Elphegius: see Alphege 

Eltíne: 162-163 

Énán (Aenanus, Enanus): 184, 234 

— of Drumrath (Drumraney): 222, 239- 
240 | 
» genealogy of: 194 

— of Eigg: 60 

Endeus: see Énna 

Enianus: 32 

Énna (Éanna, Endeus): 216, 235, 264, 
305 

Eochaid: 114 

— a./b. at Tallaght: 76, 88 

— of Uisnech: 289 

Eochu grandson of Tuathal: 93 

Eogan (Eoganus) b. of Ardstraw: 126, 
152, 240 

— genealogy of: 194 

Eolang (Olan): 103, 110, 240, 304 

Ephenicus: 33 

Epiphany: see Iesus 

Eptatus: 31 

Erasmus: 30 

Erc (Ercus, Ercanus): 158, 184, 237, 264 

— of Slane: 191, 242 

Ercnat (Ercnait): 184, 263 

Erennán: see Airennán 

Erhard: 232 

Ericbirt: see Herbert 

Ernach: 184 

Ernín (Eirnín): 158 

— of Cremchaill: 157 

— of Leighlin: 170 

Etchén (Etchanus, Eichenus, Ethianus) of 
Clonfad: 125, 181-182, 201, 234, 263 

— genealogy of: 194 

Ethelburga: 252, 259 

Ethelwold (Athelwoldus) b. of Winches- 
ter: 250, 252, 259 

Etherius (Eucherius, Eucheir) b. of Vi- 
enne: 168 

Ethianus: see Etchén . 

Ethilwald (Edilaldus): see Oethilwald 
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Eucherius (Eucharius, Eucheir) b. of 
Tours ?: 260 

— b. of Trier: 129 

Euctus: 107 

Euepia (Eufepia): 34 

Eugenia: 20 

Eugenius (Eugene): 114 

— pope: 151, 169 

Eunuchius bogus name: 30 

Euphemia: 20, 186 

Eupolitis: 33 

Eusebius: 109, 186, 188 

—b.:36 

— of Caesarea: 262 

— martyrology of: XIX 

Eustasius (Eustacius, Fustais ?): 34-35, 
169 

— of Luxeuil: 4 

Eustorgus (Eutropius): 32, 40 

Eutic[i]us (Euthicitis, Euticetis): 19, 186, 
189, 264 

Eutimia: 33 

Eutropius: see Eustorgus 

Evagaristus: 33 

Evagrius: 187 

Evapius m.: 245 

Eventius (Uuán): 168 

Evergisel (Evergislus) b. of Cologne: 
132, 135 


Fabianus: 213 

Fachtna (Fachtnanus): 239, 305 

Fáelán (Felan, Foelanus, Foilanus): 125, 
184 

— brother of Fursu: 127, 129, 241 

— of Dundorn: 61, 238 

Fáelchü (Fóelchü) a. of Iona: 59 

Fáeldobur: 164 

Fáilbe (Failbeus): 72 

— a. of Iona: 58, 235 

— Bec a. of Iona: 59 

Fainche (Fanche, Fuinche, Anche): 184, 
234, 263, 265 

— Garbh: 162-163, 289-291 

Fatuelis: 43, 72, 169 

Faustus: 213 


Feccus: see Fiacc 

Féchéne (Féichíne, Feichinus, Moecu) a. 
of Fore: 21, 217-218, 234, 244, 295, 
304-305 

— genealogy of: 194 

— Life of: 296 

Feidlimid (Fáilbe) a. of Iona: 59 

Feidlimid mac Crimthainn k. of Munster: 
86, 94, 100, 103-104, 111-112, 115, 
321 

Feimme ghost saint: 206 

Felan: see Fáelán 

Felix: 30, 32, 34, 187, 189, 213 

— of Campania: 11 

— b. of Metz: 128-130, 168 

— of Nola: 17,25 

— of Rome: 16 

Fer dá Chrích: 239, 241 

Fer dá Lethe: 184, 242 

Ferdomnach: 164 

Fergna (Fergnanus) a. of Iona: 58, 218, 
235 

— genealogy of: 194 

Fergus a. of Finglas: 93 

Fethgna a. of Armagh: 112-113, 164-165 

Feunchae: see Finnich 

Fiacc (Feccus, Fiacus) of Sleaty: 8, 225, 
241 

— hymn by: 196, 306 

Fiachna: 305 

Fiachra (Fiachraig): 234, 237, 241, 263 

— genealogy of: 194 

Fidarle: 164 

Fides: 189 

Fidmuine: 164 

Filiae: see Ingena 

Filion: 32 

Filius bogus name: 33 

Fínán (Finanus, Finnanus): 233 

— b. of Lindisfarne: 48 

— Cam a. of Kinnity: 201, 236 

» Life of: 154 

— Lobur (Leprosus): 235, 264 

Finanus (Finnanus): see Finän 

Findbarr (Fionnbharr, Bairre, Barra, Fin- 
barrus): 238 
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— of Cork: 87, 152, 138-139, 241, 304- 
305 
» Life of: 305 

Findchü (Fionnchü, Findchua) of Bri- 
gown: 126, 242, 305 

— Life of: 302 

Findlug: 184 

Findsech: 184, 241 

Fingenus: 242 

Fínmed: 219 

Finne of Drumleck: 265 

Finnian (Finnia, Finnio, Findbarr, Fin- 
barrus): 169 

— Gildas and: 78-79 

— of Clonard: 138, 243 

— of Movilla: 68, 160, 240, 304 
» genealogy of: 194 

Finnich (Finnicha, Feunchae): 234, 263 

Finnius bogus name: 218 

Finnu: 158 

Fintan (Fiontan, Munnu, Munnius): 127, 
158, 241 

— Corach of Clonfert: 125, 152, 235, 264 

— of Clonenagh: 48, 226, 235, 251, 258, 
263, 265, 308 
» genealogy of: 194 

-— mac Echach: 290-291 


— mac Tulchain of Clonenagh/Taghmon: 


61, 79, 114, 308 
. genealogy of: 194 

— Maeldub: 217-218, 241 

Fionnbharr: see Findbarr 

Fionnchü: see Findchü 

Fiontan: see Fintan 

Firmus: 186 

Flann a./b. of Finglas: 87-88 

— Find of Cullen: 91 

— Oentreib of Bangor: 67 

— son of Fairchellach of Derrynaflan / 
Lismore: 78, 86, 89, 91 

— son of Dub Chonna of Derrynaflan: 
86 

Flannán (Flannanus) b. of Killaloe: 152, 
197, 232, 240 

Flaveus: 9 

Florentius of Verona (Bonn): 133 


Florianus: 28 

Foelanus (Foilanus): see Fáelán 

Fóelchü: see Fáelchü 

Foirchellach a. of Clonmacnoise / Fore: 
89 

Foirtchern of Trim: 152, 241 

Forannán: 306 

— Life of: 305 

Foricia bogus name: 35 

Fortunata of Patria: 11, 36, 121 

Fortunatus: 32 

Fothud na Canóine of Othain: 196-197 

Franciscus (Francis) of Assisi: 123, 255- 
257 

Fraternus of Auxerre: 260 

Frideswide (Fretheswide) of Oxford: 
124-125 

Fronimus b. of Metz: 128 

Fuinche: see Fainche 

Fulartach of Clonard: 152, 162, 164 

Furfuir: see Porphyrius 

Furina bogus name: 35 

Fursu (Fursa, Furseus) of Péronne: 9, 
127, 131, 184, 226, 233, 241, 303 

Furudrán (Furadranus): 125, 238 

Fustais: see Eustasius 


Gagius: 31 

Gallicanus: 187 

Gallicorus: 32 

Gallus (Gall): 134, 226, 232-233 

Garalt of Mayo: 152 

Garbán (Garbanus): 239 

Gaugericus b. of Cambrai: 32, 38-39 

Gedeon prophet: 117 

Geilgéis mother of Fursu: 303 

Gelasius pope: 168 

* See also Gilla Meic Liac 

Gemellina: 31 

Gengulfus m.: 128 

Genotus: 21 

Gentén: 162-163 

Genuinus ghost name: 34 

Georgius (George) m.: XIX, 20-21, 53, 
109,317 j 

Gereon of Cologne: 133 
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Germanicus m.: 117 
Germanus of Auxerre: 19, 189, 260 
Gertrude of Nivelles: 259 
Gildas: 68, 78-79 
Giles: see Aegidius 
Gilla Meic Liac (Gelasius) archb. of Ar- 
magh: 148, 160, 197-199, 210 
— Mochaidbeo (Machabeus) a. in Ar- 
magh: 148, 159-160 
Glodesindis of Metz: 128 
Goar: 128 
Gobbán (Gobbanus): 242, 299 
Gobnat (Mogopnat) of Ballyvourney: 234 
Goran: 169 
Gorgonius: 128 
Gormgal of (int) Ardailén: 160, 217, 219- 
220 
Greallán of Creeve, Life of: 302 
Gregorius (Gregory): 167 
— of Nazianzus: 52, 109 
— of Spoleto: 134-135 
— of Tours: 261 
— I (the Great) pope: 4, 16, 33-34, 50- 
53, 72, 108, 123, 186, 209, 317 
» Dialogi of: 17 
e homily by: 211-212 
» Moralia of: 107, 209, 216 
— III, pope: 52 
* See also General Index 
Grelléc: 158 
Guaire Bec/Mór: 162 
Gumbertus: 245 
Gurentius: 60 
Guthbertus: 245 
Guthlacus: 258 


Hadrianus (Adrianus) of Canterbury / 
Naples: 23, 258 

Heraclius (Herilius): 28, 32 

Herbert (Ericbirt) of Derwentwater: 48- 
49, 72 

Herentius: 28 

Heribert archb. of Cologne: 132-133, 
135-136 

— clothing of: 139-140 

Herilius: see Heraclius 


Hermes: 50 

Hermogenes: 32, 186, 189 

Hewalds mm.: 45-46, 55, 72 

Hieronymus (Jerome): 1, 4, 16, 209 

— antigraph of: XIX 

— Liber de scriptoribus of: 191 

Hilarinus: 167 

Hilarius (Hilary, Eláir): 169 

— of Poitiers: 114 

— sensus of: XIX 

Hilarus pope: 16 

Hild of Whitby: 51 

Holy Innocents: 151 

Homobonus: 246 

Honoratus: XIX, 111 

Honorius archb. of Canterbury: 51, 252 
259 

Hugolinus m.: 257 


, 


Iacobus (Jakob, James) ap.: XIX, 15, 108, 
186, 227 

Ianuarius: 33 

— of Campania: 36 

Tarlaithe: 305 

— poem by: 307 

Ibar (Ibarus, Iuberius): 13, 236 

Ichtbrichtán: see Egbert 

Iesus (lesus Christus, Dominus, Jesus, 
Lord): XVII, XIX, 14, 17 

— ascension of: 15 

— birth of: 151 

— circumcision of: 213 

— crown of thorns of: 254 

— finding of cross of: 34 

— last supper of: 15 

— Lent of: 104 

— nursing of: 185 

— out of Egypt: 71, 109 

— presentation/ Epiphany of: 151, 213, 
221 

— wounding of side of: 109 

lesus Nave: 117, 186 

Ignatius of Antioch: 16 

Imar: see Ua hÁedacáin 

Imchad: 184 

Infirmus: 34 
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Ingell of Mayo: 170 

Ingena (filiae) Baite: 236 

— Comgaill: 234 

— Feradaig: 235 

Iob (Job) prophet: 15, 109 

Iohannes (John) ap./evangelist: 15, 18, 
20, 77, 117, 151, 187, 213, 223 

— of Beverly: 24 

— Papiron: 149, 159-160 

— VI, pope: 16 

Iohannes Baptista: 35-37, 223 

Ioseph (Joseph): 12, 14, 71, 186 

— b. at Tallaght: 76-77 

Isaac immolation of: 31 

Isaiah: XIX, 111 

Isidorus: 187-188 

Isiridonus: 110, 212 

Íte (Ita): 107, 177, 234, 292, 305 

luberius: see Ibar 

Iudoc (fudoich): 167 

Iuliana: 189, 191 

Iulianus: 26, 31, 40 

Iulius (Julius): 31, 34, 168, 187-188 

Iunetus: 60 

Tunillus: 109 

Iustus: 28 

Iustinus: 169, 187, 189, 200 

Iuvenus: 33 

Ivo Britanus: 245 


James: see lacobus 
Jerome: see Hieronymus 
Jesus: see Iesus 

John: see Iohannes 
Joseph: see Iosephus 
Julius: see Iulius 


Katerina: see Catherine 

Keneburga: see Cyniburg 

Kenelmus k. and m.: 124, 252, 259 

Keranus: see Ciarán 

Kevin (Cóemgein, Caoimhghin) of Glen- 
dalough: 138, 152, 163, 208, 238, 251, 
278, 305 

Kilian: see Celianus 

Kyeranius: see Ciarán 


Kyrianus: 71 


Laichtín (Molachtóc, Lachteanus, Lac- 
tanus): 125, 235, 243, 305 

— of Lios Laichtín: 310 

Laidcenn (Laidcaind, Laidgennus, Lan- 
genus) mac Boíth: 107, 184, 217, 234, 
263 

Laigne mac Garbáin: 107 

Laisrén (Molaisse, Lasreanus, Lasranus): 
239, 241 

— of Devinish: 240, 293, 305, 308 

e Life of: 302 

— of Iona: 58, 72, 240 

— of Kilmolash: 153 

— of Leighlin: 9, 152, 236, 308 

— of Rossinver: 308 

Landebertus: 34, 36 

Langenus: see Laidcenn 

Lasair of Kilronan, Life of: 248 

Lasranus: see Laisrén 

Laudus b. of Coutances: 260 

Laurentius (Laurence): 20-21, 28, 34, 
151, 208 

— archb. of Canterbury: 258 

— archb. of Dublin (Lorcán Ua Tuathail; 
Laurence O'Toole): 122-124, 127, 217, 
251, 258, 263-264, 266 

Leger: see Leudegar 

Legontius b. of Metz: 129, 168 

Leo: 169 

— bogus name: 28 

— m.: 257 

— pope: 264-265 

Leonardus (Leonard) of Limoges / No- 
blat: 133-134, 260-261 

Leudegar (Leudger, Leger) b. of Autun: 
31,39 

Liamuin: 163 

Liber: 164, 264 

Liberus: 33 

Líthgein of Clonmore: 297 

Livinus b. of Gent: 134, 136 

Lóichín: 295 

Lommán (Lomán, Lomanus): 126, 234 

— genealogy of: 194 
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— of Trim: 152, 241 

Lon: 308 

Lonán (Lonanus): 242, 308 

— genealogy of: 194 

— poem by: 307 

Longinus: 16, 109, 186 

Lord: see lesus 

Loth: 167 

Louis: see Ludovicus 

Luca: 169 

Lucas (Luke) evangelist: 15, 19, 108-109, 
186 

Lucia: 187 

Lucianus: 169, 186-187 

Lucius: 187 

Lucreth: 164 

Lucus: 37 

Ludovicus (Louis): 256 

Lugach: see Lugaid 

Lugaeth (Lughaedh): 162-163 

Lugaid (Lugach, Lughaedh, Lughaidh): 
mac Druchta: 114 

— mac Eachach: 299-300 

— of Cuil Bennchair: 163-164, 241 

* See also Molua, Moluóc 

Luicell (Lucellus): 158, 241 

Luke: see Lucas 

Lupus: 169, 189 


Maccaille: 237 

Mac Cainde: 184 

Mac Cairthinn (Maccarthenus) of Clogh- 
er: 152, 239, 308 

— genealogy of: 219 

Mac Cuilinn (Maculinus): 126, 240 

Mac Duach of Kilmacduagh: 152 

Mac Laisre of Bangor: 67 

Mac Léinín (Lénéni): see Colmán 

Mac Nisse b. at Connor: 126, 240, 296 

— of Clonmacnoise: 125, 164-165, 238 

Mac Óige a. of Bangor: 75-76 

Mac Táil: 125, 238 

Maculinus: see Mac Cuilinn 

Madalueus: see Magdalveus 

Maeda ghost saint: 234, 243 


Máedóc (Móedóc, Maodhóg): see Áed, 
Áedán 

Máel (Maol) Aithgin: 238 

— Anfaid (Melanphnius) of Dairinis: 85, 
108, 184, 234, 300 

. genealogy of: 194 

— Brigte mac Tornáin a. of Armagh: 160 

— Caith(f)ir: 149, 161 

— Canaig of Louth/Rüscach: 89-90 

— Coisne: 306 

— Dithreib of Terryglass: 83, 86 

— Dobarchon of Kildare: 152 

— Dóid (Medoldus) of Muckno: 138- 
139 

— Dub: 241 

. genealogy of: 194 

— Eoin of Trim: 161 

— Finnia a. of St. Patrick's Island/k. of 
Brega: 160-161 

— Máedóc: see Malachy 

— Muire: 149, 161 

— Ruain (Maelruanus) of Tallaght: XIX, 
1, 62, 66, 75-93, 125, 238, 321 

— Rubai of Bangor: 65, 67, 105, 125, 
236 

— Tuile (Tolaig, Maeltolinus): 242 

— of Druim Faindle/Niad: 75-76, 93 

Máenach (Maenachus): 241 

Magdalveus (Madalueus) b. of Verdun: 
129, 168 

Maglastianus: 233 

Magnus: 237, 245 

Maigniu (Maighne, Maignenus): 126, 
152, 305 

Mainchíne (Mainchín, Manchán, Man- 
cheanus, Mancianus): 9, 184, 212, 234, 
292 

— Liath: 307, 310 

Maiolus a. of Cluny: 260 

Mairic: 60 

Maknolochus: 233 

Malachy (Máel Máedóc, Malachias) b. of 
Armagh: 126, 161, 199-200, 217, 258 

— Life of: 302 

Mammes: 169, 245 
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Manchán (Mancheanus, Mancianus): see 
Mainchin 

Mansuetus b. of Toul: 128, 131, 260 

Maodhóg: see Áed 

Maol: see Máel 

Marcellianus: 30 

Marcellinus: 33 

Marcellus: 169, 186, 188 

Marcialis (Marcellus): 32, 188 

Marcianus: 26, 30, 262 

Marcianilla: 30 

Marcus (Mark) evangelist: 15, 21, 30, 32, 
186-188 

Margaret of Antioch: 148, 168 

Maria (Mary, Blessed Virgin, Mother of 
Jesus): 13-15, 17-18, 20, 31, 35, 102, 
109-110, 187, 223 

— basilica/church of: 15, 22, 109, 256 

— birth of: 109, 151 

— conception of: 109 

— presentation of: 257 

— salutation: 114 

— death of: 151 

Maria Magdalene: 15, 53-54, 109-110, 
114, 151, 254, 317 

Maria of Caesarea: 109 

Maria of Egypt: 54, 128, 151, 168, 317 

Marianus Scotus: 161 

Marius and Martha: 142, 188 

Mark: see Marcus 

Marnanus: 233 

Maro: 264-265 

Martha of Tarascon: 256 

Martinus (Martin): 26, 31, 187 

— of Tours: XIX, 23, 132, 151 

— Life of: 209 

— reverence for in Armagh: 209 

Martyres (martyrs): 

— 22 martyrs: 105 

—- 150 martyrs: 212 

— 506 martyrs: 109 

— 2300 (otherwise unknown) martyrs: 
212 

— 30000 martyrs: 109 

* See also Virgins 

Masán of Kilmessan: 214-215 


Maternus b. of Trier: 128 

Matthaeus (Matthew) evangelist: 15, 109, 
151, 186 

Mauri mm.: 134 

Mauricius: 169 

— of Theban legion: 133 

Maurinus m. in Cologne: 132, 135, 210 . 

Maurus disciple of Benedict: 117, 132, 
142, 186 

— b. of Verdun: 128 

Maxima: 168 

Medrán (Medranus): 169, 218, 238, 264 

Meic (filii) Nessáin (Nesanai): 125, 235 

Meic Ua Suanaig: 191 

Meithchern: 167 

Mel (Melinus) of Ardagh: 125, 152, 234 

Meld: see Mella 

Meldoldus: see Máel Dóid 

Meleusippus: see Tergemini 

Mella (Mell, Meld) of Daire Meille: 84, 
170 

Mellán (Meallán, Mellanus): 169, 234 

— of Kilrush: 297 

Mellitus of Canterbury: 51, 251 

Memertius: 114 

Memmius: 28 

Mérnóc: 239 

* See also Érnín 

Merobus (Metropus): 242, 244 

Messorianus: see Missurianus 

Metrobius: 21 

Metropolis: 110 

Michael archangel: XIX, 15-16, 21, 109, 
186 

— basilica of: 260 

Michan: 126 

Micheas prophet: 117 

Milburga (Milliburga): 121, 252, 258 

Militiades: 34 

Miniatus of Florence: 129 

Missurianus (Messorianus): 34, 108 

Moacra: see Moshacru 

Mobeóc (Mobheóg, Dobheóg): 265-266, 
290, 305 

Mobi: 185, 239, 241, 264, 307 

Mochaidbeo: 159, 161 
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Mochelléc (Mochellokus): 236 

Mocherocus: see Mochuaróc 

Mochóe (Mochaoi, Mochua, Cóelán, 
Dachóe) of Nendrum: 169, 238, 302 

Mochóemóc (Mochaomhóg, Mocomo- 
cus): 235, 264, 308 

— genealogy of: 194 

— Life of: 305 

* See also Cóemán 

Mocholmóc (Mocholmokus): 239 

— of Dromore: 153, 264 

See also Colmán 

Mochonna (Dochonna, Conandil): 164, 
184, 235, 244, 306 

— of Connor: 152 

Mochritóc (Mochritochus): see Critán 

Mochta (Mochtanus) of Louth: 125, 152, 
186, 236, 239, 305, 308 

— ghost saint: 235, 239, 243 

Mochua: 184, 237, 239, 264, 294 

—- of Balla: 236 

» Life of: 302 

— of Caill: 170 

Mochuaróc (Mocherocus): 234, 237 

Mochuda: see Mochuta 

Mochumma of Nendrum: 299-300 

Mochuta (Carthach, Mochuda) of Lis- 
more / Rahan: 78, 91, 152, 153, 191, 
201, 219, 222, 235, 237, 264 

— Life of: 220 

Modímmóc (Dodímmóc) a. of Clonard: 
85 

* See also Dínmán 

Modomnóc (Modomnochus, Modonoc): 
234, 237, 263 

Móedóc: see Máedóc 

Mogobóc (Mogobochus): 234 

Mogopnat: see Gobnat 

Moinenn (Monennus): 240 

— b. at Clonfert: 152, 212, 235 

Molacca (Molachus, Molaggius): 184, 
212, 216, 234 

— genealogy of: 194 

Molaise: see Laisrén 

Moliba: 235, 264 

— genealogy of: 194 


— of Glendalough: 152 

Moling (Mollingus, Molyngus) of Luach- 
air / St Mullins: 191-192, 195, 215, 
238, 251, 306 

Molua: 186, 191, 305 

— of Clonfert: 153, 239, 307 

* See also Lugaid 

Moluóc (Lugaid, Moluacus) of Lismore 
(SCO): 61, 78, 138, 238 

Momáedóc (Momedochus): 184, 235, 237, 
239 

Monennus: see Moinenn 

Moninne (Moninna): 192, 238, 305, 308 

Montanianus: 31 

Moshacru (Moshacra, Moacra): 306 

— of Clonenagh: 218, 235 

Moshenóc (Moshenochus): 242 

Moses: 102 

Moshilóc (Mosilochus): 239 

Moshinu: see Sillán 

Motheimneóc (M'themnióc, Mothtiona- 
chus, Teimnén): 169, 243, 304 

Mothrianóc (Trénóc): 162, 169 

Muchullinus ghost saint: 234, 243 

Mucus: 37 

Muirchü (Murconus): 238, 264 

Muiredach: 149 

— of Killala: 152 

Muirgein of Killeshin: 110 

Munnu (Munna, Munnius): see Fintan 

Murconus: see Muirchü 

Murgal of Rathlin: 164-165 

Musa: 20 

Muscentus: 34 


Náile of Kinawley: 305 

— Life of: 301, 304 

Narcisus: 33 

Natchoíme: 162-163, 184 

Nathí of Achonry: 152, 239, 304 

Nauermus: 60 

Neasán: see Nessán 

Nechtan (Nechtanus): 162-163, 184, 237, 
264 

— of Alba: 104 

Nectasia bogus name: 18 
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Nessán (Neasán) of Mungret: 169, 239- 
241, 305 

Nesse: 241 

Nicasius b. of Reims: 129 

Nicecius b. of Trier: 129 

Nicolaus: 168 

— m.: 257 

— patron of Youghal friary: 256-258 

— translation of: 121 

Nigasius of Rouen: 260 

Ninnid of Lismore: 152 

— Láimhiodhan: 294, 306 

Noah: XIX, 15, 30, 111 

Nonosus: 245 

Nuada a./b. of Armagh: 88-89 


Oan of Eigg: 60 

Octo: see Otto 

Odelricus: see Wodelricus 

Odranus (Odronus): 13, 241 

Óengus (Aonghus) b. at Tallaght: see 
General index 

— of Connor: 310 

Óenu (Aonna) ua Laíghsigh: 21, 234, 296 

Oethil wald (Ethilwald, Edilaldus): 9, 48- 
49, 72 

Oiséan: 306 

Olaf of Norway: 137 

Omne: see Onme 

Onchü: 180-181, 184 

— mac Blathmaic: 239 

Onme (Omne): 186, 241 

Orion: 32 

Ossän of Trim: 152, 162-163 

Oswald (Osuualdus) k. of Northumbria: 
9, 22, 28, 46-47, 55, 72, 123, 137, 251- 
252 

— archb.: 123, 125, 252, 258-259 

Oswine (Osuuinus) k. of Deira: 46-47, 
55, 72 

Othmannus: 133 

Othmar (Otmar): 134, 245 

Otto (Octo) m.: 256 


Pamphilius: 189 
Pantaleon: 109, 132, 136, 189 


Pantominus: 21, 32 

Papias: 32 

Parisilis bogus name: 34 

Parmenius: 37, 189 

Pastor: 303 

Patiens b. of Metz: 127 

Patrick (Patrice, Patricius) of Armagh: 
XIX, 3, 8-9, 13-14, 22, 31, 63, 67, 71, 
88-89, 112-113, 120-122, 126, 138, 
152, 160-161, 163, 211, 218, 225-226, 
233, 250-251, 258, 305, 309 

— ap. of Irish: 208 

— hymn in praise of: 196, 306 

— in MY: 221 

— Law of: 88 

— Lives of: 191, 196, 218, 248, 301-302 

— ordination/baptism of: 113 

— of Nevers: 13 

— of Ros Dela: 13, 240 

— Senior (SenPhátraic): 67, 70, 216 

* See also St Patrick's Purgatory 

Patrocus: see Petrocus 

Paucomius: 303 

Paula: 31, 117 

Paulinus of Nola: 16-17 

— of Trier: 16 

— of York: 9, 51, 251 

Paulus (Paul): 169, 189 

— ap.: XIX, 15-16, 20-21, 40, 77, 151, 
190, 196, 201, 208, 223 

— conversion of: 168 

— epistle of: 51 

— Senis (the Hermit): 109, 213 

Perseveranda: 262 

Petroc (Petrocus, Patrocus): 167, 259-261 

Petronilla: 11, 188 

Petrus (Peter) ap.: XIX, 15, 21, 52, 77, 
105, 129, 151, 190, 196, 201, 208-209, 
223, 262 

— chain/staff of: 139-140 

— diaconus: 187-188 

— b. of Metz: 128, 168 

— the Martyr: 122-123, 250, 254 

— of Antioch: XIX 

— m. of Geminiano: 256, 262 

Philippus (Philip) ap.: 187, 189-190 
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Philistina: 28 
Philoromus: 32 
Pientia: 260 

Pincto: 169 

Pinnosa: 139-140 
Policostinus: 32 
Policronus: 109 
Polycarpus: 187 
Polychronius: 187-188 
Porphyrius (Furfuir): 168 
Portus bogus name: 20 
Priscilla: 33 

Priscus m.: 117 
Probus: 108 

Pronatus: 31 
Prosperus: 246 

Protida (Abda): 20 
Prudens: 169 

Puerus bogus name: 33 
Pulich: 169 

Puteolis bogus name: 19 


Quadratus: 169 

Quintinus of Saint-Quentin: 16 
Quintus: 186 

Quiricinus: 169 

Quirinus (Cirinus): 169, 186 
— m. in Rome: 132, 210, 245 
— in Cologne: 132, 136 

— presbyter: 260 

Quirion: 245 


Radegundis: 218 

Rasiphus m.: 260 

Rathnad: 304 

Ravennus m.: 260 

Regula: see Riagail 

Regulus: 31 

Remaclus: 133, 245 

Reparata of Pelagia: 133 

Riagail (Regula): 240-241 

Richard (Ricardus) of Chichester: 121- 
122 

Rictrudis of Marchiennes: 254 

Robartach a. of Bangor/Inis Mór: 75-76 

Robertus of Molesme: 121-122 


Rodonis: 33 
Rogata: 26-27 
Rogatus: 26 
Romanus: 32 
— archb. of Rouen: 261 
Romulus m.: 257 
Rónán (Ronanus, Romanus): 125, 233- 
234, 237 
— Find: 184, 237, 304 
. genealogy of: 194 
— of Dromiskin: 242, 265 
— of Kilronan: 248 
— of Lismore: 152, 263, 265 
Rosinus: 32 
Rosula: 31 
Ruadán (Ruadanus, Ruodanus): 236, 264 
Rufín of Glendalough: 152 
Rufus (Ruphus, Rufin): 189, 213 
— b. of Metz: 129, 168 
Ruobertus: 245 
Ruodanus: see Ruadán 
Rusticus: 4 


Sabaist: see Sebastianus 

Samson of Dol: 221 

Samthanna: 243 

Samuel: 16, 159 

— m.: 257 

Sanctán (Sanctanus) of Cill Dá Leis: 110, 
125, 237, 264 

Sanctinus (Tinus) b. of Verdun: 129 

Sárán of Bangor: 67, 184, 237, 296 

Sárnad: 306 

Satiuola: see Sidwell 

Sciath of Fiort Scéithe: 77, 240, 290 

Scíre (Scira): 236 

Scothine (Scoithín): 212, 292 

Scuuiculus diaconus: 260 

Seanán: see Senán 

Sebaidus of Nürnberg: 245 

Sebastianus (Sabaist): 110, 169, 187, 212 

Sechnall (Sechnallinus, Secundinus, Se- 
cundus) of Armagh: 34, 67, 126, 143, 
196, 242 

Secundinus: see Sechnall 

Secundus: 34 
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Securus: 26 

Sedrach of Bangor: 67-68, 77 

Séigine (Séighin, Séigéne): 164, 297 

-— of Armagh: 70 

— of Bangor: 67 

— of Iona: 58, 239 

Senach: 239 

Senán (Seanán): 212-213, 240, 264 

— of Scattery: 152, 235, 264, 305 

— amhra of: 307 

— genealogy of: 194 

— Life of: 301 

Senchán of Emly: 67, 152 

Senic: 169 

Senóir: 184 

Sen-Phátraic: see Pátraic 

Separgus: 30 

Septem (seven) fratres dormientes (sleep- 
ing brothers) of Ephesus: 15, 109, 186- 
188, 213 

— virgines (virgins): 189 

Serenicus: 260 

Severinus (Seuerin) b. of Cologne: 134, 
152 

Severus (Seueir): 26 

— of Trier?: 152 

Sexburga: 124, 252, 259 

Sextus: see Sixtus 

Siadal: 152 

Sidrac (Sedrac): 67 

Sidwell (Satiuola) m. of Exeter: 122 

Sillán (Sillanus, Moshinu): 113, 164, 240 

— of Bangor: 64, 67, 125, 264 

— of Glendalough: 152 

— of Lismore: 152, 218 

Silvanus b. of Verdun: 128, 168, 189 

Silvester: 169 

— pope: 27 

Simeon: 108, 188, 213 

— b. of Metz: 127 

Simon of Canaan ap.: 16, 151 

Simplicius: 168 

Sínach: 164 

— of Dundom: 61 

Sinchell (Sinchillus, Synchellus): 236, 
238, 308 


Sinclitic: 169 

Sinech: 126, 163, 184, 241 

Sinell: 164 

Sinnitius b. of Reims: 128, 133 

Siricius pope: 206 

Sírne of Bangor: 67 

Sirus: 246 

Sithe: 122 

Sixtus (Sextus) b. of Reims: 128, 133 

— pope: 26-27 

Sléibéne a. of Iona: 63 

Sobarthan of Bangor: 68 

Socrates in Britannis: 251 

Sodelb: 185 

Sollempnis: 260 

Solomon: 169 

Solus: 245 

Sophronius: 213 

Sossius of Campania: 11, 33 

Sosthenes: 167 

Speusippus: see Tergemini 

Stephen (Stephanus, Zefanus): 15, 18, 21, 
28, 151, 208 

— in Britannis: 251 

Suairlech: 164 

— of Annagassan: 112 

— of Bangor: 66-67 

— of Clonard/Int Ednén: 70, 94, 112, 321 

— of Lismore: 67 

Suibne a. of Iona: 58-59, 164-165 

Sulpicius Severus: 209 

Swithun (Swithinus) b. of Winchester: 
124, 250, 259 

Syagrius of Autun: 23 

Symeon: see Simeon 

Synchillus: see Sinchellus 

Syranus of Bourges: 67 


Tabernacle erection of: 15, 114 
Tadg: see Totnanus 

Táedóc: 158 

Taimthina: 186 

Talulla: 293 

Taracus: 108 

Tasach (Tassachus): 236, 306 
Tassia: 32 
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Tatberctus: 214 

Teille: 158, 238 

Teimnén of Annagassan: 92-94, 96, 319 

Telipta: 34 

Telle: see Teille 

Teogenes: 33 

* See also Teotistus 

Teothinus: 21 

Teotistus (Teodostus, Teutota, Teoge- 
nes): 30 

Terentius b. of Metz: 129 

Tergemini (Speusippus, Eleusippus, Me- 
leusippus): 24 

Ternóc (Ternochus, Aue ind Écis): 184, 
234, 244 

Tethasius: 28 

Teutota: see Teotistus 

Thaddaeus ap.: 16, 151 

Thelesphorus pope: 263, 265 

Theoderic: 254 

Theon: 9 

Theonistus: 245 

Thomas (Tómmae): 30 

— a. of Bangor: 67, 75, 319 

— ap.: 18 

— Becket archb. of Canterbury: 123- 
125, 148, 159, 161, 231, 252-254, 259 

— of Hereford: 122 

Tiamdae: 237 

Tiburtius: 189 

Tigernach: 242 

— Boirchech: 138, 149, 160-161 

— of Clones: 138-139, 191 

— of Derryvella: 84 

Timistius (Timistus): 21 

Timotheus: 34, 188 

— disciple of Paul: 16 

Tinus: see Sanctinus 

Toicthech a. of Armagh: 93 

Tola (Tolanus): 236 

— genealogy of: 194, 219 

Tómmae: see Thomas 

Témmän of Mungret: 170 

Tómmíne of Armagh: 70 

Torannán (Torananus) of Bangor: 67, 238 


Torbach a. of Armagh: 93 

Totnanus (Thothimannus, Tadg): 114, 
133, 245, 310 

Tranquillinus: 167 

Transilla: 20 

Trénóc: see Mothrianóc 

Trian: 170 

Tuilelaith of Kildare: 94, 112, 321 

Tyrsus: 31 


Ua hÁedacáin, Imar: 149, 160-161 

Ua Morgair: Gilla Críst b. of Clogher: 
160-161 

— Máel Máedóc: see Malachy 

Ua Suanaig (Huasuanachi, Wasugenii): 
226 

Ua Trianloga: 101 

Ua Tuathail: Lorcán (Laurence, Lauren- 
tius): see Laurentius 

Uachall: 170 

Uaine mother of Mobí: 185 

Uerburga: see Werburgh 

Uinnic (Unniuccc, Unchán) of Tynan: 
151, 192 

Uinnocus: see Winnocus 

Uithburga: see Withburga 

Uldbrithus: see Wilfrid 

Ulrich: see Wodolricus 

Ultán (Ultanus): 169, 240-241, 305 

— genealogy of: 194 

— hymn by: 294, 306 

Unchán: see Uinnic 

Unniucc: see Uinnic 

Urbana: 21 

Urbanus: 32 

Ursus of Loches: 260 

Uuán: see Eventius 


Valericus: 167 
Vedastus: 167 
Venantius of Tours: 32 
Victor: 20, 26, 186 

— of Xanten: 133 
Victoria: 26 

Victorinus m.: 245, 264 
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Viminus: 233 

Vincentius: 31, 33, 196 

— Dominican: 257 
Vindicianus b. of Cambrai: 168 
Virgin Mary: see Mary 
Virgines (Virgins): 106 

— 11000 of Cologne: 134, 139 
* See also Septem (Seven) 
Vitalian pope: 16 

Vitalis: 33, 115 

Vitus: 189, 215 


Walfredus: see Wlfradus 
Walpurgis: 245 

Wasugenii: see Ua Suanaig 
Wenzeslas m.: 245 


Werburgh (Wereburga, Uerburga) of 


Chester: 123-124, 258 


Wilfrid (Uldbrithus) of Ripon/York: 13, 


16, 48, 72, 165-166, 252 
— Life of: 58, 214 
William of Norwich: 229 
Willibaldus: 245 


Willibrord of Echternach: 8-9, 22, 46- 


47, 115, 129, 225, 317-318 
— calendar/martyrology of: see Echter- 
nach 
Winnibaldus: 233 
Winnocus (Uinnocus): 167, 261 
Withburga (Uithburga): 252, 258 
Wlfradus (Walfredus, Wilfridus): 133 
Wodolricus (Odelricus, Ulrich) b. of 
Augsburg: 133, 135-136, 245 
Wulframnus: 260 
Wulfstan (Wistanus) b. of Worcester: 122 
Wulmarus: 262 
Wistanus: see Wulfstan 


Xistus: 168 
Ypolitus: 35 
Zefanus: see Stephen 


Zenobius of Antioch: 35 
Zoticus: 189 


INDEX OF MANUSCRIPTS 


Shelf numbers are in bold 


AUGSBURG, Universitätsbibliothek 
— 1, 2, quarto, 20 [T]: 229-244 


BERLIN, Staatsbibliothek Preussischer 
Kulturbesitz 


— Theol. Lat. Fol. 703: 255-262 


BERN, Bürgerbibliothek 
— 289 (Bernensis) [B]: 3, 128, 226 


BRUSSELS, Bibliothéque Royale 

— 2324-2340: 294 

— 2542-2543: 287 

— 4190-4200; 294, 298 

— 4639: 281, 283 

— 5095-5096: 281, 283 

— 5100-5104 [B/Br]: XXI, XXIV, 73, 
76, 81-92, 147, 157, 175-203, 278, 
281, 283, 297, 301 

— 7672-7674 (Codex Salmanticensis): 
154, 201, 267, 297 


COLOGNE, Dombibliothek: 
— 48: 137 


DUBLIN, Marsh's Library 
— Z 3.1.5 (Kilkenniensis): 267 


DUBLIN, National Library of Ireland 
— G 10 [C]: 175-203, 277-278 


DUBLIN, Royal Irish Academy 

—23 E 25 (Lebor na hUidre) [LU]: 
192-193, 198 

— 23 P 2 (Book of Lecan): 163, 195, 272 

— 23 P 3 [P]: 175-203, 274-275 


— 23 P 12 (Book of Ballymote): 163 

— 23 P 16 (Leabhar Breac, Leabhar Mór 
Dúna Dhoighre) [Lb]: 90, 174-203, 
268-269, 272-273 

— D ii 1 (Book of Ui Mhaine): 272 


DUBLIN, Trinity College 

— Best 200B.3: 176 

— 50 (Liber Hymnorum) [LH]: 189 

— 52 (Book of Armagh): 209 

—97 (olim B 3. 5): 250 

— 568: 263 

— 576 [MCh]: 119-146, 139 

— 1318 (olim H.2.16) (Yellow Book of 
Lecan) [YBL]: 272 

— 1337 (olim H.3.18) [H]: 175, 182 

—1339 (Book of Leinster, Lebor na 
Nuachongbála, Liber Conventus Dun- 
gallensis) [LL]: XXIV, 7, 73, 76, 81- 
92, 103, 111-112, 114, 118, 147, 150, 
157,162-164, 179, 186, 192, 198, 223, 
268-269, 290-304, 312, 316, 322, 327 

— 1441 (Martyrologium Cambrense) [R]: 
see Martyrologium 


EICHSTATT, Fragment of manuscript in 
possession of A. Jedlitschka: 232-233 


KILLINEY, Franciscan Library 

— A 2 (Liber Hymnorum): 189 

— À 7 (Martyrologium Cathaldi Maguir) 
[F]: 87, 175-203, 268, 275-277, 289- 
290 


LINZ, Oberósterreichische Landesbibl. 
— 332 (olim 258) [S]: 229-244 
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LONDON, British Library 
— Egerton 88: 175, 182 
— Vespasian B. VI: 221 
— Add. 4787: 263 


LUND, University Library 
— Medeltidshandskrift 7 (olim Bibl. 
Ms. H. L. a) [MLd]: 119-146 


MUNICH, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek 
— Clm 1071 [O]: 229-244 

— Clm 22058 [W]: 229-244 

— Clm 5256 [C]: 229-244 


NEW YORK, Pierpont Morgan Library 
— 627 (MDr]: 205-211 


OXFORD, Bodleian Library 

— Laud Misc. 610 [L]: 90, 175-202, 
274, 278 

— Rawlinson B 484: 296 

- Rawlinson B 485 (Insulensis): 267- 
268 

- Rawlinson B 486: 261 

— Rawlinson B 502 (Book of Glenda- 
lough): 194-195 

— Rawlinson B 505 [R1]: 175-203, 271- 
272 

— Rawlinson B 512 [R2]: 175-203, 277, 
280 


PARIS, Bibliothéque Nationale 


— Lat. 1604 (Senonensis) [S]: 5 
— Lat. 5294: 130 


— Lat. 9433: 133 
— Lat. 10837 (Epternacensis) [E]: 3-42, 
54, 115 


REGENSBURG, Diózesanarchiv 
— SWS HS 40 [MReg]: 231-244 


ROME, Vatican Library 

— Palat. Lat. 238 (Laureshamensis) [A]: 
3 

— Reg. 567 (Senonensis) [S]: 5-42 

— Vat. Lat 10100: 231 

— Vat. Lat. 11063: 231 


TURIN, Biblioteca Nazionale 


— D IV 18 [MTur/IMY]: 211-216, 220- 
222 


UDINE, Archivio Capitolare 
— 33, 34: 245-246 


VERDUN, Bibliothéque Municipale 
— 6: 133 


WOLFENBÜTTEL, Herzog-August Bibl. 
— 81 (Wissemburgensis) [W]: 3-42, 145 


WÜRZBURG, Universitätsbibliothek 
— th. f. 61: 64 


ZÜRICH, Stadtbibliothek 
— Hist. 28 (Richenoviensis) [Rich.]: 7, 
19, 29,31, 35, 108 


PLACES AND PEOPLES 


a. = abbot / ap. — apostle / archb. = archbishop / b. = bishop / k. = king / m. — martyr / r. = river 
For abbreviations of Irish county names, see List of Abbreviations (p. XV) 


Aachen, council (synod) of: XVII, 75, 
96-98, 279, 315, 320 

Abbeyderg [LD], canons at: 271, 273 

Aberystwyth (Wales): 7 

Achad Bó: see Aghaboe 

Achad Bolg: see Aghabulloge 

Achad Caílten: see Aughkiletaun 

Achad Dubthaig: see Aghadowey 

Achonry [SO], diocese / Nathí of: 152 

Africa: XX 

— Cerea of: 230 

— saints of: 9, 14, 168 

Aghaboe (Achad Bó) [LS]: 63, 103, 110 

— Cainnech of: 152, 226, 258 

— diocese of: 152 

Aghabulloge (Achad Bolg) [CK]: 103, 
110 

Aghadowey (Achad Dubthaig) [DY]: 
162-163 

Aird: see Arda 

Airgialla (Oirghialla) [AH / FH / MN]: 
148-149, 309 

Aisne (France): 16 

Alba: see Scotland 

Allsaxain: see Old Saxons 

Alsace (France): 3 

Ambleve (Amblauia) r. in Belgium: 133 

Anglesey (Wales): 79 

Anglia: see England 

Anglo-Saxon 

— chronicle: 58 

— exemplar: 31, 41 

— names / kings / saints: 12-13, 22, 24, 
42, 43-55, 317-318 

* See also England, Saxons 

Annagassan (Linn Duachail) [LH]: 
Teimnén of: 92-93 

— Suairlech of: 112 


Annaghdown [GY], diocese: 152 

Antioch: XIX, 16, 35 

— Margaret of: 148 

Antrim (Óentreb): 75 

— in MT: 69 

Applecross [SCO]: 65 

Aquila (Aquilia; Italy), Bernardinus of: 
256 

Aquileia (Italy), necrology of: 245-246 

Araid [LK]: 85-86, 278 

Arcluidensis: see Britain 

Ard Cianachta: see Ferrard 

Arda (Aird) (FH]: 275 

Ardagh [LD], diocese: 152, 271 

Ardailén: see High Island 

Ardcarn [RN], diocese: 152 

Ardmore (Ardmoredeglan) [WD], dio- 
cese: 252; Declan of: 152, 302 

Ardnurcher [WH]: 311 

Ardstraw [TE], diocese: 152 

Armagh [AH]: XVIII, 67, 70, 88, 93, 
142-143, 151, 158, 160-161, 165, 167, 
250, 271, 275-276, 321 

— annals at: 63 

— Antiphonary of: 149 

— archdiocese/ archb. of: 148, 152, 247- 
248, 265 

— Beinéan of: 302 

— Book of: 209 

— copy of Martin's Life at; 209 

— Commentary of MO at: 195-202 

— Liber Hymnorum at: 197 

— MDr at: XXIII, 208-211, 324 

— Malachy of: 126, 258 

— Passio at: 191 

— Patrick of: 152, 225, 258, 302 

— school of: 150, 199, 207 

Armenia: 52 
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Arrouaise (Arroasian) 

— Malachy at: 126-127 

— canonesses / observance: 126, 161, 
223 

Askeaton [LK]: 278 

Aspanius pagus (France): 260 

Assaroe [DL]: 309 

Assisi (Italy), Francis of: 256, 261 

Áth ind eich (Innich): 170 

Áth Siláin: 93 

Athboy [MH]: 277 

Athlone [WH], Observant Franciscans 
in: 291, 304 

Aughkiletaun (Achad Caílten) [KK]: 
153-154 

Augsburg (Germany), Ulrich of: 133, 135 

Augum: see Eu 

Augustodunum: see Autun 

Austria: XXV, 227-229 

Autisiodorum: see Auxerre 

Autun (Augustodunum; France): 4-5, 31, 
39 

— Syagrius of: 23 

Auxerre (Autisiodorum; France): 4, 6, 
19, 26, 42, 261 

— Alodius, Fraternus, Humbertus, Ro- 
manus of: 260-261 


Bailieborough: see Moybolgue 

Balla [MO], Mochua of: 302 

Ballaghmeehin (Bealach Uí Mhithigéin) 
[LM]: 308 

Ballinskelligs [KY], canons at: 154 

Ballyvourney [CK], Gobnat of: 234 

Banagh [DL]: 301 

Bangor (Bennchor) [DN]: 61, 63, 66-67, 
70-71, 75-78, 117, 193, 316 

— annals/computus at: 63-65 

— Antiphonary of: 65 

— Columbanus at: 225 

— Comgall of: 138, 226 

— Máel Tuile of: 93 

— martyrology at: 57-71 

Bangor (Wales): 78 

Barrow r.: 81, 153 

Bath (England), archdeacon of: 124 


Bavaria (Germany) 

— Benedictine monasteries / Schotten- 
klóster of: 225-246 

— Hermann the Lame's martyrology in: 
229-244 

Bayeux (France): 260-261 

Bealach Ui Mhithigéin: see Ballagh- 
meehin 

Belach Düin: see Castlekeeran 

Belach Gabráin: see Gowran 

Belfast Lough [AM/DN]: 65 

Belgium: 71, 281. 

* See also Flanders, Low Countries 

Bellisle (Seanadh Mac Maghnusa) [FH]: 
275 

Beverly (England), John of: 24 

Birr (OY], Brendan of: 113 

Blackwater r.: 154 

Bladma: see Slieve Bloom 

Bobbio (Italy) 

— Attala of: 259 

— Columbanus of: 65, 226, 259 

Bohemia: 229 

Bologna (Bononia; Italy) Dominic at: 257 

Bonn (Verona; Germany), Cassius and 
Florentius of: 133 

Bourges (France), Syranus of: 67 

Brega [MH]: 140-141, 160, 206 

Bréifne Uí Raghallaigh [CN]: 310 

Bréifne Ui Ruairc [LM]: 88, 309 

Brigown [CK], Fionnchü of: 302 

Bristol (England): 253 

Britain (British, Britannia maior, Britan- 
nica): 14, 23, 60, 79-80, 258, 318, 325 

— Arcluidensis Britannica: 218 

— primatial centres of: 209 

Brittany (Breton, Britanus), Ivo of: 245 

Bundrowes [DL/LM]: XXVII, 300, 311 

* See also Drowes 

Bursfeld (Germany), martyrology of: 
XXII 

Byzantine: see Theofanu 


Caesarea (Caesaria) in Cappadocia, Eu- 
sebius of: 262 
Cahors (France): 260 
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Caill, Mochua of: 170 

Cairpre Ua Ciarda [KE]: 162, 184 

Caithness (Cattaib; Scotland): 180 

Calabria (Italy): 257 

Cambrai (France): 32, 38-39, 168 

Campania (Italy): 11, 23, 36 

Canaan (Palestine), Simon of: 16 

Canterbury (Cantuaria, Dorobernia; Eng- 
land): 50-51, 148, 161, 252, 316 

— Adrian of: 258 

— Alphege of: 123 

— Dublin and: 141 

— Edmund of: 123, 258 

— Honorius/Mellitus of: 51 

— Thomas of: 123-124, 252 

Cappadocia (Turkey): 262 

Capua (Italy), Augustine of: 50 

Carbio (Italy), Berardus of: 256 

Carlingford [LH]: 89 

Carlow County: 8, 69, 215, 251 

Cam Curnáin: 193 

Carnotensis: see Chartres 

Carrickmacross [MN], Finbarr of: 139 

Carthage (Tunisia): XX 

Cashel [TY]: 86, 91, 160 

— diocese: 152, 228 

— Michéal Ó Cléirigh at: 293 

— provenance of MC: 219 

— vision at: 228 

Castledermot (Dísert Diarmata) [KE]: 
71, 90 

— Diarmait of: 86 

— in MT: 77 

Castlekeeran (Belach Düin) [MH], Ci- 
aran of: 215 

Catalaunis (France): 28 

Cattaib: see Caithness 

Cavan County: 206, 309 

— in MT: 69 

Ceann Ionnais ghost name: 218 

Cell Achaid: see Killeigh 

Cell Chére: see Kilkeary 

Cell Chuacca: see Kilcock 

Cell Chuilinn: see Kilcullen 

Cell Dá Lua: see Killaloe 

Cell Drumman: see Kildromin 


Cell Maignenn: see Kilmainham 

Cell Molaise: see Kilmolash 

Cell Muine: see St David's 

Cell Uinche [LH ?]: 163 

Celtic, church: 45 

— names/saints: 167, 221 

Cenél (Cinéal) Conaill [DL]: 153, 309 

Cenél Fiachach [OY /WH]: 159 

Cenn Étig: see Kinnitty 

Cenomanensis: see Le Mans 

Ceptensis: see Ceuta 

Ceuta (Ceptensis; Spain): 255 

Chalcedon (Turkey), synod of: 264 

Chartres (Carnotensis; France): 260-261 

Chester (England), Werburgh of: 124 

Chichester (England), Richard of: 122 

Chiemsee (Germany), monastery of: 229 

Ciarraige [KY]: 91 

Ciarraige Cuirche: see Kerrycurrihy 

Cill Charthaigh: see Kilcar 

Cill Churnáin: see Kilcornan 

Cill Dá Leis, Sanctán of: 110 

Cill Derbiled: 239 

Cill Ghobhail [DL]: 309 

Cill Mhaoldubháin [DL]: 309 

Cill Rois: see Kilrush 

Cill Scíre: see Kilskeer/Kilskeery 

Cill Tóma: see Kiltoome 

Cinéal Conaill: see Cenél Conaill 

Clairvaux (Clarauallis; France), Malachy 
at: 126 

Clane (Cláenad) [KE]: 184 

— synod at: 115, 142-143, 198-200, 205, 
211, 279 

Clann Aodhagáin: 272-273 

Clann Bhriain [LK]: 277-278 

Clann Cholmain [WH]: 97 

Clann Lugdach [MH/FH], saints of: 163, 
198 

Clarauallis: see Clairvaux 

Clare County, in MT: 69 

Clogher church/diocese: 152, 160-161, 
275 

— Mac Cairthinn of: 152 

Clonard [MH]: 67, 70, 82, 85 

— annals at: 63 
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— Arroasian convent at: 216, 223 

— diocese: 152 

— Finnian of: 152 

— Fulartach of: 152 

— Suairlech of: 94, 112, 321 

Clondalkin [DB]: 82 

Clonenagh [LS], Fintan of: 248, 226, 
251, 258 

— Moshacru of: 218 

Clones (Cluain Eois) [MN]: 186, 309 

— Tigernach of: 138-139 

Clonfad (WH]: 181, 201 

Clonfert [GY]: 67 

— Brendan (Brénainn) of: 113, 152, 201, 
251, 302 

— Cuimín Fota of: 152 

— diocese: 152, 272 

— Dub Scuile of: 114 

— Fintan Corach of: 152 

— Moinenn of: 152 

Clonfertmolue (Cluain Ferta Molua) 
[LS]: 153 

— Laidgenn of: 217 

Clonkeen (Cluain Caín) [LK], Dímmán 
(Modímmóc) of: 85-87, 319 

Clonmacnoise (Clonensis) [OY]: 67, 71, 
89, 92, 100, 112, 165, 223, 258, 302 

— anchorite at: 89 

— annals at: 63 

-— Cairpre Crom of: 80, 152 

— Ciaran of: 201, 222, 251, 305 

— diocese of: 152 

— in MT: 69-70 

— Iona and: 61 

— y version of Commentary of MO at: 
200, 202, 214 

Clonmel [TY]: 153, 220 

Clonmelsh (Ráith Melsigi) [CW], Willi- 
brord at: 8, 225 

Clonmore (Cluain Mor) [CW/OY]: 13 

— Aed of: 208 

— in MT: 69 

— Lithgein of: 297 

Cloonlogher (Cluain Lothair) [LM], 
Curcach of: 309 

Clovesho (England), synod of: 52 


Cloyne [CK], Colman of: 152, 245, 325 

— diocese: 152, 257 

Cluain Emain, Ailill of: 170 

Cluain Eois: see Clones 

Cluain Ferta Molua: see Clonfertmulloe 

Cluain Lothair: see Cloonlogher 

Cluain Mor: see Clonmore 

Cluny (Cluniacum; France), Maiolus of: 
260 

Cnoc na nApstal (Seangän): see Knock 
Abbey 

Coimbra (Coimbriensis; Portugal), mo- 
nastery of Sancta Crux in: 256 

Cologne: 

— Benedictine houses (Gross St Martin, 
St Pantaleon), martyrology of: XXV- 
XXVI, 119-146, 210, 226-227, 322 

— Deutz in: 135 

— Mariengraden, martyrology of: 136 

— St Georg in: 134, 137 

Connacht (Connacia): 154, 218, 272, 296 

— circuit of: 199 

— Patrick’s Law in: 88 

Connor church/diocese: 152 

— Cuimin of: 296, 305 

— Dimma Dub/Dochonna of: 152 

— Mac Nise of: 296-297 

Constancia: see Coutances 

Constantinople, Crown of thorns from: 
254 

Coole (Cuil Chollainge) [CK], Dalbach 
of: 86 

— in MT: 77 

Coonagh [LK]: 277 

Corbally [TY]: 83 

Corbie (France), version of MH at: 145- 
146 

Corcu Duibne [KY]: 153 

Corcu Trí [SO]: 185 

Corinthians, epistle to: 51 

Corduban saints: 19 

Cork, a./b./diocese: 69, 91, 152, 257 

— county: 242, 302 

— in MT: 69 

— Finbarr of: 139, 152 

— Gill Abbey in: 78 
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— vision at: 217 

Cornish saints: 25], 260 

Coutances (Constancia; France), Laudus 
'of: 260-261 

Creeve (Craobh Laisre) [RN], Airmhed- 
hech of: 289-290 

— Greallán of: 302 

Cremchaill, Ernín of: 157 

Cuailnge [LH]: 89 

Cualu [DB/WW], Uí Chellaig of: 90, 95 

Cüil Bennchair [LS], Lugach of: 163-164 

Cüil Chollainge: see Coole 

Cullen (Cuilenn) [CK], Flann Find of: 91 


Daire Cáecháin [AM]: 162 

Daire ingen Ailléin [DN]: 157 

Daire Meille: see Derryvella 

Daire na Flann: see Derrynaflan 

Dairinis Maíl Anfaid: see Molana 

Dál nAraide [AM/DN]: 180 

Dál Riata [AM]: 162 

Dania: see Denmark 

Dartry [MN]: 170 

Dealbhna Mhic Cochláin: see Delbna 
Ethra 

Decies within Drum [WD]: 153 

Deira (Northumbria): 46-47 

Déise of Munster [WD]: 153-154 

Delbna Ethra (Dealbhna Mhic Cochláin) 
[OY]: 222, 310 

Denmark (Dania): 127, 229 

Derry, a./abbacy of: 197, 200 

— black monks of: 151 

— Colum Cille of: 152 

— diocese of: 152 

—- [ona and: 61 

— in MT: 69 

Derrynaflan (Daire na Flann) [TY]: 84, 
91 

— Flann of: 86, 91 

— hoard of: 114 

— in MT: 77 

Derryvella (Daire Meille) (TY]: Mella 
of: 170 

— Tigernach of: 84 

Derryvullan [FH]: 275 


Derwentwater (Northumbria), Herbert of: 


48 

Desmond (Munster): 278 

Deutz: see Cologne 

Devenish [FH]: 

— canons of: 154 

— Molaise of: 302, 308 

Dísert Diarmata: see Castledermot . 

Dísert Meic Ciluim (Cuilinn) [LS]: 234, 
243 

Dísert Nuadat: see Eastersnow 

Dísert Tola [CE]: 218 

Dol (Brittany), Samson of: 221 

Donaghmore (Domnach Mór (Aband) 
Lifi) [KE], Colum of: 117 

Donegal (Tír Chonaill): XXVII, 309 

— county: 196, 266, 281, 301 

— Franciscan friary of: XXIII, 284-313, 
327 

— in MT: 69 

Dorchester (England), b. of: 250 

Dorobernia: see Canterbury 

Douai (France), Irish College in: 282 

Down: 

— county: 69, 75-76, 78, 93 

— diocese: 151 

Dromiskin [LH]: 

— archb. of Armagh in: 248-249 

— Rónán of: 248, 265 

Dromore (Druim Mór Mocholmóc) [DN]: 
153 

Drowes r. [DL / LM], Franciscan house 
at: 293, 299-300 

* See also Bundrowes 

Druim Faindle (Druim Niad): see Drum- 
neth 

Druim Mér Mocholmóc: see Dromore 

Druim Tuama [DL], Adamnán of: 310 

Drumcar [LH]: 92 

Drumleck [LH], Finne of: 265 

Drummond [SCO], missal: 205, 208-209, 
211 

* See also Martyrology of Drummond 

Drumneth (Druim Faindle, Druim Niad) 
[DN]: 76 

— Máel Tolaig of: 93 
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Drumrath (Drumraney) [WH], Énán of: 
222 

Dublin (Dublinia): XXI, 1, 7, 78, 140, 
210, 226, 267, 282, 311,316 

— Abbey of St Thomas in: 250, 325 

» martyrology of: 250-254 

— archb./b. of: 122-123, 140, 188 

— canons/canonesses in: 126 

— Canterbury and: 141 

— Christ Church in: 119-146, 160 

— county: 160 

— diocese of: 124, 152 

— Hiberno-Norse of: 140, 144 

— in MT: 69, 78 

— Laurence of: 251, 258, 263-264 

— liturgy of: 248 

— Royal Irish Academy in: XXIV, 45 

— School of Irish Learning in: 176 

— St Audouen's in: 133 

— St Saviour's Dominican priory in: 254 

— St Werburgh's in: 124 

— Trinity College Library in: XXIII 

Dulane (Tuilén) [MH]: 139-140 

— Cairnech of: 139 

Duleek [MH]: 215-216 

— diocese of: 152 

Dumblane [SCO], Blaan of: 138 

Dun Da En [AM], Ercnat of: 184 

Dun Flesce [LK]: 179 

Dún Mor [DB/WW]: 170 

Dundom (Sraith frenn) [SCO]: 61 

Duniry [GY]: 273 

Dunleer [LH]: 79 

Dunnichen (Nechtansmere) [SCO], battle 
of: 58 

Durham (England): 

— Liber vitae of: 23 

— Simeon of: 58 

Durrow [OY], Iona and: 61 


Eastersnow (Disert Nuadat) [RN], Nuada 
of: 88 

Echternach (Luxembourg): 

— calendar of: 8, 32, 46-47, 49, 52, 58, 
96 


— E version of MH in: XXI, 8, 1-42, 47, 
49, 53, 225, 317-318 

— Sacramentary at: 129 

* See also Willibrord 

Ednén int [MH], Suairlech of: 70 

Egypt: 

— Antonius of: 117 

— Mary of: 54, 317 

Eichstätt (Germany): 

— martyrology in: 232-233 

— Schottenkloster in: 227 

Eigg [SCO]: 

— Donnan of: 60, 179, 186, 303 

— in MT: 60-61, 72, 114 

Elphin [RN], diocese: 152 

Emesa (Phoenicia): 35, 37 

Emly [TY]: 

— a. of: 67,91 

— Ailbe of: 152 

— diocese of: 152 

— Senchan of: 67, 152 

England (Anglia, English): 8-9, 24, 36, 
46, 121-124, 131, 167, 200, 207, 215- 
216, 221, 247-266, 325 

— ap./conversion of: 50-51, 317 

— conquest of Ireland: 205, 223, 247, 267 

— saints: 122, 124, 229, 251, 325 

— study in: 150 

Ennereilly (Inber Doíle) [WW], Dagan 
of: 160 

Enniskillen [FH]: 262 

Eoganacht Chaisil [TY]: 153, 158 

— Fintan of: 217 

Ephesus (Turkey), seven brothers at: 16, 
186, 213 

Erfurt (Germany), Schottenkloster in: 227 

Eu (Augum; France), Laurence at: 251 

Europe: 14, 23, 45, 161 

— saints of: 186 

Exeter (Exonia) England, Sidwell of: 122 


Fahan (Othain) [DL], Fothud of: 196-197 
Fannat (Fánnaid) [DL]: 309 

Farne (England), Oethilwald of: 48 
Fenagh [LM], Caillín of: 302 
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Fermanagh, county: 153, 164, 275, 301- 
302, 309 

— in MT: 69 

Ferns [WX]: 

— Aed of: 108, 152, 299 

— canons at: 215 

— Diraid of: 152 

— in MT: 67 

Fiddown (Fid Duin) [KK], in MT: 74 

Fingal (Finegallia) [DB]: 218 

Finglas [DB]: 1 

— a./b. at: 87 

— Cuimnech of: 91 

— Dublitir/Fergus of: 93 

— in MT: 69, 78 

Fiort Scéithe [CK], Sciath of: 290 

Fir Chül [MH]: 206 

Fir Mhanach [FH]: 309 

Flanders (Flandria; France / Belgium): 
282 

Florence (Florentia; Italy), Miniatus of: 
129 

Fobhar (Baile Fobhair): see Fore 

Fontenelle (Normandy): 254 

— St-Wandrille in: 3, 41 

Fore (Fobhar, Baile Fobhair) [MH]: 69 

— Féichín of: 295 

— Foirchellach of: 89 

— in MT: 69-70 

Fothairt: 296 

— Mora: 163 

France (Francia, French): XX, 42, 71, 
150, 199-200, 207, 250, 258, 261-262 

— emperor: 227 

— scribe / hand: 212, 214 

— provenance in: 216 

— saints of: 127, 229 

* See also Flanders, Gaul 

Frisia (Holland/Germany): 8, 46 


Gabal Liüin: see Galloon 

Galbally [LK], friary: 278 

Gallia: see Gaul 

Galloon (Gabal Liüin) [FH]: 153-154 
Galway: county: 160, 219, 296 

— friary: 309 


— in MT: 69 

Gartan [DL]: 307 

Gaul (Gallia, Gallican): 12, 23-24, 126, 
133, 241 

— Dionysius in: 260 

— Gorgonius's body in: 128 

— Gallican MH: XX, 3-8, 23, 26, 42 

Gemeticum: see Jumièges 

Geminiano (Italy), Petrus of: 256 

Gent (Belgium), Livinus of: 134 

Germany (German): XXV, 42, 128, 132, 
135, 197, 227-229, 324, 328 

— ap. of: 221 

— provenance of exemplar: 24, 245 

— martyrologies: 228-233, 324-325, 328 

Gill Abbey [CK]: 78 

Glasnevin [DB], Mobi of: 185 

Glastonbury (England), warden of: 124 

Glendalough [WW]: 48, 69 

— abbots of: 67 

— diocese of: 152, 251 

— canons at: 127, 223 

— Kevin of: 152, 208, 251 

— in MT: 69, 78 

— MDrat: XXIII, 210-211, 214 

Glenn Munire [DB]: 170 

Glenn Uisen: see Killeshin 

Gloucester (Glouernia; England), Cyni- 
burg of: 124 

Gorze (Gorzia; France): 128 

— reform: 130, 322 

Gowran (Belach Gabráin) [KK]: 84, 153 

Greece (Greek), source: 53-54 

Gwynedd (Wales): 79 


Heraclea (Thrace): 35 

Hereford (England), Ethelbert and Thom- 
as of: 122 

Hexham (England), Acca of: 25 

High Island (int Ardailén) [GY], Gormgal 
of: 160, 217,219 

Holy Land, Jordanic water of: 253 

Hungary: 229 


Í Choluim Chille: see Iona 
Iberna: see Molesme 
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Idrone East (Ui Dróna) (CW]: 153 

Ikanho (England), Botulf of: 137 

Ikerrin (TY]: 83 

Imlech Brénainn, Colmán of: 170 

Inber Daile: see Ennereilly 

India: 188 

Inis Chathaig: see Scattery Island 

Inis Chain Dega: see Inishkeen 

Inis Chealtra [GY], Caimin of: 303 

Inis Chlothrann, Diarmaid of: 307 

Inis Menéc (Medcoit): see Lindisfarne 

Inis Mor: see Islandmore 

Inis Mhuireadhaigh [SO]: 218 

Inishkeen (Inis Chain Dega) [MN/LH]: 
153 

Inishlounaght [TY]: 153 

Inishowen [DL]: 196 

Innisfallen [KY], canons at: 154 

Iomaigh: see Omey Island 

Iona ({ Choluim Chille) [SCO]: 47, 49, 
57-65, 71-75, 79, 92, 117, 137, 153, 
165, 258, 302 

— annals/chronicle of: 62-65, 70-71 

— abbots of: 58-59 

— Adamnän of: 302 

— martyrology on: XXVII, 57-62, 147, 
316-319, 321 

— Bláthmac of: 92 

— Egbert on: 48-49, 318 

— MDr's interest in: 211 

— reform and: 92 

Ireland (Irish): passim 

Islandmore (Inis Mór) [DN]: 76 

Italy (Italia, Italian): 23, 65, 129, 229, 
247, 245, 256, 264 

— MH in: XX, 3-5 

— Renaissance in: 279 


Jarrow: see Wearmouth-Jarrow 

Jerusalem: XIX, 110 

Jordanic water: see Holy Land 

Jumiéges (Gemeticum; France), Aicar- 
dus of: 260-261 


Kelheim (Germany), Schottenkloster in: 
227 


Kells (MH), Book of: 92 

— foundation of: 92 

— in MT: 69 

— Upper: 215 

Kells-Mellifont [MH/LH], synod of: 142 

Kenry [LK]: 293 

Kerry: 

— canons in: 154 

— county: 310 

— in MT: 69 

Kerrycurrihy (Ciarraige Cuirche) [CK]: 
9] 

Kilcar (Cill Charthaigh) [DL]: 309 

Kilcock (Cell Chuacca) [KE], Cuacca of: 
184 

Kilcooly [MH]: 265 

Kilcooly [TY]: 84 

Kilcornan (Cill Chumáin) [LK]: 293 

Kilcullen (Cell Chuilinn) [KE]: 163 

Kildare: 115, 311 

— b. of: 149, 158 

— Brigit of: 163, 225, 258, 301 

— Conláed of: 152 

— county: 90 

— diocese of: 152 

— in MT: 69 

— Máel Dobarchon of: 152 

— MT at: 297 

— Tuilelaith of: 94 

Kildromin (Cell Drumman) [LK], Dím- 
mán of: 85 

Kilfenora [CE], diocese of: 152 

Kilkeary (Cell Chére) [TY]: 162 

Kilkenny, church / county: 84, 153, 251, 
275 

— in MT: 69 

Killagh [KY], canons of: 154 

Killala [MO], diocese/Muiredach of: 152 

Killaloe (Cell Dá Lua) [CE], diocese / 
Flannán of: 152 

— in MT: 77 

Killamery (Kill-lamruidhe) [KK]: 220, 
274 

Killarney [KY]: 154 

Killbrige [WD], Bríg of: 219 
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Killeen [MH], version of MU at: 211, 
263-265, 326 

Killeigh (Cell Achaid) [OY]: 84 

Killeshin (Glenn Uisen) [LS]: 110 

Killinchy (Cell Uinche) [DN]: 76 

Kill-lamruidhe: see Killamery 

Kilmacduagh [GY]: 152 

— Colmán (mac Duach) of: 308 

Kilmainham (Cell Maignenn) [DB], in 
MT: 78 

Kilmelkedar [KY]: 154 

Kilmessan [MH], Massán of: 215 

Kilmissan (CW]: 215 

Kilmolash (Cell Molaisse) [WD], Molaise 
of: 153-154 

Kilronan [RN], Lasair/Rénän of: 248 

Kilrush (Cill Ruis) [CE], Meallán of: 297 

Kilskeer (Cill Scire) [MH]: 309 

Kilskeery (Cill Scíre) [TE]: 309 

Kiltealy [LK]: 85 

Kiltoome (Cill Tóma) [MH]: 265, 294 

Kinalea [CK]: 91 

Kinalehin [GY], friary: 273 

Kinawley [FH], Näile of: 301 

Kingarth [SCO]: 61 

Kinnity (Cenn Étig) [OY]: 193 

— Fínán of: 201 

Knock Abbey (Cnoc na nApstal, Cnoc 
na Seangán) [LH]: XXIII, 115, 147- 
171, 183, 249, 284-285, 323 

— Book of: 149 

Konstanz (Germany), Schottenkloster in: 
227 


Laigin: see Leinster 

Langres (France): 24 

Lann Ela: see Lynally 
Lanthony (England): 216 
Laois, county: 110, 115, 226 
— in MT: 69 

Lecan [SO]: 272 

Leighlin (Leithglend) (CW]: 153-154 
— Banbän/diocese of: 152 
— canons of: 154 

— Cas/Érníne of: 170 

— Molaisse of: 152 


Leighlinbridge [CW]: 84 

Leinster (Laigin): 81, 87, 95, 154, 198, 
306, 320 

Leitrim, county: XXVII, 88, 302, 308- 
309 

— in MT: 69 

Lemanaghan (Liath Mancháin) [OY], 
Manchán of: 310 : 

Le Mans (Cenomanensis; France), pagus 
of: 260-261 

Lemonicensis: see Limoges 

Lérins (France): 23 

Leucorum ciuitas: see Toul 

Liath Manchain: see Lemanaghan 

Liath Mór [TY]: 158 

Liége (Belgium): 97 

— diocese: 254 

Liffey r.: 87, 185, 254 

Limerick, county: 85, 277-278, 293 

— diocese: 152 

— in MT: 69 

Limoges (Lemonicensis pagus; France) 
Leonard of: 261 

* See also Noblac 

Lindisfarne (Inis Menóc / Medcoit): 15- 
16, 22, 24-25, 47, 49 

— Aidan of: 170, 251 

— martyrology at: XXVII, 55-57, 317- 
319 

Linn Duachail: see Annagassan 

Lios Laichtín: see Lislaghtin 

Lios Maighne: see Lismoyny 

Lios Mór Mochuda: see Lismore 

Lislaghtin (Lios Laichtín) [KY], friary: 
310 

Lismalin [TY]: 215 

Lismore [SCO]: 158 

— Lugaid of: 138 

Lismore (WD): 69, 153, 265, 321 

— abbots of: 67, 91 

— b./diocese of: 152, 217, 219-220 

— in MT: 69, 78 

— Aedan / Carthach / Máedóc / Ninnid / 
Rónán/Sillán of: 152 

— Corman of: 219 

— Mochutu of: 91 
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— MC at: XXIII, 217-220, 324 

— Rónán of: 152, 265 

— reform at: 149 

— Suairlech of: 67 

Lismoyny (Lios Maighne) [WH]: 311 

Lismullin [MH], MTur at: XXIII, 215- 
216, 223 

Llanbadarn (Wales): XXI, 7, 26 

Llancarfan (Wales), Cadoc of: 253 

Llangrannog (Wales): 79 

Loch Cré: see Monahincha 

Loch Uama [RN], Nuada of: 88-89 

Loches (Lycas; France), Ursus of: 260 

Lombardy (Longobardi): 126 

Longford, county: 271 

— in MT: 69 

London (England), Westminster in: 122 

Lorraine: see Lotharingia 

Lorrha (Lothra) [TY]: 115, 118 

— canons at: 223, 323 

Lorsch (Germany), calendar / martyr- 
ology of: 3, 13, 24 

Lotharingia (Lorraine): 128, 130, 227, 
322 

Lothra: see Lorrha 

Lough Derg [DL], canons of: 226, 290 

Lough Erne [FH]: 153, 162 

— deanship of: 275 

Lough Melvin [FH/LM]: 84 

Loughnahoo [LM]: 88 

Louth (Lughmhadh): XXIII, 89, 92, 115, 
147, 248, 284-285, 323 

— archb. of Armagh in: 248 

— b. of: 93 

— church/school of: 149-150 

— county: 79, 93, 248 

— in MT: 69 

— Mochta/diocese of: 152 

Louvain (Belgium): 

— College of St Antony / Irish Francis- 
cans in: XXIII, 8, 147, 269, 281-313 

— MD at: 281-313 

Low Countries, Irish saints of: 282 

* See also Belgium 

Luachair [KY]: 215 

Lucca (Italy): 2 


Luigne (SO]: 185 

Lund (Sweden): 119-146, 226, 231 

— martyrology of: 119-146 

Lurg [FH]: 164 

Luxembourg: XXI, 317 

Luxeuil (France): XX, 3-6, 26, 42, 225 
Lycas: see Loches 

Lynally (Lann Ela) [OY]: 201 

Lyon (Lugdunum Galliae; France): 4-5 
— Anonymous/Florus of: XXII, 226 
— Bonaventura at: 256 


Maastricht (Holland), St Servatius in: 3, 
41 

Mag Ascaid: 162 

Mag Bile: see Movilla 

Mag Bolg: see Moybolgue 

Mag Cremchaill, ghost name: 157 

Mag Éo: see Mayo 

Mag Lí (AM]: 162 

Mag Luirg [RN]: 89 

Mag Trea [LD]: 163 

Maghera [DY], diocese: 152 

Magherally [DN]: 76, 93 

Malmedy (Belgium), Agilolf in: 133 

Malmesbury (Meldunense monasterium; 
England), Aldhelm of: 258 

Marburg (Germany), Elizabeth of: 245 

Marchiennes (France), Rictrudis of: 254 

Mayo (Mag E6) [MO]: 

— county: 302 

— diocese/Garalt of: 152 

— Ingell of: 170 

— in MT: 69 

Meallaghmore (Mélach Mór) [KK]: 274 

Meath, county: 69, 140, 198, 206, 215, 
218, 263, 277, 294, 309, 325 

— in MT: 69-70 

Memmingen (Germany), Schottenkloster 
in: 227 

Metz (France): 41, 322 

— Arnulf of: 24 

— bishops of: 168 

— MA in: XXII, 9-10, 119-146, 322 

— MH in: 138 

— Saint-Avold in: 3, 41, 145, 226 
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— Saint-Félix (Clément) in: 3, 119, 130- 
131, 210, 226, 322 

— Sainte-Marie in: 129 

:— Saint-Symphorien in: 119, 130-131, 
210, 226, 322 

Middle Angles (England), b. of: 48 

Mide: see Westmeath 

Midlands: 201-202 

— provenance of y version of MO in: 
200-202, 273 

— IMY in: 222 

Milan (Italy): 16 

Molana (Dairinis Maíl Anfaid) [WD]: 85 

— canons at: 154 

— in MT: 77 

Molesme (Iberna) France, Robert of: 
121-122 

Momonia: see Munster 

Monaghan, county: 139, 170, 309 

— in MT: 69 

Monkwearmouth-Jarrow: see Wearmouth- 
Jarrow 

Mont-St-Michel (Mons Tomba; France): 
260 

Montefiascone (Italy): 148 

Moone and Kilkea [KE]: 90 

Moray [SCO]: 61 

Morocco, martyrdom of friars in: 255- 
256 

Mosel r.: 127 

Mount Brandon [KY]: 154 

Movilla (Mag Bile) [DN]: 68-70, 157, 
319 

— canons of: 160-161 

Moybolgue (Bailieborough, Mag Bolg) 
[MH/CN]: 206 

Muckno [MN], Máel Dóid of: 139 

Mugna [CW/KE]: 193 

Multyfarnham friary [WH]: 295 

Mungret (Mungairet) [LK], Nessán / 
Tommán of: 170 

Munich (Germany): 12, 24, 58 

— version of Bede: 32 

Munster (Momonia): 85, 91, 153-154, 
160, 218, 228, 265, 268, 275, 319 

— kings of: 100, 111, 115, 321 


— Schottenmónche from: 228 
Murmag: 170 

Müscraige (Munster): 162 

— Aodha [CK]: 291 


Naples, Hadrianus of: 23 

Navan [MH]: 

— abbey of St Mary in: 261 

— MU at: 261-262, 325 

Nechtanesmere: see Dunnichen 

Nendrum (Naondruim) [DN]: 

— Mochaoi of: 302 

— Mochumma of: 299-300 

Nevers (France), Patrice of: 13 

Newry [DN], Cistercians in: 149 

Newtown Trim [MH], canons of: 277 

Nicaea (Turkey), council of: 77 

Nivelles (Belgium): 71 

— Gertrude of: 259 

Nividunum: 40 

Noblac (France), Leonard of: 133, 261 

* See also Limoges 

Nola (Italy), Paulinus of: 16 

Normandy (Norman; France): 3, 41, 133, 
260-262, 325 

Norse (Vikings): 75, 85, 93, 319 

— Hiberno-Norse: 140, 144 

Northumbria (England) XXI, XXVII, 
1-42, 43-55, 57-58, 72, 96, 108, 147, 
221, 316, 318, 327 

Norway: 229 

— Olaf of: 137 

Norwich (England), William of: 229 

Noyon-Tournai (France/Belgium), b. of: 
168 

Nürnberg (Germany), Schottenkloster in: 
227, 245 

— Sebald of: 245 


Oberaltaich (Germany): 229 
Oentreb: see Antrim 

Offaly, county: 301, 310 

— in MT: 69-70 

Oirghialla: see Airgialla 

Old Saxons (Allsaxain): 45-46 
Omey Island (Iomaigh) [GY]: 296 
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Ormond [TY], earl of: 274 

Othain: see Fahan 

Oughaval [LS]: 115 

Oxford (Oxonia), Frideswide of: 124 


Padua (Italy), Antony of: 255-256, 261 

Paris (France): XXII, 226, 249, 254 

— Dominican version of MU from: 253, 
325 

— Usuard of: see Martyrology of Usuard 

Partraighe [MO]: 170 

Pavia (Ticina urbs; Italy): 16 

Pelagia (Palestine), Reparata of: 133 

Péronne (France): 12, 71 

— Fursa of: 226 

Persian saint: 31 

Phoenicia: 35, 37 

Picts (Pictish): 44, 60, 64 

Poland: 229 

Portugal, k. of: 256 

Powerstown [KK]: 153 

Prague (Czech Republic), Adalbert of: 
135 

Prüll (Germany), martyrology of: 230, 
245 

Prüm (Prumia; Germany), dedication of: 
128, 137 

Prussia: 229 


Rahan [OY]: 201 

— in MT: 69-70, 78 

Ráith Bresail [TY], synod of: 141, 227 

Ráith Maige: 165 

Ráith Melsigi: see Clonmelsh 

Ráith Ossáin [MH]: 163 

Raphoe [DL]: 

— Adamnán of: 310 

— diocese of: 152 

Rattoo [KY], canons at: 154 

Rechra [AM/DB]: 165 

Regensburg (Germany): 177, 228-246, 
324 

— churches of Obermünster, Nieder- 
münster, St Jakob, and Weih-Sankt- 
Peter: 227 


— Magnum Legendarium Austriacum in: 
228 

— MO in: 225-244, 324-325, 328 

— martyrology / necrology of St Em- 
meram in: 230-244, 324-325 

— martyrology of St Mang in: 244 

— provenance of Aq: 246 

— Schottenkloster in: XXII, XXV, 225- 
244 

— martyrology of: 225-246 

— Tegernseehof in: 230 

Reichenau (Germany): 7 

— Hermann the Lame of: 229 

— Rich. version of MH: 7, 19, 29, 31, 35, 
108 

— Walahfrid Strabo of: 92 

Reims (France): 127, 133, 220 

— martyrology of St-Remy in: 71-72 

Rheinau (Switzerland), martyrology of: 
71 

Rhine (Rhein, Renus) r.: 127, 134 

Rhone (Rodanus) r.: 115 

Rinn Dubháin [WX], Dubhán of: 303 

Ripon (England): 13 

— provenance of MY: 220 

— Wilfrid of: 49, 214 

Rome (Roma, Roman): 16, 23, 116, 132, 
160, 247, 260, 264 

— Benedict Biscop in: 23, 316 

— calendar in: XX, 24 

— Caesarius of: 134 

— cemeteries: 20, 110 

— dedication of the Lateran (basilica 
Saluatoris) in: 257 

— interest in Northumbria: 49 

— martyrology: see Martyrologium Ro- 
manum 

— pilgrimage to: 8, 140, 160, 227, 322 

— practice: 23, 318 

— Quirinus of: 210, 229 

— relics from: 196 

— St Martin’s monastery in: 23 

— St Peter’s in: 316 

— Willibrord in: 8 

Roosky (Rüscach) [LH], Máel Canaig of: 
89 
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Ros Airthir [FH]: 162 

Ros Cré: see Roscrea 

Ros Dela [WH]: 13 

Ros Mind Bairend: see Rosemarkie 

Roscommon, county: 88-89, 248, 278, 
301 

— in MT: 69 

Roscrea (Ros Cré) [TY]: 

— Crónán/diocese of: 152 

— relics at: 201 

Rosemarkie (Ros Mind Bairend) [SCO]: 
170 

— Curitän of: 61 

Rossinver (Ros Inbhir) [LM]: 

— Life of Maodhóg at: 299 

— Molaise of: 308 

Rouen (Rothomagus; France): 

— Audoenus of: 133 

— pagus of: 254, 260-261 

Rum [SCO]: 61 

Rüscach: see Roosky 


Sagiensis: see Séez 

Saigir: see Seirkieran 

Saint-Quentin (Aisne; France): 16 

Saints’ Island [DL], canons at: 266 

Saints’ Island [LD]: 271, 273 

Salt [KE]: 117 

Sarum (Salisbury; England): 248 

Saxons: 150, 180, 189 

Scattery Island (Inis Chathaig) [CE]: 170 

— Áedán/diocese of: 152 

— Senán of: 152, 301 

Scotland (Scottish, Alba): 59-61, 65, 104, 
138, 158, 161, 180, 209, 247, 253, 307 

— annals in: 63 

— monks in Regensburg: 231-232 

— MDr in: 211 

— primacy of: 209 

Scrín [SO], Adamnán of: 310 

Scythia: 44 

Séez (Sagiensis pagus; France), Rauen- 
nus / Rasaphus of: 260-261 

Seanadh Mac Maghnusa: see Bellisle 

Seirkieran (Saigir) [OY]: 301 

— Ciarán of: 201-202, 208, 304-305 


— y version of MO in: 201, 214 

Sens (Sennonica ciuitas; France): 5, 38, 
4l 

— Columba of: 117 

Siena (Italy), Bernardine of: 255 

Siol Muireadhaigh [RN]: 279 

Skreen [MH]: 263, 326 

— convent of: 215, 223 

Slane [MH]: 85 

Sleaty [LS], Fiacc of: 8, 225 

Sliabh na mBan [TY]: 220 

Slievardagh [TY]: 84 

Slieve Bloom (Bladma) [LS/OY]: 193 

Sligo, county: 272, 310 

— in MT: 69 

Sollercii castrum: see Toul 

Somerset (England): 124 

Spoleto (Italy), Gregory of: 134-135 

Sraith frenn: see Dundorn 

St Andrew's [SCO], primacy of: 209 

St David's (Cell Muine, Menevia; Wales), 
primacy of: 209 

St Gall (Switzerland), martyrology of 
Bede in: XXII 

St Goar (Germany): 128 

St Mullins (Tech Moling) [CW], Moling 
of: 215, 251 

St Patrick's Island [DL], St Patrick's 
Purgatory on: 150, 290 

St Patrick's Island [DB], canons / Máel 
Finnia of: 160-161 

Stamullin [MH]: 215 

St-Gilles (France), Aegidius (Giles) of: 
133 

Strangford Lough [DN]: 68 

Suben am Inn (Austria): 229 

Sweden: XXV 

Swords [DB]: 185 


Taghmon [WX]: 61, 315 

— Munnu of: 79 

Tailtiu [MH], Fair of: 88 

Tallaght [DB]: XIX, 62, 69, 75, 125, 
147, 202, 251 

— Martyrology of: passim 

— Oengus of: passim 
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— relics in: 196 

— rule of: 321 

Tamhnach Buadha [FH]: 170 

Tara (MH): XVIII, XXIII, 223 

— k. of: 94-96, 320 

Tarascon (France), Martha of: 256 

Tech Erennáin [MH]: 82 

Tech ingen mBaíte: 185 

Tech Moling: see St Mullins 

Tegernsee (Germany): martyrology / ne- 
crology of: 229-244, 324 

Templecarn and Islands [DL]: 266 

Templekeeran [MH]: 215 

Termonbarry [RN], Berach of: 278, 301 

Termonfeckin [LH], archb. of Armagh 
in: 248 

Termon Magrath [DL], Mobeóc of: 266 

Terryglass (Tír dá Glas) [TY]: 61, 115, 
163 

— Máel Dithreib of: 83, 86 

— in MT: 77 

Thebaei, Mauricius / Cassius / Florentius 
of: 133 

Thomond [CE]: 311 

Thrace (Greece): 28 

Ticina urbs: see Pavia 

Tigh Scoithín [LS], Scoithín of: 292 

Timoleague [CK], Míchéal Ó Cléirigh 
at: 302 

Tipperary, county: 83-84, 115, 153, 215, 
242, 272, 274-275 

— in MT: 69 

Tir Chonaill: see Donegal 

Tir Da Glas: see Terryglass 

Tomregan (Tuaim Dreagain) (CN / FH], 
Bricín of: 240, 309 

Toul (civitas Tullensis / Leucorum, cas- 
trum Solercii; France): 127-128 

— Eliphius of: 134 

— Mansuetus of: 260 

Tours (Turones; France): 

— Eucherius of: 260 

— Gregory of: 261 

— St Martin's basilica in: 137 

Trier (Germany): 127-128 

— Carthusians in: 8 


— Paulinus of: 16 

— Severus of: 152 

— St Simeon in: 135 

— martyrology in: 133 

Trim [MH]: 

— diocese of: 152, 161 

— canons of: 161 

— Cormac/Foirthchern/Lommán/Ossán 
of: 152 

Troia: see Xanten 

Tuaim Dregain: see Tomregan 

Tuaim Inbhir, wright of: 299 

Tubbrid [TY], Ciarán of: 242 

Tuignid: see Tynan 

Tuilén: see Dulane 

Tullensis: see Toul 

Tullamore [OY]: 202 

Turones: see Tours 

Tuscia (Italy): 256 

Tynan (Tuignid) [AH], Uinnic of: 151, 
196 

Tyrone, county: 309 

— in MT: 69 


Uezeliacum: see Vézelay 

Ui Aignig: 170 

Ui Cheinselaig [WX]: 154 

Ui Chellaig [DB/WW]: 95 

Uí Cherbaill [OY /TY]: 83 

Ui Dróna [CW]: 153 

Uí Dünáin [MH]: 140 

Ui Fhailghe [LS/OY]: 84, 297 
Ui Mhaolchonaire [RN]: 278 
Ui Mhithigéin [LM]: 308 

Ui Néill: 87-88, 90, 94-95 

Ui Reithe [CW]: 153 

Uisnech [WH]: 289 

Ulster: 63, 65-66, 69, 210, 323 
Utrecht (Holland): 254 


Verdun (France): 127-129, 168 

— cathedral, martyrology of: 133 
Verona (Italy): 2 

Verona (Germany): see Bonn 

Vézelay (Uezeliacum; France): 254 
Vienna (Austria), Schottenkloster in: 227 
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Vienne (France): 120, 168 
— Ado of: see Martyrology of Ado 
Viking: see Norse 


Wales (Welsh): XXI, 7, 55, 78-80, 251, 
253, 260, 325 

— David of: 209 

— Ireland and: 78 

Waterford: 220 

— county: 153, 224 

— diocese: 152 

— in MT: 69 

Waterville [KY]: 154 

Waulsort (Belgium): 128 

Wearmouth-Jarrow (Monkwearmouth- 
Jarrow; England): XXI, 13, 23-25, 316 

Wenloc in Anglia: 121 

Wessex (England), ap. of: 250 

Wessobrunn (Germany): 229 

Westmeath (Mide): 82 

— county: 311 

— in MT: 69-70 

Westminster (Westmonasterium; Eng- 
land): 122 

Wexford, county: 61, 79 

— in MT: 69 

Whitby (England): 

— Hild of: 51 


— devotion to Gregory at: 51 

— synod of: 16, 57 

Wicklow, in MT: 69 

Wigornia: see Worcester 

Winchester (England): 165, 250 

— MU at: 250, 323, 325 

— saints in MG: 166-167, 250 

Wissembourg (Weissenburg; France): 3 

Worcester (Wigomia; England), Wistanus 
of: 122 

Wiirzburg (Germany): 

— gospel book in: 64 

— Kilian of: 103, 115, 226, 310 

— necrology of: 231 

— Schottenkloster in: 227 


Xanten (Troia; Germany), Victor of: 133 


York (England): 13, 49, 51, 221 

— metropolitan church of: 209 

— MY at: 220, 324 

— Paulinus of: 51 

Youghal [CK]: 

— Dominican friary of: 257 

— Franciscan friary of: 255-258 

— martyrology of: 253, 255-261, 325- 
326 
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a. = abbot / archb. = archbishop / b. = bishop / k. = king 


Acallam na Senórach (Colloquy of the 
Ancients): 274 

Act of Supremacy: 254 

Acta Petri et Pauli: 191 

Acta Sanctorum (AASS): 2, 11, 313 

Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae: 147, 216, 277 

Adalbero: 

— Ib. of Metz: 3, 130 

— II b. of Metz: 129-130 

Ado b. of Vienne: see Martyrology of 
Ado 

Áed (Aodh): 

— Mac Crimthainn scribe of LL version 
of MT: 115-116, 142, 150, 158, 162, 
164, 192 

— son of Ainmire: 306 

— Oirdnide son of Niall k. of Tara: 80- 
81, 89, 94-95, 100, 284-285, 287, 322 

Agnes abbess of Clonard: 223 

Ailill: see Elias 

Albertus archb. of Armagh: 247 

Alcuin, poem by: 221 

Aldfrith (Flann Fina) k. of Northumbria: 
58 

Amhra Choluim Chille / Sheanäin: 298, 
307 

Anchorite (anchoritic): see Ceile Dé 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle: see Anglo-Saxon 

Annals: 59, 62-65, 67, 69-113; 155, 161, 
164-165, 218, 220 

— of Inisfallen (AI): 81, 85 

— of the Four Masters (AFM): 59, 62, 
69, 75, 93, 154, 160, 198, 220, 281- 
313,327 

— of Tigernach (ATig): 59, 66, 198 

— of Ulster (AU): 59-60, 68-69, 72, 81, 
92, 112, 115, 139, 151, 160, 170, 198- 
199, 220, 275, 288, 290 


— Fragments of Irish Annals (FIA): 160 

Anno archb. of Cologne: 133-135 

Anonymous of Lyon, martyrology of: 
226 

Antiphonary: 

— of Armagh: 149 

— of Bangor: 65 

Aodh: see Áed 

Aonghas: see Óengus 

Aspasius: 116 

Augustinian: 

— abbeys/canons /canonesses: 126, 147- 
171, 215, 222-224, 250, 254, 261, 
266-267, 271, 323, 326. 

* See also Abbeyderg, Dublin (Christ 
Church, St Thomas), Knock Abbey, 
Navan (St Mary), Newtown Trim, 
Saints' Island 

— friars, reform of: 267, 326 


Baile in Scail: 90 

Bainshenchas na naomh: 303 

Baronius Caesar: XXI] 

Bede: 23-24, 29, 41-42, 46, 137, 220, 
252, 316-317 

— de arte metrica of: 17 

— de temporibus | de temporum ratione 
of: 24, 35, 96, 273 

— Ecclesiastical History of: XXI, 46-47, 
57,252,259 

— feast of: 123 

— Life of Felix by: 17, 25 

— martyrology of: XXI-XXII, 24-25, 30, 
32, 35-37, 42-43, 46, 50-51, 53-55, 
120, 166, 213, 225 

Benedict Biscop a. of Wearmouth: 23- 
24,316 j 
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Benedictine: 

— abbeys / monks / rule: 23, 132-133, 
135, 137, 139-140, 210, 228 

* See also Bavaria, Cologne (Deutz, 
Gross St Martin, St Pantaleon), Metz 
(St-Félix, St-Symphorien), Schotten- 
klóster 

Beoán of the Corcu Trí: 185 

Bolland Jean: 8 

Bollandists, MD and: 313 

Book: of Ballymote, Fermoy, Glenda- 
lough, Lecan, Leinster, Lismore: see 
Index of Manuscripts 

* See also Armagh, Kells, Knock Abbey 

Bóramha Laighean: 306, 312, 327 

Bran Ardchend k. of Leinster: 81, 94-95 

Breviarium Apostolorum: 190 

Breviarium ecclesiastici ordinis: XVII 

Breviarium syriacum: 35 

Brevis Synopsis: 287 

Bruide k. of the Picts: 44 

Buile Shuibhne: 307 

Butler: 

— family: 275 

— James earl of Ormond: 274-275 


Cáin Adamnäin (Lex Innocentium): 61, 
306, 312, 327 

Calendars: XVII, 119 

— in Dublin (Abbey of St Thomas, 
Christ Church): 168, 251 

— of Willibrord / Echternach: see Ech- 
ternach 

Canons Regular of St Augustine: see 
Augustinian 

Carolingian period: 111 

Cassiodorus: 4 

Céile Dé (anchoritic movement): 1, 62, 
75, 77, 98, 111, 114-115, 118, 320 

Cellach k. of Laigin: 95-96 

Chapter, book/house/office: XVIII, 75, 
97, 231, 312 

Charlemagne: 96 

Charles the Bold: XXII 

Chilperic k. of Francia: 23 

Chromatius and Heliodorus, letter to: 4 


Cistercian: 

— abbeys/monks: 149, 224, 267, 326 

— martyrology: 10 

* See also Newry 

Codex Amiatinus: 24 

Codex Immaciensis: 296 

Codex Salmanticensis: see Manuscripts 

Codices pleniores of MH: 1-42, 145-146, 
225 

Colgan John: XXIII-XXIV, 8, 48-49, 76, 
80, 84, 86, 88, 100, 112, 147, 150, 
154-156, 161, 211-221, 277, 288, 293, 
310-311, 321, 327 

Colla Uais: 299 

Commentary on MO: see Martyrology of 
Óengus 

Computus: XVIII, 24, 62, 64-66, 96-97, 
111, 316, 319 

Conaire mac Modha Lámha: 291 

Conall: 291 

Conchobar k. of Tara: 95-96 

Cormac mac Cuilennáin k. of Munster: 
100, 194, 307 

Corpus of saints’ pedigrees: 155, 162, 179, 
194-195, 216, 219, 268, 291, 299, 304 

* See also Náemhshenchas 

Councils (synods): see Aachen, Chalce- 
don, Clane, Clovesho, Kells-Mellifont, 
Nicaea, Ráith Bresail, Whitby 

Cu Roi, poem on: 194 

Cüán Ua Lothcháin: 220 

Cumin John archb. of Dublin: 124 

Cusack Joan: 263 


D'Achery Luc: 220 

Dagobert: 4 

Daniel b. of Cloyne: 257 

Démmán, sons of: 66 

Dempster Th., Menologium Scotorum of: 
232-233 

Depositio martyrum/episcoporum: XX 

Derbfhorgaill (Dervorgilla): 223 

Devotio moderna: 267, 326 

Dialogi of Gregory: 17 

Diarmait Mac Murchada k. of Leinster: 
223 
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Dindshenchas: 193-195, 274, 323 

Dominican (Dominicans): 

— friars: 123 

— feasts: 257 

— reform of: 267, 326 

— version of MU: 253, 266, 325 

* See also Dublin (St Saviours), Youghal 

Domnall k. of Tara, son of Donnchad: 
94 

Donatus (Dünán) b. of Dublin: 139-140 

Donnchad k. of Tara: 81, 94-96 

Dunan: see Donatus 


Eadberctus k. of Northumbria: 49 

Easter (Paschal): 64, 75, 191, 199, 315, 
318 

Ecclesiastical History of the English 
People: see Bede 

Echu mac Maireda, death-tale of: 192- 
193, 198 

Edwin k. of Northumbria: 16 

Eithne sister of Donnchad: 95 

Elias (Ailill) a. of Gross St. Martin: 136, 
139 

Elizabeth queen of England: 267 

Énna son of Niall: 294 

Eoghan son of Niall Naoighiallach: 284- 
285, 291 

Eusebius of Caesarea, martyrology of: 
XIX 


Fay Gearóid, patron: 277 

Fear Tlachtgha son of Fearghas: 292 

Féilire (Félere): 

— na Naomh nÉireannach: see Martyr- 
ology of Donegal 

— Oengusa: see Martyrology of Oengus 

Fiacc's hymn: see Fiacc 

Fiacha mac Néill: 291 

Fiachnae mac Démmáin k. of Ulster: 66 

Fíngen mac Démmáin: 66 

Fingenius (Fíngen) a. in Metz: 130 

Fínnachta k. of Leinster: 81, 94-95, 99 

Fiorentini F. M.: 2 

Fitzgerald Maurice, founder of Youghal 
friary: 257 


Fitzgeralds of Desmond: 278-279 

Flann Fína: see Aldfrith 

Flannacán Ua Cellaig k. of Brega: 140 

Florentianus, b.: 150 

Florus of Lyon, martyrology of: XXII, 
129, 134, 226, 322 

Folkmar archb. of Cologne: 135 

Four Masters: 287, 290, 299. 

* See also Annals of the Four Masters 

Franciscan: 

— friars/friaries: XXVII, 171, 255, 267, 
269, 281-313 

— version of MU: 254-262, 266, 325 

* See also Athlone, Donegal, Drowes, 
Galbally, Kinalehin, Louvain, Youghal 


Genealogiae Regum et Sanctorum Hiber- 
niae (Réim Rioghraidhe na hÉireann 
agus Seanchas a Naomh) [GRSH]: 83, 
281-313, 327 

Genealogies of saints: see Corpus of 
saints' pedigrees 

Giolla Aodha of Gill Abbey: 78 

Glassán mac Démmáin: 66 

Gregory (Gregorius, Gréne), archb. of 
Dublin: 127, 139, 141-143, 166, 188 

Gregory I pope: see Index of Saints 

Gregory VIII pope: 188 

Gregory XIII pope: XXII, 120, 142 

Guare mac Démmáin: 66 


Heliodorus: see Chromatius 

Henry of Saltrey: 150 

Henry V emperor: 227 

Hermann, archb. of Cologne: 133, 135 

Herman the Lame (Contractus), martyr- 
ology of: 229, 244, 324 

Hic incipiunt sancti qui erant bini unius 
moris: 303 

Hieronymian Martyrology: see Martyro- 
logium Hieronymianum 

Historia Brittonum: 44, 79 

Hrabanus Maurus, martyrology of: 26, 
55, 229 

Humboldt-Stiftung: 178 

Hymnus S. Broccani: 189 
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Hymnus S. Cuminei Longi: 190; 


Imirche Chiaräin: 201 

Insulensis: see Manuscripts 

Irish Archaeological Society: XXIII 
Ísucán poem: 174, 177-179 


Jocelyn of Furness, Life of Patrick by: 
248 

John of Gorze: 130 

John the Arch-Chanter: 23-25, 225 


Laoghaire son of Niall: 291, 294 

Latin names / wording: 72-74, 152-153, 
187, 282 

Laurentius: 

— b. of Cork: 257 

— Scribe of E: XXI, 8-10, 225 

Leabhar Iomann: see Liber Hymnorum 

Lebor: 

— Gabála: 274 

— na Nuachongbála/na hUidre: see In- 
dex of Manuscripts 

Lent: 315 

Lex Innocentium: see Cain Adamnäin 

Liber: 

— Angeli: 208 

— Conventus Dungallensis: see Index of 
Manuscripts 

— de scriptoribus ecclesiasticis: 191 

— Hymnorum (Leabhar Iomann): 189, 
195-197, 294, 298, 306, 312, 323, 327 

— Pontificalis: 66 

— capituli: see Chapter 

Litany of Irish/Pilgrim Saints: 79, 117 

Liturgy (liturgical): 65, 68, 75, 141, 151, 
211, 248, 269, 271, 279, 318-320 

Lives of saints (Vitae): XX-XXI, 97, 
153, 185, 191, 198, 218, 228, 267-268, 
271, 284, 286, 301, 305, 311-312, 327 

Lives of the Irish Saints by O'Hanlon: 
101 

Lord's Prayer (pater noster): 44, 169 

Luirech (lorica). XIX 

Lynch John: 264 


Mac an Bhaird (Ward) Aodh (Hugh): 86, 
281, 282, 284, 286, 288, 300, 310-311, 
327 

Mac an Leagha Uilliam: 274 

Mac Briain Connor: 277-278 

Mac Con Snámha: 309 

Mac Eochagáin Conall: 311 

Mac Fhir Bhisigh Giolla Íosa: 272 

Mac Maghnusa: see Meguidhir 

Mac Maoltuile Conchubhar Ruadh: 277 

Mac Muircheartaigh Pól, a. of Saints’ Is- 
land: 271, 273 

Mac Muircheartaigh Tomás: 271, 273 

Mac Raith Aodh Óg: 274 

Mac Seáin Muiris Ultach: 284-287, 300 

MacSweeney of Banagh: 301 

Magnum Legendarium Austriacum: 228 

Magraidhin Augustine: 271 

Marianus Scotus, chronicler: 136, 217 

Marianus Scotus (Muiredach mac Rob- 
artaig): 227, 244 

Martyrologies: 

— breviate: XXII, 42, 43, 49, 55, 71, 105 

— historical: XVII, XXI-XXII, 211, 213 

Martyrologium: 

— Cambrense [R]: XXI, 1-42, 55, 104- 
105 

— Cathaldi Maguir sive Aengusius Auc- 
tus: see Index of Manuscripts 

— Dungallense: see Martyrology of Don- 
egal 

— Hieronymianum (Hieronymian mar- 
tyrology) [MH]: XX-XXII, XXVI, 1- 
42, 43-55, 64, 108, 129, 131, 138, 145- 
146, 166, 183, 190, 213, 225, 269, 317 

— Romanum: XXII, 120, 166, 188, 226, 
230, 244, 284, 294, 301, 310-311 

Martyrology: 

— of Ado [MA]: 103, 116, 118, 119-146, 
166-169, 181-189, 195, 210, 222, 229- 
230, 316, 322 

— of Bede: see Bede 

— of Cashel (MC]: XXIII, XXV, 198, 
205-224, 323-324 
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— of Christ Church [MCh]: XXII-XXIII, 
XXV-XXVI, 117, 119-146, 147, 167- 
168, 188-189, 210, 231, 249, 322-323 

— of Donegal (Féilire na Naomh 
nÉireannach, Martyrologium Dungal- 
lense) [MD]: XXIII-XXIV, 101, 148, 
154, 281-313, 316, 326-327 

— of Drummond (MDr]: XXIII-XXIV, 
XXVI, 116-117, 120-121, 124, 126, 
143, 198, 200, 202, 205-224, 265-266, 
269, 323-324 

— of Florus: see Florus 

— of Gorman [MG]: XVIII, XXII- 
XXIV, XXVI, 24, 45, 48-49, 60-61, 
66-67, 70, 76, 82-92, 100, 104-105, 
111-113, 116, 126, 147-171, 173, 183- 
185, 192, 195, 197-198, 206, 218, 
269, 276-277, 281-313, 322-323, 327 

— of Oengus (Félire Óengusa) [MO]: 
XVII-XVIII, XXIII-XXVI, 1-2, 50, 54, 
66, 76, 99-120, 142-143, 148, 150, 
153, 155, 158-159, 164, 166, 173-203, 
205-224, 233-244, 249, 266-280, 287, 
294, 301, 307, 311, 315-328 

— of Rheinau/Fintan: 71-72 

— of Tallaght (Martarloig Thamlachta) 
[MT]: XXI, XXIII-XXVI, 1-55, 72, 
119-120, 132, 153, 155-158, 165, 168, 
170, 185-186, 192, 195, 198, 206, 213, 
218, 222, 268-269, 294, 296-297, 300- 
301, 303, 307, 311, 315-328 

— of Turin [MTur]: XXIII, XXV, 104, 
198, 201, 203, 205-224, 269, 323-324 

— of Usuard [MU]: XXII, 105, 117, 
143, 166-168, 183, 200, 222, 232, 
247-266, 316, 323, 325-326 

— of York [MY]: XXV, 49, 53, 55, 
198, 205-224 
+ Irish version of [IMY]: XXV, 205, 
220-224, 323-324 

* See also Anonymous, Bede, Bursfeld, 
Cistercian, Cologne (Mariengraden), 
Dominican, Eichstátt, Eusebius, Flo- 
rus, Germany, Hermann the Larne, 
Hrabanus Maurus, Killeen, Lindis- 
farne, Lorsch, Lund, Notker, Old Eng- 


lish, Prüll, Regensburg (Schotten- 
kloster; St. Mang, St Emmeram), 
Reims, Rheinau, St Gall, Tegernsee, 
Trier, Verdun (cathedral), Wandelbert, 
Youghal 

Matthews Francis: see Ó Mathghamhna 

Maximianus emperor: 133 

Meehan (Meithigén) Bonaventure: 308- " 
309 

Meguidhir Cathal Óg: 275-277 

Menologium Scotorum: 232-233 

Mochuaróc moccu Nethsemon: 64 

*Monastery of Tallaght': 83, 89, 92-93, 
321 

Moralia of Gregory: 200 

Mothers of the saints, tract on: 163, 290, 
300, 303-304 

Muirchertach mac Robartaig: see Mari- 
anus Scotus 

Muiredach: 

— son of Bran: 95 

— son of Ruaidrí k. of Laigin: 95 


Náemhshenchus Náemh nÉrenn (Inse 
Fail): 155, 286-287, 296, 304, 312, 327 

* See also Corpus of Saints' Pedigrees 

Necrologium Aquileiense: 245-246 

Necrology: XVIII, 119 

— of the Schottenklôster: 231 

Netterville Luke archb. of Armagh: 247 

Niall Glündub: 218 

Notker, martyrology of: 229, 236-237 


Ó Ceallaigh family: 272 

— Muircheartach: 272-273 

— Tomás b. of Clonfert: 272-273 

Ó Cléirigh: 

— Cú Choigcriche: XXIII-XXIV, 148, 
281-313, 316, 327 

— Diarmaid: 284, 287 

— Donnchadh: 281 

— Michéal (Tadhg): XXIII-XXIV, 59, 
100, 147-148, 171, 273, 281-313, 316, 
326-327 

Ó Colla Pól: 311 
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Ó Conchobhair Ruaidhrí: see Ua Con- 
chobair 

Ó Cuindlis Murchadh, scribe: 259 

Ó Domhnaill Maghnus, Beatha Choluim 
Chille of: 307 

Ó Duibhgeannáin Cá Choigcríche: 304 

Ó Duinn Shléibhe Muiris Ultach: 284- 
286, 300 

Ó Luinín Ruaidhri: 148, 269, 275-277 

Ó Maolchonaire: 

— Brian Og: 278 

— Conchubhar: 277 

— Fear Feasa: 304 

— Maoilin: 278-279 

— Seán mac Maoilin: 278 

— Sioghraidh: 278-279, 301 

Ó Mathghamhna Proinsias (Francis Mat- 
thews): 284, 286 

[Ó] Mithigéin: 308 

Ó Raghallaigh: 309 

Ó Ruairc: 309 

Octaves of feasts: XVII, 66, 151, 167, 
208-209, 232 

Óengus (Aonghas) b. at Tallaght and 
céile Dé: XVIII-XIX, 50, 76-77, 86, 
94-95, 99-108, 152, 185, 284-285, 
308, 315, 328 

* See also Martyrology of Oengus 

Oidheadh Bhreasail: 307 

Old English Martyrology: 25 

Ordnance Survey Name and Letter 
Books: 215 

Orgain Trí Mac Diarmata: 194 

Oswiu: see Ecgfrith 

Otto III emperor: 130 


Paschal: see Easter 

Passio (Passiones): XXI, 10, 190 

— in Armagh: 191, 196 

Passiones Apostolorum: 190 

Pater noster: see Lord's Prayer 

Paul of Bernried: 244 

Pedigrees: see Corpus of 

Penitential: XIX, 69 

Pericopae for Masses of the dead: 24 


Pilgrimage (pilgrims, peregrinatio): XXI, 
90, 140, 144, 149, 154, 160, 227, 236, 
266 

Plunkett Christopher: 263 

Poems: 

— A aingil, beir: 307 

— A Bhrighid, beannaigh ár séad: 306 

— A mhacáin, is sruith: 307 

— Abair damh re mac Sáráin: 307 

— An Maol céidfhear cumhachtach: 307 

— Beid 'gom shnádhadh ar gach ngábh- 
adh: 307 

— Caoin do dhionnaibh Déan: 307 

— Carais Pádraig puirt Mhacha: 296, 
305, 307, 312, 327 

— Céad dúinn i nAlbain: 307 

— Ciarsam duine ciarsam bled: 193 

— Colum Cille ar maighistir: 307 

— Corbmac ua Liathain, lí ghlan: 307 

— Crios Mobhí: 307 

— Dia do bheatha, a Chormaic chaoin: 
307 

— Düthragar-sa, a mheic Dé: 307 

— Eirigh, a inghean an ríogh: 307 

— Eó Mugna, ba mór in crann: 193-194 

— Ionmhain triar: 306 

— Rugadh i nGartan: 307 

— Sciath Dé do nimh toram: 307 

— Truagh Caiseal gan Cormac: 307 

Poor Clares: 255 

Prime, office of: XVIII, 320. 

* See also Chapter 

Prototypus Liturgiae Dominicanae: 253 

Psalter of Cashel (Psalterium Casselense, 
Saltair na Rann): 216, 219 


Rainaldo (Reginaldus) archb. of Armagh: 
247 

Recluses: 92 

Reform: 130, 267-268, 278, 321-322, 307 

* See also Devotio moderna 

Reformation: XXII, 144, 247 

Réim Rioghraidhe na hÉireann agus 
Seanchas a Naomh: see Genealogiae 
Regum et Sanctorum Hiberniae 
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Relics: 15, 24, 68, 75, 77, 115, 118, 122, 
135, 137, 140-142, 144, 148, 316, 322 

— at Armagh: 196 

— at Bangor: 63 

— at Christ Church (Dublin): 139-141 

— at Cologne: 132, 140, 322 

— at Tallaght: 77, 109, 113 

— from Rome: 196 

— of Adamnän: 63 

— of Agilolf: 135 

— of b. of Winchester: 250 

— of Caesarius: 134 
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— of Oswald: 47 
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— of Peter and Paul: 201 

— of Quirinus: 210, 229 

Renaissance: 270, 275, 279 

Rhigyfarch: 7, 26, 55 

Richenoviensis [Rich.]: see Reichenau 

Rosweyde Heribert: 8 

Rule (Rules): 
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Ruotger biographer of Bruno: 135 


Saints’ Lives: see Lives of saints 

Saltair na Rann: XVIII, 197, 216. 

* See also Psalter of Cashel 

Schottenkloster (Schottenklóster): XXV, 
225-246 

* See also Eichstátt, Konstanz, Regens- 
burg, Vienna, Würzburg 

Scuab Chrábhaidh: 307 

Sealbhach, poem by: 307 

Simeon of Durham, History of: 58 

Sinell mac Findchada: 191 

Sisminus: 260 

Sitriuc III k. of Dublin: 140, 144, 322 

Stephen (Stephanus): 

— Life of Wilfrid by: 58 

— of Cologne: 135 

Stowe Missal: 115, 118, 320 


Symphronius: 116 
Synods: see Councils 


Taaf John archb. of Armagh: 248 

Theophanu empress: 135, 137 

Thesaurus Antiquitatum Hiberniae: 281, 
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Thomas (Tomás), a. of Annagassan: 93 

— the Welshman prior of St Thomas's: 
253, 325 

Tipper Richard: 311 

Tomaltach archb. of Armagh: 199 

Tomás: see Thomas 

Triadis Thaumaturgae: 147, 216, 277 

Triads of Ireland: 87, 320 

Tripartite Life of Saint Patrick: 88 


Ua Brolcháin Maol fosa, poem by: 307 

Ua Cáellaide Áed b. of Airgialla: 148 

Ua Cerbaill Donnchad k. of Airgialla: 
149 

Ua Conairche Christian: 224 

Ua Conchobair (Ó Conchobhair) Ruaidrí, 
k. of Ireland: 148, 284-285, 287 

Ua Duibhgeannáin Dubhthach: 194-195 

Ua Dünäin (Gormáin) Máel Muire a. of 
Cnoc na Seangán: 154 

Ua Fidabra Donatus archb. of Armagh: 
247 

Ua Gormáin: 

— Finn b. of Kildare: 115-116, 149, 158, 
164 

— Flann fer léiginn of Armagh: 115-116, 
150, 167, 170, 199-200, 207, 211, 214, 
223, 250 

— Máel Cáemgein; 150 

— Mae} Muire author of MG: 59, 67, 70, 
76, 82, 86-87, 93, 99-103, 111, 113, 
115-116, 147-171, 186, 192, 249-250, 
2770, 276, 284-285, 320, 322-323, 325 

— Oengus a. of Bangor: 149 

Ua Maílshechlainn Murchad: 223 

Ua Seachnasaigh: 308 

Ui Dúnáin of Dulane: 140 

Ui Mhithigéin (Meehans): 308 
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Ulster Chronicle: 64 — Columbae by Adamnán: see Colum 
Usuard of St-Germain-des-Prés: see Mar- — secunda of Patrick: 191 

tyrology of 

Wadding Luke: 282 

Vallarsi Domenico: 2 Walahfrid Strabo of Reichenau: 92 
Victorine canons: 241 Wandalbert, martyrology of: 134 
Vigils of feasts: XVII, 151, 209 Ward: see Mac an Bhaird 
Visigothic usage: 11 Ware James: 216, 261, 263, 265, 31 
Visio Tnugdali: 228 325-326 
Vita: Wars of the Gaedhil with the Gaill: 85 


— Alberti: 228 Wilgisus father of Willibrord: 22 
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